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PRE AL Es. 


THIS book treats mainly of the relations between 
Scripture and Science, and boldly applies natural 
law and the doctrine of evolution to secular and 
sacred history. But Evolution, as Mr. Dawson uses 
it, is more the Efficient Nature of Emerson than 
the Natural Selection of Darwin. 

The discourses of the last volume—“ THE 
AUTHENTIC GOSPEL”—set forth the Religion of 
Charity, and showed that salvation and religion are 
independent of views and opinions. The present 
volume has a different cast, and shows that Christ’s 
religion, rightly understood, favours the growth of 
knowledge, and should lead the Christian to accept 
the results of historical and scientific investigation. 

“THE AUTHENTIC GOSPEL” was comforting, 
and tended to breadth of charity. The present 
volume is enlightening, and tends to breadth of view. 


xii Preface. 





These sermons also, like those last published, 
were mostly preached near the end of Mr. Dawson’s 
life; and the marked difference between the two 
series is owing to the selection which has been 
made according to subject. The two series of dis- 
courses would have to be read together and made 
to interpenetrate one another, to afford a fair 
specimen of Mr. Dawson’s teaching as his people 
listened to it. 

It has not been thought desirable to cumber the 
pages with foot-note references to Scripture texts, 
where a Concordance will serve the purpose ; and 
it would have been wrong to correct the language 
of quotations where the deviation from literalness 
is conscious and intended. 

These discourses, like the last, are mostly printed 
from Miss Beauclerc’s reports. There is only one 
exception, and that is the sermon on “ Christ fulfils 
Moses,” a valuable link in the series, for which the 
Editor is indebted to Mr. James Wright. 


CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
August, 1882, 


THE NEARNESS OF GOD, SCIENCE 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 





“No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us.”—1 JOHN iv. L412. 


THERE is a saying of Hazlitt’s, bold, and at first 
seeming wondrous true: aia the days of Jacob 
there was a ladder between heaven and earth; but / 
now the heavens have gone further off, and have 
become astronomical.” 

This may be taken as illustrating the belief of 
a large number of people, who imagine that, some- 
how or other, the earth in its youth was better , 
off and nearer to God than it can possibly be with 
the larger, fuller, and more accurate scientific know- 
ledge that it has now. There are times in our 
lives when we almost wish we could believe things, 
as we believed with the simple faith of our childhood. 


But this is rather a passing passion of the fancy, 
B 
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than a steadfast desire of the mind; and none of 
us really wish to believe the moon is only the size 
it looks, or that the sun moves round the earth. 

As a symbol, Jacob’s ladder has ever been 
beautiful to the minds of men, and we sometimes 
wonder whether there be a ladder answering in our 
age to the ladder of this dream, whereby we may 
climb to the heights of heaven, and come nearer 
, to God. -But now, if there be such a ladder, the 
angels all seem to go one way—upwards, to the 
heavens, and none descend. Hazlitt, then, sets 
forth the conviction that true scientific know- 
ledge leaves us further in spirit from the Creator. 
Scientific knowledge—knowledge of things as they 
are—has nothing whatever to do with man’s 
spiritual acceptance of any truth vital to the soul. 

“The heavens have gone farther off.’ Yes, and 
why not? In the days when men believed that 
the blue firmament was near, and something to be 
palpably touched, if they could but get up to it, 
their sense of the nearness of the heavens was a 
small thing, and the loss of that sense of nearness 
is little to be mourned. You remember that before 
astronomy became a science, one said that the 
stars were but holes through which the heavenly 
glory streamed. It was the best astronomy he 
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had, or in those days could find; but is any man 
farther from God because he knows that every star 
is a mighty world, the handiwork of God? What 
has any distance or nearness of the heavens to do 
with the deep things of the human spirit, with the 
love of things divine and gracious, with the passion 
after holiness by which man grows near to God? 
Because, by a flash of lightning, I can speak to the 
other side of the world ; because I live in a genera- 
tion in which men gain the strength of giants, and 
can move mountains—am I farther from God? As 
if these things interfered with God’s spirit ; as if, 
because we have grown scientific, the heavens are 
farther off than they used to be! 

This is the babble of the time, and speech more 
foolish was never spoken. Man’s nearness to God, 
or distance from Him, arises from no scientific 
knowledge, nor from the want of it. Man grows 
near to God by likeness of soul. Let the “ Iliad” 
of Homer, and the “Paradise Lost” of John 
Milton, tell how near to God man’s soul may grow 
to be. Give us one glorious strain of music from 
Beethoven, that we may learn how divine the 
-answering harmony of our own hearts may be. 
Let man’s joy in the beauties of sun and mountain 
and blue sky, and the glories of his heroism, his 
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martyrdom, his self-sacrifice and love, proclaim his 
kinship with God, and show that he is of Godlike 
spirit—and remains for ever God’s dear darling. 
Therefore, as far as I am concerned, let the heavens 
become as astronomical as they will. Let one 
touch of man’s true nature come, one great inspira- 
tion of heroism, one touch of true love, and where 
are these things? The soul leaps to the soul, the 
lover to the loved ; through all material surround- 
ings man cries to God in claim of kinship, and 
God hears that claim and answers it. 

Still, you may say, the revelation of God’s power 
‘made by science has removed the sense of His 
immediate presence. Then, science has done a 
good work. Such a sense of nearness, brought 
about by a want of knowledge and a mean appre- 
hension of God’s power, might belong to idiots, and 
is certainly wneceded by mankind. One can give 
that “sense of God’s nearness” a benediction, a 
fervent blessing, and let it go as quickly as may 
be. I have no belief at all in that talk of the age 
which says that all this growth of knowledge has 
tended to remove man’s faith in God’s presence. 
Shall I, because I no longer believe, as the ancients 
did, that God is this to-day, and that to-morrow ; 
that He is a creature of impulse, like a man; a 
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Being petting one little nation because of its narrow 
sectarianism, and departing from His fixed plans to 
gratify a people’s egotism ; because I believe that 
God never allows cause and consequence to part 
company ; that He has no favourites, in the human 
sense ; that over all His children He is always watch- 
ful; that every man is in his proper place; that to 
all alike God deals justice and mercy ;—shall I 
say, because of this, that God’s presence has gone 
farther off—like those heavens which, in Hazlitt’s 
saying, “have become astronomical”? Shall I, 
who hold these sublime faiths, have need to ask, 
for a moment, whether I have lost or gained? 

God is to us a greater Being than the ancients 
ever knew. Though we may fancy that the heavens, 
or whatever other material place men may have 
thought He dwelt in, have grown distant, His 
spirit has grown near. It is the glory of earthly 
love to clasp, to hold, to have in near communion, 
to see, to hear, to touch, Wait until some one 
whom you love is coming from a distant land. 
Then the railway time-table and the clock are often 
consulted. He is here, or there, within a hundred 
miles, fifty, ten, now five miles—with every mile 
nearer an added hope, a sweeter expectation—until 
he stands before you, face to face, and you join 
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hands, Then distance is reckoned, indeed ; and 
nearness is the joy and glory of love. For though 
there have been queries as to the truth of the 
poetical saying that “absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,” there has been no query, so far as 
I know, about the pleasantness of having those we 
love near at hand, and constantly within sight and 
sound. Admitted, then, that for all earthly human 
purposes remoteness means estrangement. At least, 
in the end, it leads to it. If we were speaking of 
mere humanities, we might, with Hazlitt, lament 
the time when earth seemed so near to heaven. But 
when we come to speak of Him whom no man 
‘hath seen at any time, we go to the spirituality of 
things—we measure no longer by earthly measure. 
Whoso learns his lessons about God only by physical 
signs ; who, by the flash of the lightning and the 
roll of the thunder, knows all he knows of Gad, 
has learned his lesson wrongly. By such as have 
learned a wiser lesson, the saying that “no man 
hath seen God at any time” is accepted as a mere 
earthly interpretation of humanity and of God. 
For, if we love one another, God dwelleth in us; 
and the physical remoteness of the heavens, wherein 
man .of old chose to believe that God had His 
dwelling-place, becomes of no account. 
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With love lives no sort of distance, whether it be 
corporeal or of position, whether the lovers be 
wide apart, or whether the glory of the one and 
the meanness of the other do seem to sever them ; 
love knows no check, and submits to no earthly 
bondage. Where lives the greatness of that lovely 
passage which I read to you just now? What 
could his greatness do to hold back Joseph from 
the bosom of his little brother, Benjamin? No 
longer the little Joseph, habited in the coat of plaid 
of divers colours with which his father had decked 
him—a dreamer of power, but a dreamer only— 
but now, here in Egypt, was he Prime Minister, 
seated on a throne, surrounded by attendants ; ad- 
viser of Pharaoh, governor, grand plenipotentiary, 
“Your Excellency,” your “Serene Highness,” and 
sundry other matters. Why, what could all this 
do to hold back Joseph’s love? Had he not tried 
to hide it, whilst he questioned carelessly—“ And 
the old man, thy father? and the lad, thy brother?” 
Had he not striven to hide himself from their eyes, 
- and had he not been to them a harsh governor, 
testing them with wantonness and almost cruelty ? 
Did we not feel for these brothers when they came 
with their pathetic plea, speaking to him of “the 
old man, our father, thy servant?” He tested 
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them in all ways: he would hide his love for a 
while ; but at last, in spite of himself, it broke from 
him, and he fell upon Benjamin’s neck and wept. 
Knowing what we know, we forgive the seeming 
cruelty, and can understand how love so great 
should wait before revealing itself. But here was 
this Joseph visited by his poor brethren, the sons 
of an old shepherd, strangers, and in fear in a far 
country ; afd he, Serene Highness, plenipotentiary, 
and what not, lifted into a sphere of astronomical 
greatness and distance—what did it matter? Ite 
seemed quite impossible that this sun of brightness 
and of power should love little Benjamin. But he 
turned to the Egyptians—“Go out! go out!”— 
and fell upon little Benjamin’s neck and kissed 
him. These greatnesses had their sphere ; but love 
was outside them and above them, and scorned 
them. 

There is an old saying, “Love laughs at lock- 
smiths,” which simply means, that physical obstruc- 
tion—bars of iron and so forth—can offer no check 
to that which cometh of the spirit. 

Men have got into confusion, and read backwards 
when they come to study. It is a pure reversal 
of the truth, to say that God is farther off because 
the heavens have become astronomical, that God 
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is farther away because we know Jupiter, and 
because we can tell how many miles of compara- 
tively worthless ether Saturn swims through in the 
course of each cycle. We have made a tariff of 
these things, and have grown to believe that big- , 
ness means greatness—to associate bulk with 
majesty. I have seen mountains in my time. I 
chave beheld the glories of nature in her most 
glorious aspects and places; but I have been 
weighed down by no feeling of my own meanness 
by their size. Is the soul of man small’ by reason 
of the Alps? We ask, “What is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him?” owning our weakness in the 
sight of God; but then, again, we may say, even 
here, “ Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels.” Though, at times, the greatness of the 
mere physical majesty of the earth seems to dwarf 
man, the soul counts itself above these things, and 
exults in its own majesty. These things have 
nought to do with those. matters wherein man’s real 
greatness lies; and if there is any one doctrine, 
which, in these days of Huntingdon sentiment,” I, 
for one, would scorn, it is that which professes that 


* William Huntingdon, an eccentric preacher, loved to 
call himself “coal-heaver” and “sinner saved.” See a 
notice in Chambers’ “ Book of Days.” 
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man is, in himself, contemptibly small amid the 
vastnesses of the universe, and that when a man 
has run up a parcel of vulgar Alps, he is in duty 
bound to feel himself debased and made extremely 
small. As if he were not greater than those Alps, 
which are, after all, nothing more than heaps—the 
biggest heaps we know, perhaps, but only heaps, 
_and which in these days we could get carted away 
for a “consideration”! What are your mountains 
after all? To stand and look at a young mother, 
and to watch her as she passionately kisses her 
baby, and lavishes all manner of foolish, sweet, 
tender names upon it—to have seen this, and to 
have understood it, is better than to have stood on 
the top of the biggest sand-heap the world has to 
show. 

Suppose, for a moment, that God really dwelt in 
those astronomical heavens, and that for a little 
while again they should cease to be astronomical, 
and should come as near as in childhood’s innocent 
folly we fancied them to be, so near, in fact, that if 
you wished to go into the immediate presence of 
God, you might get there by an arrangement of 
some fifteen post balloons. Do you—does any 
rational man—suppose that the human soul would 
_be one whit nearer God than it is now? Or if you 
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sigh, as some have done, and as some still do, for 
the time in which God walked through the streets 
of Jerusalem, in some sense in which he does not | 
walk about London, the advance of the ages has 
but thrown you back. You have degenerated from 
the spiritual religion of your own day to a longing 
for the physical perception which was necessary for 
Jew and Gentile in those early days, but which, by 
that man who has really absorbed the spirit of the 
Christianity of his time, is altogether unneeded. If 
the God you long to know is the God of the spirit, 
who comes to the hearts of all who seek for Him in 
spirit and in truth, who, in every motion of holy 
desire and love, lives in the soul, who stirs men to 
penitence, moves them to contrition, draws them by 
His own sweet, strong influence to Himself—if this 
is the God you seek and long to know, your God is 
always near you. So long as men can hold to 
this spiritual perception of God, science has done 
no mischief; and whilst it has increased man’s 
knowledge, has increased, too, his belief in his near- 
ness to God ; has shown him that his knowledge of 
nature has altered no canon of the eternal laws; 
has cast no shade on any brightness of human 
mercy, or human love; has made no change in any 
way, in the glorious relationships between the 


— 
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human soul and God, by which alone man can rise 
to the height of his own marvellous capacities, 
and in which alone is his belief, his pride, his 
hope. 

No learned inanity of chemistry can rob of its 
glory one single human tear. I know exactly what 
my own blood consists of ; but the marvel and the 


' mystery, and the glory of my being is not chilled 


by that little bit of science. I know exactly what 
my bones are made of, and can calculate to a nicety 
what they would be worth when I have done with 
them, if applied to agricultural purposes—all these 
things I know ; but what then? If you can analyze 
a tear, and can tell me that it consists of so much 
saline matter and so much water, and so forth, what - 
then? Does the knowledge of that make less 
divinely beautiful the tear which comes of passionate 


love? the tear of the kindly hearted who look on 


misery? the tear of penitence? Are these less lovely? 
“Watery particles, with some saline matter,” all of 
them. Take one’s heart, and call it a “force-pump,” 
and then what have you done? You have in- 
creased human knowledge and have done wisely 
and well ; but what have you knocked down? You 
have destroyed no feeling, broken no hope, changed 


~ no place of sentiment. The scientific man has 
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nothing to do with these things, and, if he is wise, \ 
will not meddle with them. 

When the day comes for a strong passion, the 
knowledge of the details of a scientific analysis will 
not hold it in check. There are two books—one of 
the body, and one of the soul—one of matter, and 
one of spirit; and that declaration of Hazlitt’s 
about the heavens having become astronomical, is 
the result of trying to read God in the wrong book. 
There is but one book out of which God can be s/ 
read, and that is the book of the spirit. 

Thus, then, God is hidden to that man who seeks 
Him by the eye, and is revealed to him who seeks 
Him in spirit. Most closely hidden in thick dark- 
ness to him who seeks a physical presence of His 
deity, He is ever near to him who, with true 
spiritual perception, seeks Him. What is it to me 
that Jacob believed heaven could be scaled by a 
ladder, or that I know Jupiter is so many miles 
away? I know that God can be brought near in 
spirit, and through the heart’s experiences, common 
to all. When King David’s child dies, does not 
the king-warrior and poet feel it as strongly as he 
would have done when a shepherd? No height of 
position, or of intellect, can break through the\ 
power of feeling. 
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A religion, such as you and I profess—a religion 
which teaches that God’s dear Son came down from 
heaven to earth, and took upon him the form of 
man, and walked this world, doing a good man’s 
work in it ; and which teaches, further, that in the 
spirit God is still as near as when in the person 
of His Son He walked in Nazareth, dignifying alike 
the earth and man—makes man more loveable, the 
earth more glorious, and the presence of God, to 
such as care to know it, an eternal reality. Thus 
man grows glorified; “a little lower than the 
angels,” and but very little, and having within him 
higher possibilities. Man came out of God’s soul, 
and on one side is close to God, His younger 
brother, His darling. On the other side, man isa 
worm—earth of the earth, corruptible, and falling 
to corruption. Asa creature “crushed before the 
moth,” it is a satisfaction to him to know that God 
is ever near, and a thing to lament to learn that His 
abode seems ever so little removed from us. But we 
have learned, we know and are assured, that in all 
places, and in ali people who love righteousness 
God dwells. To the loving, He is ever close; He 
dwells in them, and they in Him. 


THE DUTY OF STUDYING THE THREE 
BOOKS OF GOD. 





Evening, Fuly 16th, 1876. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.”—MatT. xxii. 37. 


THIS threefold love is answerable to a threefold 
division of the nature that is in us. For these 
expressions “heart,” and “soul,” and “mind,” were 
not wearisome repetitions of the same thing. They 
who know the words of the wisest men, know that 
whether in speech or writing no word is wasted, 
nor can be taken away without loss. Just as it 
was said that from the great law of God “not one 
jot or one tittle should pass away,” for if it were 
not wanted, it had not been there—so with the 
words of the wise there is nothing that can be 
spared. Even the smallest is of consequence ; it 
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is like the brush of a great painter—it may be 
hidden in the result, but it is wanted in the process. 
- Therefore, I ask you whether you have put to 
yourselves the question, What is the difference 
between loving God with the heart, with the soul 
and with the mind? 

We will take the last—loving God with the mind 

—for I find that this is the least preached about, 
and the least practised. To love God with the 
‘heart, forms a large part of the best books of 
devotion, and is prominent in the sweetest of 
saints, whose lives are the most touching. To love 
God with the soul is to be full of enthusiasm, to 
be crowned with joy, to overflow with a true 
spiritual rapture. But to love with the heart and 
with the soul is easier than to love with the mind. 
To love God with the mind requires study and 
pains ; it is not a thing of emotion, and cannot 
be gained in an hour. Most men prefer the 
emotions that come of themselves, to the sublimities 
that come after deep study. The majority would 
desire to be played upon by the muses, but there 
are some men who love things that require cost, 
study, patience, pains, endeavour. Living for other 
times, they love God with all their heart and soul, 
and with all their mind as well. 
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Now, I ask, what distinct difference do you make 
between these—between loving God with the heart 
and soul and with the mind? I would not have 
your child ask you the difference, and you not be 
able to answer him ; so, I am going to try to make 
plain to you what is meant by loving God with the 
mind. To make it plain to you, one cannot do | 
better than follow the Master’s method ; for when 
he had a great truth to teach, he did it in homely 
fashion. When he wished to set forth God’s love 
for the strayed one, he spoke of the woman and 
the lost piece of silver, and her long search into 
dismal corners; of her thankfulness when it was 
found, and her sweet gossiping with her neighbours 
over the recovered coin. All these things are 
brought in, in order that a lofty truth may be 
made plain to lowly people. So now we will seek 
a few homely things and come back to this word 
of the Divine. 

There are two phrases, then, which are sometimes 
used by master to workman, father to son, teacher 
to scholar, mistress to servant; and one of these 
phrases is, “I see you have got no heart in your 
work.” There are a great many duties in life | 
which it would be only talking fine and not talking 
truth to say that we have any heart for. But the 
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beauty of it is to do them as duties, to pay them 
as taxes. You cannot say you love to pay taxes, 
but then you know the tax is the friend of national 
greatness ; the promoter of wisdom and cleanness, 
and therefore ultimately of religiousness. You 
may not pay with cheerfulness, but you may pay 
with punctuality. 

Then there is that other phrase, “I do wish you 
would put a little more mind into that.” What do 
you mean? Not that he might /ke it better, but 
that he would do it better: I wish, before you let 
that hammer fall, you would let your thoughts fall 
upon what you are doing. It is the habit of doing 
a thing with a minimum of thinking that is com- 
plained of. This is found to prevail in the degree 
that people are dunces, and uneducated. For 
instance, in burning weather like this, some servant 
who has been scolded in winter for leaving the 
door open, shuts it. I could teach a dog better 
than that. 

Take another illustration. Suppose you have 
some great author that you are singularly fond of. 
What do you do to show that you love him? If 
you loved Shakespeare. you would read his plays, 
study them; re-study them; learn them; quote 
them. Poor is the love that needs no vision ; poor 
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is the affection that needs no kissing; dull the 
friendship that needs no hand-shaking. He who 
loves the god is often at the altar, and he who 
loves a great author is frequently at the book. If 
you say, “I love Milton with all my heart,” I ask, 
Do you love him with all your mznxd, too? “Not / 
a syllable of him have I read lately.”. Then, you 
don’t love him. For to love the works of an 
author with all your heart and mind, you must 
meditate upon them, copy them, go over them 
again and again, until at last they become like 
this Book, to those who study it. But, how many 
psalms :can your tongue say? What sweet bread 
of God have you laid by from the ‘study of this 
Book? What water of life have you drawn from 
it? This is what I call loving a book with your 
mind. 

These things I hope may render somewhat clear 
to you what it is to love God with the mind. It 
is to search for Him thoughtfully, carefully, where-' 
soever He has shown Himself. And there be three 
Great Books of God which you must study, if you 
are to love Him with your mind—namely, Nature, 
History, and the Holy Scriptures. According to 
a man’s intensity of love, will he study all three 
volumes. I don’t say that he need be profound in 
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science ; but to know God with the mind is to 
know something of His ways in nature—to know 
some little of astronomy, the rising of the sun, the 
changes of the moon, the office of storms, the 
nature of earthquakes, and so on. 

Nor would this be unprofitable knowledge. It is 
always a pleasure to the man thus educated to 
trace the doings of God in nature. If I see the 
stormy sea, I know it is the work of God. When 
I see the waves rise high, I know they rise high for 
purifying, and that by this process, what we have 
made foul shall be turned to pureness. Whoso has 
learned that much of God, understands that the 
stormy sea ministers to God’s will ; that the thunder 
before which the foolish quake, and the lightning 
before which they may do well to fear, are charm- 
ing ; that they add to man’s health, and to nature’s 
beauty, purifying the air and refreshing the parched 
fields; that the air is thus purged by the fire of 
God, burning what is noxious and destructive, and 
cleansing the world for God and for man. This 
loving God with the mind, is profitable unto all 
things. For when a man with upward eye looks 
upon the storms of life, he will see that they, too, 
purify him, cleanse him from sin, ambition, envy, 
and hate, and bring him unto that sweetness of 
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soul which alone can come through the thorough 
cleansing of the “temple of God.” 

I have known people love God with the heart, 
and yet talk as if the works of God were not worth 
studying. What is the use, they say, of studying 
God in His works? Ah! he who loves a woman 
well, loves the very trinkets she wears. Whoso 
loves a man well, loves every hair of his head. 
All, everything, even the smallest thing, is glowing 
with preciousness, and is made glorious by the 
deep love of the heart. For a man, therefore, on 
the plea of loving God with his heart, not to love 
Him with his mind, is to offer but a part. Who 
are you, that you should. look upon nature in her 
beauty, and behold the green fields and the trees, 
every leaf of which is full of the life of God, every 
blade of grass a passing mystery, a consummate 
divineness—who are you that you should turn from 
that volume and say, “I love God with my heart, 
and not with my mind?” 

There is no excuse for you if you know nothing 
about nature. Do you say you have no time for 
these things? One flower from your table, if you 
will study it, will be more than a garden ; one rose 
_ is worth’ more attention than all your furniture. 
No time? You can find plenty of time to study 
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your own foolish garments; and have you no time 
to study the garments of God? Whoso shall watch 
_ the sun, and ask a few questions about his rising 
shall find that that one hour of study shall make 
him more instructed than before in regard to the 
great works of God. Therefore, a part of loving 
God with the mind is to study God’s works. It 
is not “necessary to salvation,” as it is called, but 
it is necessary to large love ; for God is not loved 
with the mind by stupid people. 

Those of you who have passed a month without 
reading a book, have not loved God with your 
mind. You have read the Bible, you say. Yes, 
but not much of it; and what you have read you : 
have not read with much intelligence. It is mar- 
vellous with how little intelligence some people 
will read the Bible. If you have not studied the 
difference between loving God with all your heart 
and loving Him with all your mind, then you have 
not read ¢hat passage with your mind yet. Now, 
no amount of mysticism, enthusiasm, or rapture, 
can absolve a man from loving God with his mind, 
by a faithful, diligent study of His works. 

Now we will close that volume, and open a 
second. You recollect the frequent calls that were 
made upon the Jewish people to remember their 
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history, and the history of their forefathers. N ow, 
David pours out a rapturous psalm, and tells of 
how the Philistines were divided and the ark of 
God brought home. Later on, some prophet takes 
up the glorious strain, and contrasts their condition 
now, with the miseries that came when they went 
a-whoring after false gods. And then there is 
Stephen, and he, too, begins from the beginning, 
and tells again the story of God’s dealings with | 
the people. All those men loved God with their 
mind ; they studied His judgments, and His won- 
derful doings among the children of men. They 
knew that if they were ignorant of history, they 
could not love God with their minds. But what 
do you know of history? “Here and there a scrap, 
perhaps, and that is about all. If one were to put 
you through your facings, you would come off 
badly, some of you. Ah! then, you “haven't 
studied sufficiently.” But why haven’t you? You 
should be able to mark out to your child all the ; 
shining way of God ; the old Pagan beginnings of 
this land, the slow spread of the Divine Word, the 
preaching of Augustine, the studies of Wycliffe, 
until you come down to this year of Christ. He 
who studies these things, loves God with his mind. 
I am not blaming you for not knowing things, 
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but for not ¢rying to know them. I am asking you 
about the present state of your love; whether you 
know more this day than you did twelve months 
back ; or whether you love God with your heart 
and soul only, and not with your mind? You 
may say, “I have a great love for Tennyson ;” but 
if you do not study him, if you don’t know more 
of him all this time, then, I say, sit down; your 
plea is not acknowledged; your claim is not 
allowed. What shall I say, then, in regard to your 
professed love of God? You say you love God 
with your mind, only you do not wse your mind 
upon the love of God. So it is the phrase you 
have, and not the thing! ; 
These written words of men through +whose 
minds the Holy Spirit has passed, what are they 
to you? How much do you understand? You 
have only to visit some families, and hear them 
give out a morsel of the New Testament to the 
children and servants, or a piece of history, un- 
explored and unexplained (and very profitless it 
is), to see with what little intelligence they read 
this Book. Now, he who loves God with his mind, 
when he reads this Book, goes deep into it, traces 
its passages, and takes up the question of what 
men thought about God in the early history of the 
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world, from the days of the Patriarchs down to the 
time when the Holy One sat by the well and said, 
“The day cometh, and now is, when neither in this 
mountain shall men worship, nor yet at Jerusalem ; 
but the whole earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord. Men shall worship Him anywhere, 
because they will worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” The lover of God with the mind, then, 
understands Scripture, for its meaning is made more 
and more clear to him, by the increasing light shed 
upon it by study. 

The result of all this is to show that ignorance 
is a sin. Whatsoever you could have done, and 
have not done, is an omission of your duty. The 
time will come when people will talk about igno- 
rance as they talk about a hump-back, a deformity. 
You never had a prize, perhaps, when you went to 
school. What then? You need not remain ignorant | 
all your life. Peter, the fisherman, learned to love 
Christ with his mind, as well as with his heart. 
And look at the sweet love of St. John. Those 
men loved their Lord with all their heart and soul, 
and mind. It is my painful duty to tell you that 
your ignorance isa sin. Your “opportunities have 
been so scant,” you say. Well, for that you are 
to be pitied ; but I must blame you if you have not 
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used even the scant opportunities you have had. 
Is not history full of examples of men who have 
become noble and wise, whose opportunities had 
been far more scant than yours? Look at that 
shepherd boy upon the Scottish mountains, lying 
upon his back there, measuring the distance of the 
stars by a piece of string stretched upon two bits 
of stick.* Look at that boy, sitting upon the stair- 
case, that he might read the words of wisdom by 
the common light. And read how, sitting out 
there in the bitter cold, reading by that borrowed 
light, he grew noble, and at length learned, and 
ultimately famous.— You were never so hard up as 
that. How shall you be guiltless, then, if you are 





* James Ferguson. “I used to stretch,” says he, “a 
thread with small beads on it, at arm’s length, between my 
eye and the stars, sliding the beads upon it till they hid such 
and such stars from my eye, in order to take their apparent 
distances from one another; and then, laying the thread 
down on a paper, I marked the stars thereon by the beads.” 
—CRAIk’s ‘‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” 

t Pope Adrian VI. was the son of a poor bargeman of 
Utrecht. While attending gratuitous classes at Louvaine 
he was unable to afford himself candles whereby to study at 
night. But he did not on that account spend his time in 
idleness. He used to take his station, we are told, with his 
book in his hand, in the church porches, or at the corners 
of the streets, where lamps were generally kept burning, and 
to read by their light.—CRAIK, 
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more ignorant than many people who have not 
had your advantages? Nine-tenths of what you 
are pleased to call your “afflictions,” are nothing 
but a necessary and proper whipping for your 
faults. So, again, the larger part of your ignorance 
is your own crime. You ought not to be a dunce. 
And yet, if you squinted with one eye it would 
cause more suffering to your vanity, than if all the 
works of God were utterly unknown to you. 

It is time that men and women knew that God 
cannot be loved with the mind, except that mind 
be thoughtfully and studiously engaged touching 
the word, and works, and ways of God. There be 
three volumes which a man must read often in 
order to love God with the mind. He must read 
the works of God, the ways of God, and the word 
of God. His works are around you; His ways are 
in your own life, and in the deeds of your fathers ; 
His word is here and also wheresoever a holy soul 
continues to show man the marvellous mercies of 
God. Now, making all allowance for your scant 
opportunities, and so on, I say this, there can be 
no deep love of God, except you give your brain 
to it,except you give your thoughts to it, except 
you love Him with your mind. So may you this 
night make this resolve,—Thou, O Lord, shalt not 
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if I can help it, fashion or frame one single thing 
that I will not strive to know. Thy sweet varied 
word, here glowing with gentle beauty, and there 
storming with a noble wrath, shall be studied by 
me, until at last I open the Book of Psalms and 
read, “O Lord, how I love Thy Law: it is my 
meditation day and night. Thy testimonies are 
as food unto me: in them is my joy.” Then shall 
you understand that wisdom is better than rubies, 
and knowledge sweeter than honey. Then, being 
charitable, you shall love God with your heart; 
then, being enthusiastic, you shall love God with 
a passionate soul; then, being intelligent, you shall 
love God with an inquiring mind. Then, this three- 
fold cord, not easily broken, shall be for you, and 
you shall keep this first and great commandment, 
to “love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDYING ‘THE 
THREE BOOKS. 





Morning, Fuly 23rd, 1876. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind.”—LUKE x. 27.* 


I SHALL ask you to consider again this morning 
what it is to love God with the mind. 

“Putting your heart into unpleasant duties” is 
quite possible ; but it is a secret which comes late. 
It is often late in life before a man can say, “ Thy 
statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage.” He begins with statutes (and who 
can fall in love with statutes?), and, by degrees, 





* This discourse resumes and continues the last, and the 
reader must expect a little recapitulation ; but the repeated 
thought is always differently clothed, and it would have been 
a loss to suppress it. 
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through putting his mind into it, his heart begins 
to glow, and that which was a stony table becomes 
at last a song. But aman must not ask for that in 
“the morning of life. It is afternoon wisdom ; 
evening glory. If you can seldom put your heart 
in it, therefore, put your mind in it, till by-and-by 
you learn to love it. Where the heart is in it, the 
fingers grow nimble, and the brain is quickened. 
_ Christ claims that God is to be loved with all our 
nature. They who love God, then, with the heart 
only, do sin. You are to love God with all your 
mind, with all your brain, and thought, and power ; 
with reason and with argument ; with learning and 
knowledge. No pretence that you love God with 
your heart, absolves you from loving Him with your 
mind—your soul and mind, in communion. Did it 
ever strike you that being ignorant is disservice to 
God ; so much withdrawn from the Almighty ? To 
the degree that you refuse to love the sublime study 
of nature ; to that degree I have no pity for your 
ignorance. It is a failure in your service; a cold- 
ness in your love to God. 

To some of you, I expect it will be a new light 
in which to view this question, that a Christian 
man should be bound to be a learned man. But 
the wonders of folly are done with; from around 
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the foolish man the halo is departed. There was 
that poor boy, who, with his piece of string and his 
beads, studied Venus and Saturn, and mapped the 
relative positions of the stars. That boy was very 
fervent, and pious; he was giving his mind to it; 
and the string and the beads—ah! they did their 


work, they sufficed. Therefore, all pleas about | 


“opportunities” are of no account. If your knife 
is blunt, you must put on more force. If you have 
but a few minutes in which to do a thing, you must 
put more steam on. Of all whimpering, “I have 
had such small opportunities” is the most feeble 
and inexcusable. The time has come when we must 
utterly refuse to pity people for their ignorance. 

If you love God with ali your mind, you will do 
what you do when you love a great author. You 
may say, “ Of all authors, I think Shakespeare is the 
greatest ; but I have never read one of his plays, 
never studied one of his sonnets.” Indeed! What 
do you do, then, to show your love to Shakespeare ? 
“Oh, I talk about him.” He who loves an author 
well, turns his pages again and again ; weighs his 
words, and marks their construction. If he reads 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” he studies it attentively, 
and proposes to himself to go back to his labour of 
love again and again. I don’t know who is your 


— 
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darling ; but I know it is the author with whom 
you are most familiar. And that is what loving 
God with all your mind is. You must love the 
actions that He has done. The three great volumes 
of God which you should study, are before every 
one of you. There is the splendid volume of 
Nature ; that book over which the great Hebrew 

{writer says, God looked while He rested from His 
labours, not with the rest of weariness, but with the 
drawing back of an artist, when the last stroke is 
struck—looked at it and saw that it was good. 
They who love God with all their mind, will, as 
time suffers them, read that great volume of Nature 
through and through. 

The study of science is one of the ways of loving 
God with your mind. The study of the sciences ot 
the geologist and the physiologist will help you so 
to love God. All libraries, all learning, all science, 
all skill, are aids to loving God. If a man looks 
upon a tree as merely something inanimate, that 
man is not loving God with all his mind. The 
instructed man beholds in it blood, pulse, and life ; 
and he knows that that tree has a relationship to 
all things; that there is only One Spirit in the 
world, that all things are one, one only, one ever 
and the same. 
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This afternoon, if you will take down some book 
about nature, and study it, you will be learning to 
love God with all your mind. “But I should not 
study science on Sunday, should 1?” Yes, if I 
had time, I should. For I should be looking upon 
the works of God, and looking upon them with love. 

And History, the whole of history, is a volume 
full of the love of God. It should be constantly 
opened. To read of all the great men who have 
benefited the world, will help you to love God with 
your mind. It is this miserable way of saying, “I 
should like to know these things, but——-” Well, 
know them, then. If you are ignorant, there is no 
excuse for you. 

And we will call this Bible the third volume. For 
though we recognize all Scriptures, nevertheless, 
because this book does, more clearly than any other | 
book, affirm the presence of God, as the guide of 
man’s story, we give this Booka place—not putting 
it altogether in the place of Nature, or in the place 
of History—but we give it a place of its own, as 
the companion of man when his heart and eyes are 
most fixed upon God. It is full of the defects and 
immoralities of patriarchs, kings, and others ; but it 
is also full of the communicated glories of the Lord 
God, whom these people served. 

D 
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The love of God with the mind will make you 
consider whether you ought not to give as much 
time to the fringes of the garment of God as to 
your own garments; whether or no half as much 
time has been given to these marvellous things 
about God, as has been given to the small beer of 
which the larger part of what people are pleased to 
call “conversation ” is composed. 

Now, not only is it a duty of the lover of God to 
be conversant with the works of God; but to keep 
the garden of the soul free from weeds. The day 
will come when ignorance upon all these things will 
be looked upon as worse than disease ; when it will 
be looked upon as a crime, and we shall hear of 
“the trial of a man for being ignorant,” or of “a 
woman for being silly.” What a trial it would be 
for you, if this were put into force! Fancy you 
being charged with ignorance, and the evidence 
being taken!—and the verdict being pronounced 
“that this stupid person be sent to hard labour 
forthwith.” 

Our hand is put to that plough, and shall never 
be brought back. For this insistance is a question of 
morals also, as well as religious duty. Loving God 
with all your mind, then, is to love Him with your 
brain and thoughts. To say you love Him with 
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your heart, is nonsense, except you love Him also 
with your mind. If I were to publish a book, and 
you would not buy it, or read it, you would not be 
loving me with all your mind. If you love an 
author, you will not have the titles of his works 
labelled upon wooden backs, and put upon your 
shelves. No, no; you will get the works, and read 
them through ; every page, every line, every word. 

And now, why this insistance? Because loving 
God with the mind is the strengthening of the 
mind, and the finest process of weeding. It will 
lift conversation into something worth hearing, 
instead of its falling into commonplace gossip, 
scandal-mongering, and pitiful chronicling of petty 
things. When the higher ‘culture of the mind is 
neglected ; when knowledge is looked upon as a 
very good thing to have, but not to be sought 
after; then be you sure there will be plenty of 
weeds. “My son, get wisdom, get understanding ; 
cry after knowledge, and lift up thy voice for 
understanding. Seek her as silver, and search for 
her as for hid treasures!” This was the passionate 
cry of the wise man of old time. 

Remember, for your encouragement, that every 
duty mastered, every map studied, every bit of 
knowledge gained, is a weed rooted up. The tree 
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of knowledge is like the cedar ; it is not friendly to 
frivolity. It is an evergreen, beneath which frivolity 
can have no place. The chief weeds that are fatal 
to it are these—littleness, and the ability to talk a 
long time on the head of a pin. It is not little to 
learn about a pin, for one may talk scientifically 
a long time about such a thing. But it is the 
frivolous talking about nothing, the littleness, the | 
envy, the jealousy, the spite, the gossip, the scandal, 
the backbiting tweedle-twaddle, in which so many 
people indulge, that I am speaking of. These are 
the weeds for which there is no possible growth, 
when a man learns to love God with all his mind. 
He who has got to that state, cares little for the 
scandal of the streets. 

There is that weed, Envy. Who could be envious 
who hath God for his lover? Envy! There is 
that person has so many hundreds a year. Well, 
what of that? I have the seven stars, Plato’s 
brain, Isaiah’s prophecies, David’s Psalms, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ his heart. With such posses- 
sions, I have no time to be envious. And jealousy! 
who has time for that nonsense, whose heart is 
filled with heavenly love, who holds communion 
with the mighty dead, whose room is peopled with 
the great masters of all time who, though dead, 
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yet speak? And what have I seen? I have seen 
nights such as one this week—when God’s beauty 
was poured forth to all men; when the heavens 
shone with the glory of an archangel’s wing ; when 
the splendour of all things seemed to be gathered 
in the clouds in one marvel of glorious beauty ; and 
I beheld—what ?—two or three people turn their 
backs to it, and proceed to chronicle some foolish 
gossip. The lover of God would be filled with a 
glowing enthusiasm as he gazed upon this pas- 
sionate outpouring of the glory of God ; but these 
stupid people, in their sullenness of heart, turned 
round to talk the gossip of some filthy court, and 
relate some narrative of some filthy harlot. What 
weeds! And even the fire of God could not arrest 
their attention! Even the bushes seemed to take 
fire, and yet no fire of God stirred in their hearts. 
They stood with their backs to that splendour, 
whilst it seemed at that moment that the Lord had 
rended the heavens, that the children of men might, 
just for a moment, behold His glory. So every one 
of you can turn from these continual dissertations 
of God, to envy, spite, malice, and evil-speaking ! 
If it is too late for you to mend, there is your 
child. Oh! think of the child. Fill the little 
child’s mind with something higher. I have never 
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known a little child yet, who had been brought up 
to have a large and thorough love of nature, who 
was not saved from the nastiest things that beset 
human nature. Made to know the language of the 
flowers ; filled full of the passionate love of nature, 
acquainted with the cataract, and with the shady 
forest ; knowing the rising of the sun, and the age 
of the moon ; I say that child is armed, not against 
strong passions, perhaps, but certainly against the 
creeping things of life. 

To love God with all one’s mind is the greatest 
protection against pettiness, littleness, and stinging 
spite. Knowledge is a fine insect powder; very 
good against human flies, that bite and sting ; 
against the mosquitoes of rage and wrath. The 
finest insect-powder is knowledge and the love of 
it, and the study of God’s works and ways. So I 
find culture to be a holy regimen, a godly diet ; 
and the last and best expression of man as an 
intellectual being is that he loves his God with all 
his mind. The love of God with the mind brings 
enthusiasm and admiration of God’s works and 
ways. A good man increases his knowledge daily. 
He will master day by day some new line, as he 
would from some favourite poet, till he comes to 
‘the full fruition of all. 
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I have spoken strongly ; but years have taught 
one that there is nothing like knowledge to guard 
against meanness, and that little things will hardly 
live by the side of these great ones. These tall 
trees of God are protectives against all noxious 
weeds. Remember the garden of the sluggard, 
what a plight it was in! And I, who garden in 
other gardens than that, know that in the garden 
of those who study not, no cedar of Lebanon shall 
grow, no rose of Sharon; nothing but the thistle 
and the dock, and other such poor pestilent weeds. 
For it is by man’s industry only that the garden of 
the mind can be made to flourish; as God put 
Adam in the garden of Eden, to keep it in order. 

Now, you will have drawn your own conclusion 
as to what it is to love God with the mind. I need 
not again remind you that it is possible to love 
God with the heart, and not with the mind; and, 
alas! it is possible to love Him with the mind, and 
not with the heart. But, thank God, it is also 
possible, that, because I love Him with all my 
mind, I may come at last to love Him with my 
heart and soul, too. What I plead for is what 
Christ pleaded for. No man can be thoroughly 
enamoured of God’s works, and not become lowly, 


humble, and wise of heart. A good man, then, 
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should be a learned man, a thoroughly instructed 
man in the three great volumes of God. Then 
shall he keep the first and great commandment, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” And who shall separate what the Lord 
Christ hath joined? Listen again. “And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” 


NATURAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
CHILDREN. 





Morning, May 21st, 1876. 
“The Lord shall rejoice in His works.”—PSALM civ. 31. 


IT is an acknowledged mark of graciousness that 
a guest shall show his consciousness of the festival 
by the joy (in appearance, at least) that he wears, 
for it is human nature to require that the wedding- 
garment shall be worn by those who sit at the 
wedding-feast. And God hath the same right to 
ask that, when by the breath of the west wind He 
decks the earth with beauty, man shall at least 
rise as far as possible to the occasion, and put 
away that dreary dulness which usually charac- 
terizes the British people in regard to the attrac- 
tions of nature. If possible, one should set aside 
the mourner’s face and hush the cry of the sad heart 
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when the “oil of gladness” is brought forth by 
God. For I doubt not it must have struck you that 
‘one gets very little out of one’s religion, if it never 
seems to beautify one outwardly or inwardly. It 
seems to be perpetual Lent with most religious 
people ; and I know few who recognize the divine 
duty of being cheerful and of promoting joyfulness 
and mirth in others. Ask some of these people 
what they suppose God was thinking about when 
He made the monkey, or when he put that quaint 
little house upon the snail’s back, that it might 
carry its habitation whithersoever it went! Read 
them that Song of Solomon, if you dare—that 
great-hearted, hot-blooded, passionate love-song, 
that song of songs—and they will shrink and 
shudder, and doubt and fret, and wonder whether 
these things have anything to do with “religion” or 
not. The consequence is, their religion does very 
little to give them joy. 

When I was a child this “religion” was my 
spectre, my terror ; for it came with a chill hand 
and put out all the joy and bloom of life for me. 
Too often, in manhood, we think of it as a question 
of judgment. Granted that it is, yet remember 
that one of the primary objects of revealed religion 
is that the life of man may run in beauty, through 
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living out all that he preaches. But too often one 


is obliged to go amongst sinners, in order to know 


what true manhood is. It is dull company to be’ 


with the saints ; for they mostly seem to have 
gotten very little out of their religion, and they 
seldom deviate into joy. But why should the 
children of a King go mourning all their days? 
He who wrote that song of the world to the Divine 
Master said, “ Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again 
I say, Rejoice.” 

Now, this want of laughing—this fear of being 
joyful, is a melancholy method of praise. It is 
ungrateful to God. I would rather dance like 
David, than sit still like some Christians. I re- 
member being in a church once in America. They 
certainly had a warm church, and that was plea- 
sant ; but, in one sense, it was a fine ice-house, for 
nobody seemed to feel any joy. When we came 
out, I was asked what I thought of the service. I 
said that if some negro had come in and howled 
out an Allelujah, it would have been a joy; but 
nobody had shown anything except conceit—it 
was all intellectualism. It is very amusing some- 
times to watch religious people. How difficult it 
is to bring them to book about joy and mirth! 
Possibly God blesses joy and mirth, they think ; 
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but they put them aside as things that belong to 
the debatable land. Now, you and I have been 
looking into this question—whether we should give 
our sanction to the doing of anything, or getting 
profit from anything which, either in principle or 
in practice, we are in doubt about, as to its being 
abstractly right or wrong. So it is with mirth 
and joy. Is it right or wrong to be mirthful? If 
right, then, in God’s name, why look always with 
such a sad and serious face upon the things of life ? 

Much of this drab, east-winded sort of religion 
comes from following the New Testament too 
closely, as though its grand rules and laws were 
meant to be explanations or pictures of the whole 
of human life, instead of being, as they are, special 
rules for special matters and special times. Of 
course it has struck you what a difference there is 
between the Old Testament and the New. When 
I was a boy, I never heard anything about the joy 
of God in his works. One might as well have 
lived in a shop, for all I knew about the God of 
nature. The Old Testament spreads over centuries. 


~The human race had had leisure to write it, and 


therefore put into it what the writers of the New 
Testament could not do. The New Testament 
had one work to do—to open the gate of mercy 
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to all mankind, and to break down the middle wall 
of partition between all tribes and nations. It had 
no time or occasion to attend to aught else, and so 
had little to do with mirth and joy. So religious 
people are in doubt whether or not these are things 
fit for fallen men. It is clear to them that apples 
belonged to the sinless ; but, having been taken by 
the sinful, they doubt whether they have any longer 
a right to enjoy them. 

Now, do deliver your child from this sort of 
thing. Let the little child learn from the beginning 
that the dear God is a God of mirth. Tell him of 
how God made the little bird, and gave its little 
brain the divine mathematics by which it makes 
its wondrous nest so secure and so strong against 
the wind. And then, when the little nest is ready, 
the eggs are laid, and by-and-by the young birds 
are hatched. Then there is the rearing and feeding 
of the little brood (and in that may be seen a lesson 
of devotion which men and women would do well 
to copy). So the child may be taught to behold 
the dear God in these things. If children were 
brought up in that, instead of in things that don’t 
concern them—catechisms about damnation and 
other succulent things for babes—it would be much 
better for them. At least they would be brought 
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up to understand that the Lord rejoices, and shall 
rejoice, in his works. Let me plead for your 
children. It is pitiful to me to see how, in this 
town, children grow up, oh! so ignorant of the 
works of God—unable to understand anything of 
the marvel and mystery of the great “River of 
God.” It is to me ungrateful that the dear God 
should have spread so abundant a feast, and these 
children should have no wedding-garment on. 

It has been well said that “The works of the 
Lord are sought out by those that take pleasure in 
them.” If the stars were to appear only once in 
a thousand years, how mankind would date from 
it and talk of it! If the moon were to shine forth 
only once in your lifetime, what a night it would 
be! How it would go into the calendar! How 
you would stand at the street corners to talk of 
how Heaven had been opened, and a gleam of the 
glory of Heaven had shown forth! But, because 
these things happen almost every night, they are 
not “sought out” by man. Instead of being 
amazed at the prodigal wealth of God, and with 
hearts full of thankfulness crying out, “The earth 
is full of Thy riches: O Lord, how bountiful are all 
Thy works!” we pass them by with indifference. 
Now, I say distinctly that a very large part of the 
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religion of a little child should consist in the loving 
admiration and intelligent understanding of the 
works of God in nature. 

A child should not only be taught to love them, 
but to understand them ; for he does scant justice 
to the works of God who simply takes them as an 
appearance or show. That is one of the glories of 
nature, no doubt; but the “second thoughts,” that 
come from “searching out” the works of God, are 
what are needed in order truly to understand them. 
For, to them who understand the great office of 
nature, all is spirit, showing itself in a material 
form ; everything that the eye of man beholds, pre- 
existed in the mind of God as a joy, a wish, a 
delight. ¥ 

Therefore, it is wise that the little child should 
very early be taught that the only way in which 
man can know the mind of God is through his 
works ; that night and day, river and sea, calm and 
storm, earthquake and volcano, beast and bird, acid 
and alkali, bone and blood and muscle—all once 
were necessarily ideas in the mind of God; that 
they are what they are by virtue of a preceding 
affection in God. Whatsoever I behold is a thought 
of God, handed to me in the only way in which 
I could understand it. The stone tells tales of 
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‘Him, the blue egg of the bird, the nightingale’s 
song, the foam of the sea, the snail and its shell ; 
all things in nature speak to me of God. And, if 
I love the Eternal Lover as the Eternal Lover 
should be loved, I take up any one of these little 
things and kiss it reverently, and say, “It is Thine, 
O God, and it was once Thy thought.” I try to 
catch what it was that God intended. 

To me, nothing is common or unclean. All that 
has now passed away had once its meaning and its 
use. The lion and the bear, the wolf and the 
spotted tiger ; each have their meaning, each have 
their day, and pass away. So I come to under- 
stand that, almost in a material sense, “the child 
shall put his hand upon the cockatrice’s den, and 
that the calf and the young lion shall lie down 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” So 
it shall be that the soft and gentle spirit of the 
Child shall one day lead away the tigers and lions 
of the world ; the gentleness of Christ, which is the 
gentleness of God, shall one day put away all those 
“terrible things in righteousness.” Having done 
their work, the days of the world shall pass away, 
in order that the sweet and blessed days of God’s 
peace may come. 

So, let not your child call anything common or 
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unclean. It is a shame to see a little child afraid 
of anything; yet, how often we see women teach- 
ing their children to shriek at a frog or a spider! 
The wise man kills the tiger and the lion ; for, 
though they may have been necessary in the early 
development of the world, they are done with now, 
and must pass away; and the child should be 
taught that these are some of the creatures of a 
primal time, which should be fought and overcome. 
But the little child should be taught to put a spider 
upon his hand, to look into the bright eyes of a 
frog, and to watch the glorious colours of the toad 
without shrinking. And, as he gets older, he 
should be able to look upon human blood, to ap- 
preciate the glory of the knife which lays open the 
splendours of the human body, and, instead of 
shrinking from what is within, he should be taught 
to sing out with all his might and soul, “I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” When. he learns all 
about the bones and muscles of the human body, 
and the skin with its seven million pores—all these 
things should be charming to him—beautiful, until 
his enraptured eye should know at last that there 
is nothing in this world unclean except man’s 
uncleanness ; nothing unclean except when the 
children of God lose themselves in the mean things 
E 
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of the lower life. The little child then should be 
brought up early without fear and without trembling, 
and should be taught from the beginning that 
whatsoever he beholds is but the outward repre- 
sentation of what was in the mind of God—that 
everything that is visible was once an invisible 
thought of God. For as, the master of the house 
being out, I look around his room and judge of 
him by what is there, so do I judge the Great 
Artist, Who is the master of all things, by what I 
see around me. 

Then I go forward, and am glad to know that 
“the Lord rejoices in His works.” What a wonder- 
ful sentence that is! That man must have been 
inspired when he said that God rested from His 
labours, and looked upon His works and pronounced 
them good. Of all joys, that is the grandest and 
sublimest—to review one’s own work, and _ pro- 
nounce it good. There is no passage in English 
much more beautiful than that which describes the 
author of that great work on Falling Rome,* when 
he had just come to the conclusion of his task. 
Walking there under the trees of Lausanne, he, like a 
true artist, drew back and admired his finished work. 





* Gibbon. 
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And he was right. For there are times when a man 
may look upon his work and say, “ That is genius!” / 
When Swift was beginning to doat, he took down 
from a shelf one of his own works, and exclaimed, 
“Good God! what a genius I must have had when 
I did that!” So, when I have done my best, I will 
think much of it. If it is good, I will vindicate it. 
One great artist, having put the last stroke of his 
genius to a wondrous piece of statuary, threw down 
his hammer, “And now,” said he “speak!” True, / 
the marble could not do it, but he had done all 
that could be done to make it life-like. From 
these things we learn what is meant by the joy of 
God in his works. That man who wrote the Book 
of Genesis, no doubt put his. pen down with a 
“Well done!” from the joy that he felt in having 
completed his work. And so he speaks of God and 
says that He “rested from His labours, and saw / 
that it was good.” 

If, then, all these things around me were once a 
thought of God, and God rejoices in His works, 
shall not I, by my beaming smile, answering to 
His smile, show that I, too, rejoice in the beauty 
of the works of the Lord, and that my soul hath 
reverently sought them out? 

Just think what a large Bible you have got. 
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Instead of being confined to the Old Testament, 
what a Bible God has given you, if you will but 
use it! Even from one neat little bird’s-nest, what 
homely lessons may be drawn! And from one 
of those little feathered birds, what a lesson of God 
we may learn, until the wisest man shall be 
perplexed! Or, take up a bee-hive, and just show 
your child the marvellous wonders of those little 
creatures. And many a lesson may be taught 
from. them ! 

In nature’s progress, what is to come next sheds 
‘glory upon the lower step. Everywhere in nature 
there is that law, that every step is glorified a 
little by the increasing splendour of that which 
is above it. And as it rises to man, and from 
man to God, it prophesies of that which is to come. 
Go to the ant, the bee, and many other creatures, 
-and you will find that the coming glory of man 
is shed upon them. For these creatures have their 
soldiers and their guards, their pomps and splen- 
dours, their economies and exchanges, and _ their 
transports. All things begin to dawn in these 
wondrous creatures. The little child should be 
fascinated with them, should hear a sermon in the 
buzzing bee, and catch the voice of God in every 
flower that blows. Go out with him in the evening, 
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and let him touch the bee-hive, when immediately 
he shall see two sentinels come out to see what it 
is that endangers their city; then, when satisfied 
that all is well, they will return again to take up 
the position of nightly watchers. All these things, 
to the instructed man, make this world a perpetual 
benediction, an eternal teaching, a constant psalm 
to God. 

We plead, then, for the children. We would 
have you give your children very little catechism, 
and not much doctrine, at present—there is a time 
for everything. Some religious people are as cruel 
to children as though they had got the work of 
men to do. It is hard to ask the undeveloped 
child to do the work .of a man. The law pre- 
vents it in our factories; but, in Sunday-schools 
and families, little children are troubled with things 
that would have puzzled St. Augustine, and the 
little feet are made to climb the sandy hill of 
doctrine adown which man stumbles. “But what 
shall you teach your children?” Teach them that 
the good God, the All-Father, the Eternal Lover is 
a joyous God, taking pleasure in His works. “ But, 
is it not desirable that they should know they are 
sinners?” Very! “And ought not you to tell them 
so?” They will tell you so soon enough. You need 
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not give them your views about human depravity; 
for it is more important that they should give you 
theirs than for you to inculcate them beforehand. 
Experience will teach them fast enough. “But 
should not the child have a code of ethics to build 
upon?” No. You must leave it to the experience 
of the little conscience. When that little being 
was sent into the world, God knew what He was 
doing, and He will not ask from it more than the 
child can give. 

Do you want to teach your child the works of 
God? Then take him out, and let him search 
these things out for himself. For I have found 
that the power of experience is everything in 
the instruction of children. All that they learn 
about what we call nature is treasured up by the 
child as latent heat against dull days, as light 
against dark hours. The love of God in nature is 
a charm from meanness, saves the youth from folly 
and sin, keeps him in the path of virtue. I never 
knew a man go utterly astray who loved the 
works of God thoroughly. The passionate love 
of flowers even will do much to keep him innocent 
and pure. 

What do you do with your children all Sunday ? 
“Oh!” some of you say, “I am so exhausted with 
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the labours of the week, that I don’t want to be 
troubled with the children on Sundays; I want to 
rest.” Well, for those of you who must labour like 
this, I am sorry indeed ; but for those who labour 
more than they need, and neglect their children’s 
highest good, I am sorriest of all. Would they like 
to be called into judgment by the All-Father and 
Lover of the little ones? Give your child, then, some 
little instruction about the works of God. Not in 
puzzling over some dry scientific work on Botany ; 
not in teaching him the hard grammar of it; but 
take him out into nature, and talk to him in this 
wise: “The rejoicing God has sent this to you as 
an expression of His thoughts, and to tell you what 
He meant about certain things.” 

The child will ask you questions, and you must 
answer them as best you can. It is no use shirking 
it; though the wisest men have been puzzled to 
know what to do with the questions of a child. 
But there is one thing you must do. You must 
always be honest with the child. If you don’t 
know a thing, say you don’t. He treats a child 
the best who lowers himself to the child, and who, 
when the child puts a question to him which he 
cannot answer, says, “I cannot tell you, my child, 
for there are many things Ido not know. And I, 
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too, my boy, I put questions to which I cannot get 
answers. But I know enough to feed you and 
to care for you.” It is your duty, however, to 
explain to them all that you can. Children don’t 
take much damage from anything they can under- 
stand, and you ought to be able to give such 
answers to your children. I wonder sometimes 
why some people dared to marry or to have 
children at all, they show such utter inability to 
answer their ‘questions. 

Now, remember, it is as much your duty to go 
from business out into nature that the little child 
may be fed with the bread of the soul, as it is to 
go to the warehouse in order that bread for the 
body may be brought in. But how many do it? 
Did women every day learn some new thing about 
nature in order to teach it to the child, what 
children we should grow some day! If man and 
wife were to sit down every evening and discourse 
upon some work of God, in such a manner as that 
the little child might understand it and be in- 
structed by it, what a good thing that would be! 
‘If the child asks, Why is the flower spotted ? tell 
him of the marvels of light. All these things will 
lead the child to comprehend the presence of God 
in nature in the only way in which he can be led to 
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comprehend it; and his mind will understand that 
these are the methods by which the moods of His 
soul are communicated unto us. 

This bright morning we put in a plea for the 
children. The child should be taught very early 
to walk through this world with eyes never blinded, — 
calling nothing common or unclean. He should 
know the works of God as a gentleman knows the | 
works of the old masters. And, just as some of us 
would be ashamed to say that there are pictures 
of the old masters which we do not know, so it 
should be a shame to us not to know the works 
of God. 

Surely the works of the Great Artist should be 
sought out by all them that have pleasure therein. 
Now, to get pleasure therein, one must seek them 
out, and the surest way of being fascinated into 
‘the study of them is to look upon every visible 
thing as an expression of the thought, mind, will, / 
and intention of God. Therefore, each thing tells 
me something of the words of God—something 
that He is thinking about. So, through His works, 
we may rise into communion with the Father of 
all, and then we shall understand the words of the 
- Apostle, “ By the things that are seen, the hidden 
things of God are known.” 


CHEST (FULLUILS OS LS: 





® 
August 9th, 1874. 


“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets ; I am not come to destroy but to fulfil; for 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled.,.—-MATTHEW v. 17, 18. 


IN these words of our Lord a danger is suggested, 
(hence the warning is given); and the danger was 
that men should think Christ came to bring a new 
Religion into the world in the light of which the~ 
Religion of Moses, of David, of Isaiah should pass 
away. How that danger arose it is not difficult for 
us to understand. As the Jews ceased to be strong 
as a nation, after they had tasted the bitterness of 
captivity and known the sadness of bondage; as 
the Restoration failed to bring them back the 
ancient glory or the former strength ; as the Roman 
had come, and the tax-gatherer of Caesar walked in 
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high places ; as the Temple no longer had its ancient 
lustre, the people no longer its former strength,— 
men might naturally conclude that the Religion 
which gave the law and had spoken by the prophets 
was waning to its death. 

The Jews themselves were much to be blamed, 
in that they had confused at times their peculiar 
law, or polity, or social, or natural state, with the 
eternal principles of righteousness, justice, and 
truth, which never can change. One of the evils 
for which Christ rebuked them was that constant 
identification of themselves with the whole family 
of God—the mixture of privileges of the hour 

and the peculiarities of a small nation with the 
~ eternal things of righteousness and of truth. 
And therefore, having made these mistakes, they, 
naturally also, when they watched their failing 
economy and their weakening nation, would sup- 
pose that the religion of their fathers was passing 
too. Now, Christ declares that he came not to 
abrogate the old religion: and it might be useful if 
those of you who are students of the Bible, instead 
of mere professors of reverence for it, would see 
exactly what Christ did not do away with and yet 
which was done away with, and what remained in 
his teaching and yet was abolished in Christian 
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practice. For if he says that not one jot or tittle 
shall pass away until all be fulfilled, and certain 
things did pass away, we are justified in supposing 
those things were not of the law, and not of the 
prophets ; they were not essential things, they were 
temporary ; they were some mere vessel in which 
eternal things were for the time held; and then 
they passed away, and in passing away left all that 
was precious, essential in religion, unaltered and 
untouched. | 
It is desirable that you and I should see that 
there are not two religions, the Jewish and the 
Christian. There may be two economies, there 
may be two rituals, two ceremonials, there may be 
two languages, but not two humanities ; and great 
men have oftentimes done unwisely in making such 
a wide gulf between the two religions. If religion 
consists in those offered sacrifices, if it consists in 
circumcision, or in other Hebrew peculiarities, then 
of course the religion of the Jew is not the religion 
of the Christian ; but if the religion of the Jew— 
all that deserves the name of religion—was to keep 
\God’s commandments, to love justice, to walk up- 
,_ tightly, to be obedient, then there is but one true 
religion—the religion of Moses, the religion of 
Christ. Now, in reading the Old Testament—it is 
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very desirable it should be read, to see what there 
is in it—from the beginning to the end it tells but 
one tale, and alters never. For the great worth 
of the Old Testament to us is not, after all, that it 
affects to give us a cosmogony, or to give us the 
history of Hebrew kings; its chief value is this, 
that it is the testimony borne for centuries to this 
one great truth of religion, that God is on the side 
of righteousness, and the true life in this world and 
the next is the result of righteousness and of 
nothing else. Therefore in reading it the chief 
object of the student should be to listen to the 
words of all these wise men, to watch how deep 
a faith was held by the pious Hebrew, to see how 
often he gets puzzled, and how at times life sinks 
into low interpretations and poor meanings, until at 
last prosperity comes to be identical with life, and 
the puzzled Patriarch or the doubting Psalmist may 
for a time think that this testimony of God to 
righteousness is failing, and that the wicked prosper 
and the righteous it goes hard with. 

But watch again (for this is the uniform testi- 
mony) how the Jews (not because they were Jews, 
but because they were men of the same human 
nature as ourselves) suffered from that perpetual 
source of corruption in all religions, the attempt to 
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substitute something for righteousness. As Dr. 
Johnson said, with his large, robust vigour and 
clear observation of mankind—every corruption of 
religion there ever had been, had for its root the 
attempt to substitute something in the place of 
righteousness. Anything and everything but the 
simplicities of obedience! Men dislike a religion 
that is easy to be understood, simple in its rules, 
few in its precepts, simple in its doctrines. God 
made men upright, but they have sought after 
subtle inventions. The religion that should be for 
the multitude—for all of us—should be simple in 
its rules, plain in its principles, and, if it must be 
hard at all, it must be hard in its practice. The 
gate is strait, not because it is a gate of defence, 
_but because it is a gate of exclusion, and what it 
excludes is this: that a man shall pass through 
that gate and along the narrow way carrying with 
‘him sensuality, pride, passion, uncleanness, haughti- 
ness of spirit. The gate is strait in order that men 
may carry nought which is evil ; the way is hard 
that men may gain nought but self-competence : 
for a difficult road lends vigour to the traveller. 
These corruptions are continually coming into 
religion, and they always tend to make it difficult to 
understand, whereas the difficulty should be in the 
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practice. Also, as you notice, there is a continual 
confusion of means and ends going on in the 
human mind. Things which are only good in as 
far as they minister to an end, are continually en- 
deavouring to be independent, to set up for them- 
selves, to become ends in themselves. _ There was 
no great value in being descended from Abraham 
according to the flesh; there might be great value 
in it if it bound a man over to have Abraham’s 
faith or to walk with his obedience to God. But, 
by degrees, the pedigree got substituted for the 
faith, and they set more store upon the accident of 
their birth than upon the similarity of their spirit. 
Christ, and Paul too, cried out perpetually against 
this; for what was wafited was not sonship of 
Abraham by flesh, but sonship by spirit. Likeness 
in spirit was of more importance than likeness of 
figure. Paul said that ke was the true son of/ 
Abraham who had Abraham’s faith. 

Now, we maintain that of every book in the Bible 
this is the great burden, of every part of the Old 
Testament this is the great use, to see the experi- 
ment tried by a nation—the devoutest nation the 
world has ever had, the nation nearest to God of 
any in the old world—to see the experiment carried 
out, and try whether it was right and true that the 
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God who made us always leaned the weight of His 
tule and government towards righteousness ; to see 
that true life consisted in doing what was right, 
that that nation prospered as long as they suffered 
nothing to take the place of this, and that they 
became feeble and ultimately passed away as soon 
as they had suffered the traditions of the elders— 
man-made clauses and interpretations—to take the 
place of the old solemn covenant, which was this— 
to fear God and keep His commandments. 

Now if it be so that the whole history of the Old 
Testament,is just the attempt of man to depart 
from this or to keep near to it, that all the cor- 
ruptions that came into true religion arose from 
their putting other things in the place of this, we 
will now pass into the New Testament to: see 
whether Christ had any other aim and object. In 
the New Testament you find Christ lifts up the 
same old testimony. “They are my friends who 
keep my commandments ; they have life who do 
the Father’s will, not they that say Lord, Lord, but 
they that do the will of the Father—they who keep 
the commandments.” This is his one uniform cry. 
It is true that afterwards the Church added a great 
deal to his words, but his words are that from the 
beginning to the end. Without obedience I know 
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you not; your ceremonial, your professions, your 
prophecies, your pretensions, I understand not. To 
those who say, Haven’t we prophesied in thy name 
and in thy name cast out devils, he says, Perhaps 
so, but one thing you have not done—kept the 
commandments; therefore, no place for you in the 
Kingdom of Heaven! Now, if this be so, since we 
read the Lord’s meaning—when he says He came 
not to destroy the law or the prophets—to be that 
they taught precisely the same thing that he did, 
that there was a will of God that could be known, 
a law of God that should be kept, and that nothing 
whatsoever, either of profession of belief, pretence 
of marvel, no altar, no gift before it, could ever 
avail in the place of that ‘solemn Obedience which 
we preach to you is religion (is the only religion 
towards which all other things should minister, by 
which all other things must be judged), therefore 
we protest, perhaps with wearisome iteration, against 
the things in which we were brought up, which 
tended so much to blind our eyes against the 
beauty of morals. 

Let us say, with a wise man, Where justice is 
not, religion cannot be. Let us proclaim, with the , 
law and the prophets, Unless you do right you . 
cannot be right, nothing can save you; no imputed 
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righteousness, no atonement whatsoever, can have 
any power to save you, except in your own soul, 
during your life, you are saved. And saving 
means in spirit much as it does in body—what is 
unclean must be removed, what is unhealthy must 
be restored, until a man can say: “Thou hast 
cleansed me in the secret parts.” Now, that these 
things are needed to be preached in this country 
. you can see, because the first question you generally 
ask a man is, What “views” he holds? When I 
meet with strangers who presume to ask questions 
which they have no warrant to ask, they never 
dream of asking which of the commandments I 
break or which of them I think to be binding. 
They put no questions about justice, but ask me 
about my views! They name some subject per- 
haps, and I say I have no views on the subject, 
whereupon I am put down as being to that degree 
irreligious. We know, by bitter experience, that 
to be a “religious” man in the language of this 
country is not necessarily a guarantee of honesty. 
Because a man has faith in ceremonial, is unctuous 
in expression, is loud in profession, with a keen 
sense of “the imputed righteousness of Christ,” 
we know, by bitter experience, that is no warrant 
that he is honest, or that he will speak the truth, 
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or that he will love mercy, or that he will keep 
his tongue from slander. These things have 
ceased to be a warrant for anything except to 
tell you what regiment a man is in of the army 
a man calls Religion. It is a stripe, a button, a 
facing. \ 
Would you—let us put these things plainly— 
would you necessarily trust a professor of religion 
in matters of simple honesty, with regard to the 
signing of a bill, for instance, or taking it up after 
it was signed? If a man said he held such and 
such views, and another said he did not, would you 
necessarily trust the man of the doctrines? Take 
another case. You and I have known men of the 
world who make no pretence to be religious, but 
have an awkward habit of being exceedingly honest, / 
and that many of those who are called religious 
men are not so. Is the man with the unsound 
views less religious than the other? If he is, then 
religion, as one of our divines has said, is not god- 
liness, and the sooner men strive to be non-religious 
and the more they strive to be godly, the better. 
Watch, therefore, this unbroken testimony of both 
Old and New Testament to the one great doctrine 
that the supreme thing in this world is conduct. | 
That is, so to do, so to live, as that in you what- 
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soever things are just, of good report, fair, pure, and 
noble, may he found. 
But whilst we understand the Lord’s words to 


4 


mean that he had no new morality to teach, and 
no new religion to offer, that he fulfilled the law 
and did but continue the prophets, that he was but 
the greatest of a brotherhood, that he was but the 
chief of all who had spoken of truth or for God, 
yet let us admit that he did do something, I do 
not say altogether new, but something exceedingly 
precious. As has been well said, he always paid 
his first attention not to conduct as a thing of 
action, but to the inward springs from which conduct 
came. You know it is possible, of course, that the 
right thing may be done in a mechanical manner. 
The right thing may be done in a selfish manner. 
The right thing may be done from terror or fear, 
in mechanical obedience. And these things are 
still obedience, but they lack that peculiarity which 
makes them of the highest order, which really does 
turn morality into religion. .Hence, where Christ 
differed from other great teachers was this, he gave 
not the first great attention to conduct but to 
\ dispositions from which conduct proceeds. He 
produced feeling of which conduct would be the 
necessary result. Hence it was that he, knowing 
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how largely impulse and emotion go to constitute 
the life of man, always demanded inward purity, 
that the fountain of life should be clear, that the 
conscience should be delicate, and thus it was that, 
giving his first thoughts to feelings and dispositions, 
he secured that the same conduct that the law and 
the prophets had enjoined should be continued, but 
that it should spring from inward sources deeper 
down ; it should not be a question of social propriety, 
of national peculiarity, of enjoined obedience, but 
should be the result of the whole being. Hence he 
preached the doctrine of love, knowing this, that 
he who loves well will live well; he taught that 
God was love, because if men once felt ¢hat they 
would turn to Him; taught there was but one 
commandment, to love God, to love your brother, 
knowing that if you do so you will keep all the 
commandments. Therefore, let us have no long list 
of commandments, no tables of stone, no external 
things that might be done by a sleeping man or a 
dead man. His one great cry has been, Love much ; 
have the spirit of love well, and all the command- 
ments come! All that will then be required will 
be a little prudence to teach when to act; but if 
there be love in the heart all the law and the 
prophets will necessarily be fulfilled. 
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So it was in regard to all the laws of morality 
which~Christ gave us. The Scribes had come to 
make it sufficient to abstain from injuring a man. 
No, said Christ, you must go on to love him. “It 
has been said of old, love your friends, hate your 
enemies.” That seems very fair. It is the maxim of 
the natural man. It would be the thing if we had 
been left to our own guidance. But Christ came 
to preach that if a man had the loving spirit of 
God in him he could have no enemies; for the 
great doctrine of Christ is, you can have no enemy 
if you live in love. You may have a man that 
does you an injury, but he is not your enemy ; you 
will bless them that hate you, bless them that 
persecute you. It was to take away the possibility 
of a loving man having an enemy that the Blessed 
Lord went down so deep into the springs of life, 
and instead of a lecturé, saying, Do this, do that, 
and the other, he said, Cultivate this, then you will 
have no enemy, because he who has injured you 
most is he whom you have most need to bless. 

Now, therefore, we find a consistency, an har- 
monious relation between the two religions. We, 
of course, naturally give a preference to the Chris- 
tian religion—not for one moment because it has a 
morality other than that of the Jews, but we do 
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claim this, that Christ, himself a Jew, gave the 
world this deep-down teaching that the heart and 
the conscience itself, the whole spirit of a man, was 
that which God demanded, and which if rendered 
obediently and lovingly to Him would enable the 
man to fulfil the law and to keep the command- 
ments. Whatever then, it seems to me, passed 
away, passed away because it was not of the essence 
of religion, and how much passed away those of 
you who study the history of the Jews know. The 
Temple passed when men needed that no longer. 
The meaning of the Temple was that there God 
could be served, or that there the people could be 
gathered for His service. What was peculiar and 
temporary about the Old Testament was that there 
was a nation to be formed and disciplined in order 
that they might be the depository of the great 
truth, the unity of God, that they might proclaim 
to the world His righteousness, and be a living 
witness that righteousness tends to life. The 
sacrifice went, the priest went ;*they were no longer 
wanted. That which Christ did not fulfil was not 
righteousness, but simply forms, politics, social 
peculiarities, national peculiarities, all of which had 
their uses and their day, but had in them nothing 


that was permanent, abiding, or eternal. 
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Now, as we admit that the Jew added much to 
the simplicities of his religion, burdened it with 
observations, surrounded it with ceremony, filled it 
_with corruptions—let us admit that Christianity 
has done the same, for between what has passed 
for Christianity and the actual teaching of Jesus 
Christ the difference is greater than between any- 
thing that ever passed for Judaism and the teaching 
of Moses. From this little Book (for the New 
Testament is but a little book) there has grown a 
whole forest of propositions, whole volumes of 
\metaphysics, whole libraries of speculations, with 
amazing disquisitions about things that no man 
can understand, and we have come to that mar- 
vellous spectacle, presented sometimes amongst 
Dissenters, when boys and girls, about as ignorant 
as they can possibly be of everything except a few 
fine phrases, are admitted into what we call Church 
membership. They think themselves not only able 
to decide, but with their decision able to judge, 
pronounce, condenfn those who hold not their 
views, as they call them, of doctrines that puzzled 
Plato, plagued St. Augustine, were too much for 
Calvin, over which Luther stormed, wept, prayed, 
and which the wisest of men had left precisely 
where they found them, concluding that there are 
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certain facts to be observed in this world, but that 
the theories upon which they are based are entirely 
out of a man’s power to discover. 

There is nothing to a wise man more ludicrous, 
or to a sad man more pathetic, than what passes 
around in the case of these boys and girls. Take 
the case of some girl. Her age forbids and her 
antecedents prohibit that she should have any 
knowledge whatever even of the mere questionings 
of philosophy. Of faith, foreknowledge, and free- 
will she could not give you a definition if she tried, 
and yet you hear her ready to say that such and 
such a man is a heretic, and another an infidel, and 
‘another has missed the way of life, and another 
will go to hell, and another will be damned. 
Examine that phenomenon ; for that she-divine is 
a remarkable creature as a phenomenon, and an 
ugly one as a visible testimony to the lying religion 
of this country. There is no more curious creature 
than a sour young woman who, by virtue of having 
had three hours conversation with a clergyman, or 
having distributed, without reading, a bundle of 
tracts, assumes to pronounce upon these questions 
of God’s nature and of God’s decrees, and who, 
instead of doing her little best to make the fountain 
of mercy run more loving-kindness in this world, 
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spends her time and uses her mischievous tongue 
in making sourer and sharper the already bitter 
waters of theological colloquies. Of course one 
acknowledges her power and might. I meet with 
‘many of these creatures. I have been judged and 
condemned by them many times. My place in 
‘hell is well secured! I have it upon their warrant. 
When I come to ask a few questions about 
| righteousness —“ No, no, that is all very well, but 
I am sure you are not sound.” Sound upon what ? 
And then there would be some phrase rattled off 
the tongue with as little meaning as the larger part 
of the music with which they torment us; and if 
you tell this woman she is far from God, if weary 
and sad, you were to venture to tell her she has not 
yet come near to the portals of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, because she has not yet learned mercy, or 
meekness, or lowliness, or worship—she puts you 
down at once—‘“ Ah, that is very well, you are 
talking of mere morality. It is of no use to me.” 
For there are men and women in the country who 
say, “Righteousness is very well, but faith is 
better.” Faith better! Nothing better than faith: 
but what they mean by faith is this, that they have 
said they believe certain things that they have not 
brains enough to understand. 
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Now these are the things that we are obliged to 
protest against, in season and out of season. Christ’s 
commandment is, Love thy God with all thy heart ; 
love thy neighbour as thyself. It is a difficult 
religion. What! kill self and conquer the world’s 
allurements, conquer the lusts of the flesh, be a 
self-denying man, carry the cross, speak the truth, 
love mercy? This ishard. But I will tell you what 
is easy: to read any quantity of “articles” you 
cannot understand, to be pleased with the rattle of 
them, as fools in the old times carried peas in a 
bladder, and were greatly charmed when they 
heard the pleasing sound. Have the articles 
translated into Greek: they will sound more, and 
you will understand them.less ! 

A large part of the religion of my fellow-country- 
men has just about as much to do with religion as 
the parcels they carry about their waists which 
they call charms. Charm, in the old sense, was 
something by the use of which an evil could be 
cured and conquered. That bundle of charms, 
nicknacks, rubbish—fhat cure anything! and this 
holding of doctrines about the Unknown, and 
chattering about them, ‘key cure the soul! I 
would as soon believe that an old woman’s garter 
for a wart had power to remove it out of my flesh 
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as that your prating about doctrines, about which 
men know nothing, could have any power to cleanse 
your conscience, touch your heart, sweeten your 
temper, make pleasant your tongue. Now, my 
friend, I don’t want your charms. If you can get 
any good out of them, do. If they will warm you 
when cold, I am thankful. If they will feed you 
when hungry, good. Hang around you all sorts 
of nicknacks, and ceremonialism, and magic, and 
creeds, and orthodoxies. May you get much com- 
fort out of them, especially in the hour of death. 
Leave me to my nakedness, leave me but the two 
things—lovely, but such difficult things—these two 
commandments; leave me to strive that whatso- 
ever I may know or not know, I may know this: 
God is love, He willeth not the death of the sinner, 
but would rather that we should all turn unto Him 
and live. Believe or not believe what you may, let 
me believe this: that it is hard to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself, but that in doing so self is con- 
quered, man is uplifted, the Divine One is glorified, 
and I become a part of that beautiful, marvellous 
system of God according to which each thing 
renders up itself in order that others may live. Or, 
as one well said, “ From the Lamb that was slain 
down to the littlest creature that dies to-night, one 
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great, sad, glorious law runs through all God’s 
creatures, each is for the other, through the death 
of one there is life to the other,” and if J can have 
part in these things then I shall be content. I 
don’t want your “views.” Some of them I had 
once, and I let them go. I cut the string and 
away they drifted, and I have had neither time nor 
desire to go to see whither such dross and worthless- 
ness has gone. 

So we say that by a diligent study you may see 
how through the whole Bible there runs one uniform 
testimony as to what godliness really means, that 
it is the doing as God would have you do, and 
becoming, as far as man can, what God Himself is. 
All the rest may be uS&eful as the clothing, the 
garment, the fittings, but it is not of the essence of 
the business. Much of the rest is not ornamental, 
is of very little use, and the origin of it is the 
constant desire of men to substitute something for 
righteousness. People say this is such an easy 
religion. Try it. I have never found it so. Do 
you think because a burden has but two ropes to 
fasten it, itis no burden? Do you think that the 
application of strings, of bonds, and ropes will 
make weight? I have found that some bags which 
had the most straps had least in them. If any of 
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you think we preach too easy a religion, try it for 
a twelvemonth. Begin to-morrow, and when you 
hasten to a neighbour to retail some scandal re- 
member it is forbidden. You say, “Dear me, how 
hard it is.” You will find it so. For where some 
of you err in your religion is this: you don’t apply 
it to everything, to little things as well as to big 


things. It is hard, but on it hangs all the law and 
the prophets. 


CHRIST AND MOSES: LOVE BETTER 
THAN LAW. 





Morning, December 19th, 1875. 
“For the love of Christ constraineth us.”—2 Cor. v. 14. 


THE Apostle Paul is here speaking in that strong, 
passionate way in which his great deep heart made 
him speak whensoever he was meditating upon 
what he had been and what he was now. He had 
begun to set forth how he had learned that what 
once he counted wisdom, now was foolishness to 
him, and wice versd. The things he once prided 
himself upon, now he trampled underfoot, and the 
cross, which to him was once a sign of shame, was 
now a sign of glory. The things he had fought for, 
and persecuted others for neglecting, had now for 
him passed away; and he had changed masters, 
altered his principles, changed his aims, been born 
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again, and become anew man. That others might 
see what he saw, he was willing to seem mad: 
“For whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God ; 
or whether we be sober, it is for your cause; for 
the love of Christ. constraineth us.” 

Now, that phrase has a deep truth in it, as 
such strong, passionate language ofttimes has. For 
ofttimes, when the heart speaks, all the other powers 
seem to be.brought into sweet accord with it, and 
the voice is mostly the truest and most accurate 
interpreter of the heart. The mind itself becomes 
greatened when it sets forth the utterance of the 
heart. Some of you think that love and constraint 
ought not to be brought into company. There is a 
seeming harshness about the words constraint and 
restraint ; a harshness which sounds like the clink 
of a chain in a prison house; a note of compulsion 
against which the soul rises up in rebellion. We 
could understand if Paul had said “ law,” “force,” 
“destiny,” or “Jehovah” constrains me; but this 
man says “ /ove constrains me,” and therein he set 
forth, in one short, sweet phrase, the whole dif- 
ference of Christianity from the sublime religions 
which had preceded it—the religion of the Roman 
or the Greek. It is the substitution of the pas- 
sionate obedience of lovingness for the obedience to 
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will, law, destiny, or the obedience of fear. To the 
Christian man after Paul’s own heart, the love of 
Christ is that which restrains or constrains. 

But though the effect of it is constraint, the 
process is sweet, and the results are glorious ; for it 
is the religion of loving and being devoted to one 
who suffered our sorrows. | There is no disguising | 
it that law, fate, destiny, or commandment may 
produce an exceedingly noble form of religion ; 
‘that it may make a nation strong in law, and 
powerful in all things; but it tends always to pro- 
duce a character that is hard and cold ; noble, but 
ungenial, ungracious. Yet the result of a clear 
understanding of law, and a very clear obedience 
to it, is never in any way to be accounted cheap. 
For it is better to be ungracious, and obedient, than 
to be gracious without obedience. It is better to 
be moral and undevout than to be devout and 
immoral. It is better to have your strength, even 
though clothed in raggedness as to beauty, than to 
have a sensuous beauty upon inward deformity and , 
untruth. 

Now, the religion of the Jews was one of the 
grandest and greatest the world had seen. It was 
a dumb obedience to the will of a holy Being, out 
of sight, adorable and adored ; but it led on to the 
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Christian faith, which, you remember, is obedience, 
because of love, to a visible and seen Being. For 
Theism and Christianity are not the same. A 
man shall be a theist, and worship the “unknown 
God ;” but for a man to be a Christian, he must 
reverence a visible God, and regard God as “ mani- 
fest in the flesh,’ as far as he can behold any 
manifestation of God, and profit by it. Did men 
but understand this clearly, then, instead of our 
profitless discussions about the being of God, it 
would be possible to make even a child understand 
that, out of the immensity of the unknown God, it 
is necessary to have some little circle made, some- 
thing which he can understand, revere, love, adore, 
and worship. Therefore, it is not so much God, 
but God in Christ, that we love and worship. For 
a man may find all in Christ; enough to supply 
him with the whole force of his life, and to give 
him all the constraint and restraint which he re- 
quires. So, to us who hold these things, it is a 
little matter what the theologians may say about 
Trinities in Unities. 

Standing once upon a mountain-top, I saw a 
thunder-storm a long way down. Between myself 
and the earth, in the valley beneath, there was the 
thunder-storm. ‘There the lightning was flashing 
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and the thunder rolling; but all was calm above. 
And I have long now come to stand where I can 
look down upon the theologians’ thunder-storms— 
their lightnings, and clouds, and small thunder- 
bolts, and I find that all their discussions about 
these things do not affect me. 

Believing, as I do, in the Incarnation—God | 
manifested in all things, but supremely in humanity, | 
and supremest in Christ—I believe that the mani-‘ 
festation which man requires in order to take the 
place of the old Law, is not human law, nor the 
worship of it ; but is Divine law embodied in man. 
Reverencing, as Paul did, the grandeur of the 
Roman character, I turn with delight to the decla- 
ration of this man—that.he had tried all that the 
law could do for him, and now had changed his 
master. For it is pleasant to read how thoroughly 
equipped Paul was. In pedigree he was perfect, 
His blood was of the best. In the law he was well 
instructed, and in the sacrifices of the law he was 
perfect. He was a master in Israel. And yet this 
is the man who subsequently counts all these 
things as a loss to him, that he may win Christ, 
and be apprehended of him. In doing this, he 
doubtless meditated upon the “fulness of the 
stature of the man Christ Jesus.” Knowing that 
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what humanity needs is that fulness of stature as 
to character, and seeing that the law—man being 
weak through the flesh—could do so little, this 
man transferred the whole powers of his heart and 
soul and strength to the new principle of constrain- 
ing love. Then Christ became to him his leader, 
and the Captain of his salvation. And he soon 
found this advantage in the new mastership—that 
it brought together in one character all the virtues 
and graces which were so wanting before. 

And how much this reconciliation and oneness is 
wanting in our own natures! How oft we have to 
mourn it! What great, grand virtues are associated 
with some men’s weaknesses and sins! How many 
a man is honourable, faithful, courageous, bold, 
unyielding—as far as the law goes, perfect ; as far 
as the magistrate is concerned, superfluously so— 
and yet that man perhaps is impure, unclean, 
vicious, sensual. 

Thus it is possible for a man to be full of 
devoutness, to be perfectly “religious,” as it is 
called, and yet to be an untruthful, covetous, 
greedy bargain-hunter ; to be sweet in the Temple, 
and sour in the Exchange ; to be enthusiastic in 
outward worship, and sneaking in daily life. One 
of the great evils we have to contend with is that 
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such virtues should be compatible with such in- 
sufferable meanness. It is perhaps the deepest 
pathos of human character that this should be so, 
until at last we are almost ready to say with Paul, 
“TI count all things but loss, so that I may attain to 
the fulness of the stature of Christ my Lord.” 

But if we have one thing, we scarcely expect the 
other. If we have heartiness and devoutness of 
feeling, we are ofttimes loose about honesty and 
careless about honour. Now, the religion of Jesus 
Christ is peculiarly adapted to restore all this. 
You know full well that the love of the heart goes 
out toward those graces and genialities which are 
not a matter of law at all. Noman can be loved 
for keeping the commandments. He may be 
admired, respected, esteemed; you may give him 
a testimonial during his life, and erect a tomb to 
his memory after his death, but the mere man of 
law, however admirable, is always unloveable. 
Look at the Roman! In his great days he was 
strong, fearless, bold and brave; but often hard, 
and cruel, and savage. That splendid nation was 
cruelly just. We know what has been the effect of 
that. 

But what has been the aim of Christianity? To 
bring all by one man to one great faith in our 
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Father God, and one round sweet duty towards 
God and man. That is what Christianity aims at. 
Law can have little to do with these things. It 
were in vain to issue a law, bidding you to be 
sweet-tempered, or to love music ; for the grating 
sounds of commandment would put an end to all 
sweetness. It were in vain to enjoin upon you 
gentleness and patience and long-suffering. These 
things are of the “foolishness of God;” for these 
are the things which the world despises. Yet 
without them, Christianity would be impossible. 
So, how often we mourn that the good man is a 
hard man, and the righteous man an unlovely 
man! How we mourn, too, over the souls, all 
trembling with kindness and beauty, but insensitive 
as to the strictnesses of honour! And how we 
mourn over those who are devout on the Temple 
steps, but dishonourable in the market or the 
exchange ! 

Now, therefore, the things that the heart goes 
most out to, are just those over which the law has 
no power—neither to enforce for reward, nor to 
punish for their absence. What we want, then, is 
to bring together truth and love, righteousness and 
grace, justice and mercy. We want to have every- 
thing that the great Hebrew had—his justice and 
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truth and wisdom. We want all that the old 
Roman had—his courage and manliness and 
strength and fidelity to a great purpose. We 
want the strength and wisdom of the Hebrew, the 
directness of purpose and unmistakable energy of 
the Roman, and the love of beauty which distin- 
guished the Greek. But when we have got all 
these things, we have not the fulness of the stature 
of Christ Jesus. All these things may exist; and 
yet where is the gentleness, the patience, the meek- 
ness, the lowly-mindedness, the loving-heartedness, 
that constitute the charm of Christ, the burden of 
his teaching, the motive of his life, and the end for 
which he came into the world ? 

Thus we see the comparative worth of morals 
and religion. It is sometimes said that they are 
the same thing; but they are not. A man may 
_ be exceedingly moral, and yet have nothing to do 
with the great principle of love. A man may act 
obediently ; but at the same time he may be void 
of passion or feeling. It is folly, however, to say 
that he does not require any. To be sure, one can 
put up with almost everything, if one can have 
obedience. Let us have that, certainly. By all 
means let us make out what ought to be done, and 
do it. Though it be done in half rebellion, still let 
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us doit. For that son who was commanded to go 
out, and said “I will not” and yet went, is far 
more to be preferred than he who said “I go” and 
went not. But how much better it would be if 
there were a third brother, who should combine a 
sweet affection to the father with a gracious bowing 
to his will! Or when that lovely lyric of obedience 
—“Father, I go”—rose to the young man’s lips, 
how much better if he had then gove. The man or 
creed that shall bring zat about is what we want— 
a religion that shall make us lyrical and obedient. 
That is the religion for which that great soul 
sighed who said, “Thy statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” * That is, 
I think, one of the most charming passages in the 
whole Bible. JI have meditated upon those words 
for many years, and they are still beautiful to me. 
That was the work of Christ’s life. That was what 
he came to teach, “My meat,” he said; “is to do 
the will of Him that sent me.” Love constrained 
him. So that 119th Psalm stands out there as a 
testament and prophecy of things to come—“ Thy 
law is my delight.” “I have loved thy. command- 
ments more than all gold.” “The words of thy 





* Psalm cxix. 54. 
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mouth are sweeter to me than honey or the honey- 
comb.” What is this but the passionate heart 
singing out to God, “Thy love constraineth me;” 
“Thy statutes I so love, that they have now be- 
come my songs”? Thy laws have become so sweet, 
that I have set them to music; what once was 
hard, is now my song; what once was harsh, has 
now become gentle; Thy rod of chastisement hath 
held a bud, and has outdone Aaron’s rod. Con- 
straint has budded and blossomed and has borne 
the sweet fruit of love, and has now become a 
palm-branch of admiration, a sweet Rose of Sharon. 
All poetic things have got into Thy law, and from 
Thy rod, which before seemed dead and dry, hath 
come life and light and joy! 

The true end of religion is to have morality deep 
down as a basis—as a rock to uphold all graces ; 
but above that foundation there must be all devout- 
ness of feeling, all sweetness of mercy. Then, to 
us God will not be a God of force, a mighty Judge ; 
but our Father and our Lover, our Shepherd and 
our Friend; slow to anger; plenteous in mercy ; 
pitiful as an earthly father to his children, When 
these things are once understood, then all bondage 
ceases, and Paul, that strong, fierce, upright, mighty 
persecutor for righteousness’ sake, becomes “ Paul 
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the aged,” pleading for the fugitive slave ; working 
at his tent-stitching, rather than become chargeable 
to any. For this man hath been reconciled to 
God; in him is “the fulness of the stature of 
Christ,” and justice and righteousness and strictness 
of honour are now combined with mercy, loving- 
kindness, gentleness, pity, purity, and peace. 

To bring, therefore, to one standard, and to put 
under one name, all meekness and all truth—to 
put them under the same banner, and make them 
one, this is the object of every true Christian. The 
aim of every good man should be to embody in 

\ himself a passionate love of what is wise and right 
‘and strong and fair and beautiful; but to add to 
it patience, gentleness, loving-kindness. To bring 
these thing together in one heart, is to bring about 
what Paul declares, “The love of Christ constraineth 
us.” There is still constraint; but it is by love; 
there are still chains, but passionate love hath 
made them light; there is still the command, but 
now I say “I go,” and obey also; for my Father’s 
will is now my will, because He is the delight of 
my soul. 

You and I have known what it was to obey 
people whom we could not love. A good many of 


us did not love our schoolmasters when we were 
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boys. To us the schoolmaster was more the em- 
bodiment of law than of Christian love. We obeyed 
him sometimes; but it was with the routine of fear, 
and not from affection. He gave us a good 
character occasionally ; but if he had looked into 
our little hearts, and seen the fear of what might 
come if the law was broken! For we had a pretty 
clear understanding of what our fate would be if 
we disobeyed, and we knew to our cost that “the 
way of transgressors is hard.” Now, contrast that 
obedience to this constraint of which Paul speaks, 
which made that strong man become a little child 
again. Contrast that feeling with that picture of 
St. Christopher and the little Christ—that great 
big giant crossing the river Rhine with the little 
Christ on his shoulder—carrying him across the 
ferry. That is one of the most charming pictures 
of the middle ages.* It is curious to see that great 
strong, broad-shouldered man borne down to the 
weakness of the little child. But the love of Christ 
constrained him. This was not the constraint of 
the schoolboy, which is that of force or fear ; but 
the constraint of love—the real, simple, passionate 
devotion of the heart. 





* See Alban Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints” ; or, fora short 
account, Chambers’ “ Book of Days.” 
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The Christian Religion, therefore, in this aspect, 
is the reconciliation of constraint and love. Not 
all the strength and nobleness of the law could 
ever bring out those gentle graces of the soul 
which Christianity has done, or make them to 
blossom as Aaron’s rod. (The more he struck 
that rod against the hard rock, the more came out 
the waters of grace and truth!) When Paul drew 
on that stiff garment of the law, his whole nature © 
seems to have taken the form of the frame. When 
Paul puts on Christ, the result in his life and 
teaching is still constraint—he is still led on, still 
made to do things—but by what? the love of 
Christ. 

And now, when the fabric of the old theology is 
fast breaking, when the straw and the stubble are 
beginning to fall away, it is the more needful for us 
to know what the Christian Religion really is. If 
it is to live among us, it must be a religion of con- 
straining love ; living quietly whilst systems change ; 
having no more change in it than charity has 
because Copernicus has gone ; no more depending 
upon these things than upon Newton or any of the 
other astronomers. For what do changes of this 
sort seem when measured by lands and times? 
The sweet constraining power of the love of Christ 
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can no more be shaken by these changes, books of 
fancies, doctrines of trinities, or any of these things, 
than the eternal laws of the universe were shaken 
_ when men believed that the sun was as close as it 
looked, and that the moon was no bigger than it 
appeared. Under different skies, how wonderfully 
one mother looks like another, as each sits with her 
baby on her knee! How marvellously alike, in 
different nations, the head bows down in reverence 
to Allah, Jehovah, or God! These things have 
never been changed by the passing away of Jupiter. 
So is it also with the eternal truth of these things 
I preach to you. 

He who stands fast in the love of Christ has 
nothing to fear. Criticism, may cause many things 
to crumble away, the old Temple may fall about 
us like the Roman empire ; but that will not alter 
the fact that there came One into this world once 
who preached honour, justice, strictness of veracity, 
and added thereto— patience, gentleness, long- — 
suffering, meekness, and mercy ; who combined in 
himself all the virtues of a child of the law, but 
joined to them the religion which is expressed in 
that strange sweet phrase, “The love of Christ 
constraineth us.” 


- 


CHRIST AND ZENOS 





Morning, October 17th, 1875. 


“Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the 
Stoicks, encountered him.”—ACcTs xvii. 18. 


I HAVE pointed out to youf that Christianity has 
the largest affinities, and may be found in the most 
widely differing conditions, circumstances, and cha- 
racters of men, and that whensoever it is preached 
as though it had a special meaning, either to the 
poor or to the rich, to the learned or to the un- 
learned, to humble fishermen or to the courtly man 
of Arimathea, its chiefest glory is taken from it. 
If anybody supposes that it would be a fair picture 
of Christianity to draw none but beggars and 


' fishermen, he commits about as vulgar an error as 


* Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy, appears to 
have flourished in the first half of the third century, B.c. 
+ “The Authentic Gospel,” Sermon 7. 
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those who draw around Christ only such men as 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

Christianity is infinitely larger and wider than 
that. It belongs to all mankind. To the old it 
speaks of comfort ; to the weary it speaks of a rest 
close by; to the troubled it tells of the eternal 
peace. To women it has a voice of relationship, 
because it speaks of self-sacrifice ; for it is woman’s 
necessity to be self-sacrificing, if it be not her 
glory. And it teaches that wealth is god-like, 
because of its power of giving. To the poor it 
teaches godly endurance. To the soldier it speaks 
of keeping ever before him the grand things of 
patriotism. To John Baptist it speaks of a way 
which he is to make clear for the coming higher 
law. To the artist it tells of a mission ever to 
make plain to men the value of their eyes, to make 
clear to them the beauty of the Lord, as seen in 
His works. To the physician it speaks of a mission 
to teach men the laws relating to health, that 
so, because never forsaking its conditions, they 
may learn to rejoice in existence. Wheresoever 
there is any lawful pursuit of man, Christianity 
comes with its gracious guidance and constant gift. 

We have also considered what it is that con- 


stitutes goodness, the possession of which helps a 
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man in the doing of any work which his hand 
findeth to do. Socrates was sneered at once for 
saying that men who did wise things should be 
wise, and they who did just things should be just. 
And though some of you may smile at this at first, 
yet it is nevertheless true. You may doa wise 
thing without knowing it to be wise, do it without 
intending it to be wise, and may never deviate into 
wisdom. Therefore, a man need not necessarily 
have wisdom in order to do a wise thing, nor 
love justice in order to do a just thing. It is 
the charitable spirit of a man, which, flowing into 
his work, constitutes it a work of piety and of love. 
Wheresoever large love is, all things are lawful, 
though all things may not be expedient. 

And all vessels can hold charity, from the golden 
ones which stand nigh to the altar, to those that 
are used for its cleansing. All things can be done 
in charity. You may play with a little child, and 
your whole face may beam with charity; or you 
may govern a kingdom, and you may do it with 
love. All forms and creeds that are not the out- 
come of charity, have nothing to do with the 
religion of Jesus Christ. They are for the chapel, 
the vestry, for deacons, and small things of that 
kind, but the large religion of Jesus Christ receives 
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all men, has its laws and obligations for all men, 
calls for all men. It has its “noble army of 
martyrs,” and its true “saints.” It includes the 
priest and the physician, the man of science, and 
also the hewer of wood and the drawer of water,. 
he who built the house as well as. he who lifted up 
the stones and he who prepared them for use. For 
it is by virtue of that which, flowing into our actions,, 
makes them to be holy actions, that which is before 
all conditions, even charity, that we are Christians. 
There is no house so small that charity may not 
fill, no lot so mean that it cannot brighten, and no. 
lot so splendid that it cannot make more lustrous. 

Christianity is the spirit of liberty, because it is. 
the spirit of charity. It resists the characterization 
that is marked arbitrarily upon things, and refuses. 
to say that all men are made bad because of one 
man’s fall. Love is that which, flowing into a 
man’s action, constitutes that action to be pure, 
a holy service of God. 

Now, contrasts and comparisons are often ad- 
mirable methods of learning to understand things. 
For few men are so accurate as to see the whole 
beauty of a thing at once, and fair things are often 
made to look fairer by foul ones being placed near 


them. So some further peculiarities of this religion 
H 
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come out in contrast. And perhaps there is no 
man, standing by the ideal Christian, who can so 
well set this forth, by his likeness and by his un- 
likeness, as the Stoic. 

With the history of the Stoics I will not trouble 
you, nor will I trouble you about dates. Dates are 
admirable things in their way, as nails for fastening 
pictures on; or when you tell a story, they serve 
as pegs to mark its place in history. Suffice it for 
you to remember that perhaps the noblest produc- 
tion of those early times was the Stoic. Strong, 
frigid, grand, the nearest approach to the Christian, 
perhaps, of any, and yet, because so near, so 
amazingly far. Though of course the early days 
of Stoicism were its palmy days, I will not trouble 
you with the names of its founders, or the history 
of their doings. Suffice it to know that the morality 
of the Stoic was based upon pride. 

The attitude of the Stoic was that of a man who 
had disciplined himself, and made himself strong, 
who could look upon the passing crowd around 
him as a man looks upon the flies of autumn, ad- 
mitting that they sting, but who would rather die 
than show that they have any power to disturb his 
soul. The Stoic’s morality being based upon pride, 
he tramples upon pain, and though he feels it 
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keenly, he will not show it. The outlying province 
called the body is as far distant from the Stoic’s 
real soul as though soul and body lived in different , 
hemispheres. Standing in the world, he defies it ; 
its pleasures he does not care for, and as to its 
pains, he bears them with a fine scorn. 

Most of us are rather fonder of carrying our 
heads up than down, and in uprightness of carriage 
most of us see much to admire. But if we turn to 
the Christian spirit, then the more shall we love 
righteousness as righteousness, and value conduct 
more than mere profession. The greatness of the 
Stoic consisted in the victory of pride over feeling, 
while the Christian man brings his feelings into’ 
harmony with his duty. . The Stoic had faith in 
himself, while the Christian lives by faith in Another 
(I mean as it stands in the Scripture, and not as it 
is too frequently taught). The one man thinks 
himself independent, while the other man feels 
called upon to put faith absolute in Another, and 
is willing to be guided and governed by Him. The 
Stoic waits the issues of fate—and, short of a faith 
in the living God, that is one of the grandest things. 
For when a man is a fatalist, as a thinking man 
will be when he has not got this Christian faith, 
who wants prophecies? He sees consequences in 
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their causes. He says, “If it is written that you 
are to.die, die, and be quiet. What will be, will be.” 
He run about fortune-telling and spirit-rapping, 
and peeping and prying into to-morrow? Not he. 
And though I admit that there is a touch of demg 
driven about it, yet there is a fine carelessness and. 
a grand fatalistic devotion about these Stoics that 
is sublime. But the Christian man knows this, that 
in his religion there is a region into which he in- 
vites not the company of the metaphysician. He 
asks for no proof. He has within him a world like 
a child’s world, real and true to him, though men 
from without may smile and ask for “proof.” The 
Christian man makes God his Father and Friend— 
makes Him a Person. The quiet Christian man, 
though he reads of those things about which the 
philosophers write, is not troubled by them. He 
goes into a fairy-land of his own, and passes out 
of the region of childhood into the deep experiences 
of the believer. 

“ But,” you may say to him, “how can you prove 
God to be a Person?” He never wastes his time 
in attempting to prove it. But you say “That is 
anthropomorphic.” Yes, I know it is, immensely 
so, constantly, gloriously, passionately so. If I 
believe in God as a Person, if I believe that He has 
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form, and colour, and parts, and passions, what 
does it matter? Throw that out of doors, then ; 
it will be something to keep the howling philo- 
sophers quiet. But I trouble myself nothing about 
Personalities, nor with any questions as to whether 
there are three Gods or one God, or three in one 
or one in three. If God be necessary to you as 
aman, then think of Him as the truest, tenderest, 
wisest man you ever knew, and you will not go far 
astray. Thus men learn the secrets of their own 
souls, and the providence and loving-kindness of 
God, though, no doubt, if the closed door were to 
be opened again, and they were asked to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, they would 
make but a poor business of it. Shut the theo- 
logians out. Bid them adieu. Leave them, as the 
Lord did his disciples when he said to them “ Sit 
ye here, whilst I go yonder.” 

So the Christian man walks in the confidence of 
love, instead of in the chill sublimities of fate. The 
Stoic’s hopes and'‘futures are bounded by the verges 
of ruin. He thinks that when he has had a roll 
round, he will come up again by-and-by, perhaps. 
But you might as well attach yourself to one of 
the comets as that. The Christian man believes in 
an individual life; he believes that he, Peter, John, 
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or James shall see life again one day under more 
noble conditions. 

There are obvious differences between Stoics 
and Christians, but they are so obvious that I will 
only just mention them. Grant that the noblest, 
holiest-looking man of old times was Marcus 
Aurelius. That man perhaps comes the nearest 
of any to the ideal Christian. Now let me point 
out the difference. The Stoic attaches honour to 
that person who does what is right in spite of his 
feelings. He did what was honourable, but he did 
not like it. It was honourable for a man to carry 
a burden when he would rather be at his ease, and 
they would not give honour to any one who had 
not had trials. They looked upon them as little 
people who were all very well in their way, but 
they said, “Those of you who have had great 
struggles, you are the ones to be honoured. The 
more your feelings are against your duty, the more 
we will honour you for the. doing of it. He who 
raises himself most above his feelings shall be the 
highest and noblest.” And so strongly did they 
feel this, that they spoke as though pain were a 
pleasure, and heat and cold were one as good as 
the other. To hear the Stoic talk, you would think 
it was quite a pleasure to be pinched, and quite a 
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joy to be nipped. They believed that honour be- 
longed chiefly, almost entirely, to that person who 
acted virtuously in spite of his feelings, who raised 
himself above his feelings, or succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing them, to those who had their feelings 
under their feet, let them be what they would, and 
held on the even path of justice. 

Now there is an infinite contrast between this 
grand, proud heart, this cold man with his feelings 
trampled under foot, and the ideal Christian man, 
_ with feelings sensitive, large, full, and passionate, 
yet constantly endeavouring to bring those feel- 
ings to his duty, in the hope that what is done 
now from a sense of duty, may one day be done 
as the result of right feeling, and the outflowing 
of a true desire, when righteousness shall throb in 
the pulse, and beam in the eye, and rule the whole 
man. 

Between the Stoic and Christ we have had like- 
nesses pointed out ad nauseam, but we seldom hear 
anything about their unlikeness. One of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the religion of Christ is that 
there is no real virtue without feeling; but here is 
the Stoic, and he says, “In what I have done there 
is no real virtue except to the degree that I trample 
on my feelings.” What care I for a whited 
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sepulchre? What do I care for expressions of 
friendship, except there be the divine love in the 
heart? So you will see the prodigious difference 
there is between the two things—the one making 
a thing to be virtuous only to the degree in which 
the feelings are crushed, and the other proclaiming 
that no action can be virtuous except to the degree 
in which the feelings are brought into conformity 
with the law and will of God. 

Hence, the great aim of the Christian man is to 
immortalise the affections, and bring them into 
harmony with the law of true morality. But most 
of us behold it from afar. When Christ came it 
was his constant cry. We find him holding up all 
actions in the light of the feeling out of which they 
come, weighing that paltry coin in the scale of 
feeling, and counting it of greater value than the 
gold of the Pharisees, because with it that poor 
woman poured out all her love. So the one man 
seeks to kill his feelings, and the other man seeks 
to get to that pass when he can say with David, 
“O Lord, how dove I Thy law, it is my meditation 
all the day long. Thy laws, Thy statutes, have 
become my sozgs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 
So loved he them, that he sang them; so sweet at 
last he found them, that he set them to music, and 
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heart and hand went sweetly through them together 
—heart and hand and soul and love. 

Now, I say that this is a fundamental and utter 
difference, as reverse as two things can be. You 
cannot do a good thing in a Christian sense without 
right feeling. A thing may be right socially, but 
it is not so to God except the feelings of the heart 
are brought into harmony with the dictates of the 
conscience. Until the heart reaches this supreme 
grace, your action may be one of utility, but it is 
not one of righteousness ; your deed may be excel- 
lent in itself, but it is not beautiful in the eyes of 
God. Between these two things there is a con- 
trariety most marked. If the Stoics had feelings, 
and those feelings were against their duty, they 
would hold up their writhing feelings to show you 
their victory over them. Any feeling you have 
that is opposed to right is a wrong feeling. If the 
Stoic had feelings that were vipers, then he would 
out with the vipers and fling them into the fire ; 
but the Christian, instead of throwing them into 
the fire, must have their fangs taken out, that his 
feelings may be brought into sweet harmony with 
reason and conscience. This is what ought to be 
done. Instead of pulling up his feelings, and cast- 
ing them into the fire, the hope of the Christian is 
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to bring the thoughts and feelings of his heart into 
accord with what he believes to be the will, and 
word, and command of the Lord. 

The Stoics preached only to the few, for such 
heroic endurance as they required was only given 
to the few; but when the religion of Jesus Christ 
was preached, it was preached to the many. It 
had a word for little Zaccheus, who was so small 
in stature; for the bruised reeds, already nearly 
broken by the troubles of this world ; for the 
smoking flax, so near expiring that only a gentle 
curling smoke showed the divine fire still lived. 
And what did it appeal to but to the feelings, to 
the heart? Whosoever Joveth liveth. 

But now, mindful that some of you may see in 
this a difference of teaching—(/ don’t see any 
impropriety in appealing to feeling with regard to 
religion, in the sense in which I have spoken of it, 
but I think it is very likely that some of you do)* 
—TI repeat that it was only whensoever any one 
went in haste to Christ and poured out their’ feel- 
ings that he seemed to put them back with a cold 
hand—as when that woman cried out to him in her 
enthusiasm, “ Blessed be the womb that bare thee, 





* See the Sermon on “ Unreasoning Feeling,” in ‘ The 
Authentic Gospel.” 
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and the paps that thou hast sucked!” he said unto 
her, “Nay, rather, blessed be they that hear the 
word of God, and do it.” Not that the woman 
was wrong, but it was this bubble-blowing, this 
pouring out into the air of a little quantity of 
sentiment: all ‘af must go where it came from— 
the land of invisibility. No religion can ever stand 
the wear and. tear of this world in that fashion. 
The question is ow to stir the feelings, how to 
bring the feelings into accord with the conscience, 
so that feeling and conscience may go together. 
But he who Jdegins with feeling has taken the 
wrong method. The mind must be informed, the 
conscience stirred, and, after that is brought about, 
then what the mind wills shall be the true desire of 
the heart. Therefore, I see no inconsistency in the 
two things. The one is a question of bringing 
the feelings into harmony with the principles of 
morality, and the other is a question of the 
dominancy of feeling over the judgment. Christ 
never discouraged feeling or passion; he only tried 
to guide them rightly. As the leaping foot of 
youth is best guided by one who has lost the power 
in the foot of leaping, though he has zof lost the 
joy of the heart, so the feelings of the soul require 
to be guided by the steadfast, strong, calm, almost 
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cold voice of reason, and the loving of the heart 
needs to be regulated by conscience, conviction of 
duty, and asublime desire that others may be saved. 

Ponder, then, upon the difference between the 
Stoic and the Christian, and you will understand 
how near the Stoic came to the Christian, and yet 
what a great gulf there was between the two, and 
how to most of us Christianity is the better faith and 
the sweeter creed. And when the great days come, 
when with feelings stronger than ever, man shall 
yet be perfect and sinless; when passion shall be 
asleep, and desire shall have had its way ; the days 
when the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing shall creep over the troubled waters of 
our spirits; there shall be a great calm. This is 
the calm for which we long, this is the peace for 
which we sigh, when, purged from all impurity, 
all the old storm between the feelings and the 
conscience will be at an end, and doth be perfectly 
united in the sweet service of God. 

And that man shall know hereafter that perfect 
peace who can say, “Thy statutes—those old re- 
straints, those locks and bolts and keys, Thy ‘ Thou 
shalt nots”—these things are now my songs, the 
music of my heart, the music of my desires; the 


whole orchestra plays them; everything in me 
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plays them ; passion, pathos, all things are Thine, 
O God ; Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage.” That comes to him who 
shall have his feelings accordant with conscience. 
Then, if he go to conscience for the score, he can 
let his feelings play their sweet music, until at last 
he can bear and delight to take to pieces the com- 
plexity of the music, and know whence came all its 
variety of pain and sweetness, and see the infinite- 
ness of the parts that went to make up the one 
grand whole. Then, while he rejoices in the in- 
finiteness of the parts, yet, when he listens to them, 
they shall rise, not as many, but as one, one only, 
first begotten, never repeated, knowing no posterity, 
because combining within itself all things. 

Thus, then, all these things figure forth dimly—or, 
rather, the dimness of our eyes makes dull the 
vision—of a time when perfect man shall dwell in 
the perfect heavens, the New Jerusalem, the City 
that hath for its Maker and Builder the Everlasting 
God. 


CHRISF AND EPICURUS:. 


Morning, October 24th, 1875. 


“Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the 
Stoicks, encountered him.”— ACTs xvii. 18. 


CALL to mind for a moment how Socrates was 
smiled at once for saying that a man who did just 
things ought to be just ; and it was found, as usual, 
that the wise man was right, and the rude smiler a 
fool ; for that a man might do a right thing without 
thinking of it, but, in order to constitute it a just 
action, he should have meant it, known it, and 
persevered in the doing of it. We went on from 
there to examine what is that in a man’s actions 
which constitutes them righteous or just. You and 
I have nothing to do with the decisions of a 
magistracy, or of Scriptures, or what not, as to 
what is right and wrong. The things that are 
right show their righteousness, and the things that 
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are sweet show their sweetness in our inner con- 

sciousness. You may shout out that a thing is 

right ; but if my soul says it is not right, it cannot 

be right to me, whosoever may declare it to be so. 

And when sourness is in my mouth, I can taste no 

sweetness. Then we saw how Christianity has a | 
fine affinity for men in all sorts and conditions of | 
life; that it has no special gospel to meet the 

working-man, and is no monopoly of theirs. 

We were also reminding you of some of those 
Stoics that met Paul at Athens; and upon the. 
whole, we found that the Stoic was about the 
noblest-looking creature of old times, yet essentially 
different from the Christian man. For the Stoic 
set store upon an action in proportion as the feel- 
ings were crushed thereby. He, who, quivering, 
with pain, should act as though he felt no pain; 
he who, when his heart-strings were all torn and | 
bleeding, should act with a cool, calm courage, was 
the grand man of the Stoics. On the other hand, | 
he only is beautiful, in the Christian philosophy, 
whose actions spring out of his feelings. Chris- | 
tianity asks no man to mortify his feelings, but to 
bring them home to charity ; then, out of the heart 
shall spring his actions. The Christian man has 
‘nothing to do with the affectations of Stoicism. I 
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am not here to crush my feelings, but to be gratified 
by them; only they must be filled full of charity. 
Then, the Stoic is an unloveable man. Oh! you 
may admire him; you may even build him a 
statue, and talk cant about him; but Jove him? 
Impossible! Wad Christ been a Stoic, he would 
have been adorable; but as a man of feeling, he 
was loveable. But, though the Stoic taught many 
things in accordance with Christianity, he was not 
loveable. 

Now, turn, and look at that great man, Epicurus.* 
His very name has come down in the world. 
From having been a most admirable developer of 
the Cyrenaic philosophy, ignorant people (who 
pick up fine words first, and, if they have leisure, 
understand them afterwards) look upon him as a 
mere lover of good living ; and so, a man who is 
nice in his eating is called an “epicure.” And 
though our text seems to speak rather lightly 





* Epicurus was born 342 B.C. His ethical theory was 
based upon the dogma of the Cyrenaics, that pleasure con- 
stitutes the highest happiness, and must consequently be 
the end of all human exertions. Epicurus, however, de- 
veloped and ennobled this theory, in a manner which con- 
stitutes the real merit of his philosophy, and which gained 
for him so many friends and admirers both in antiquity and 
in modern times.—Dr. Smith’s “ Classical Dictionary.” 
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of those men who went about to seek for some- 
thing new, their way of idling was as good, and 
probably as useful, as some of our modern methods. 
I have often admired the way in which this passage 
of the Acts sets forth the character of those people. 
It says they did nothing else but seek after some- 
thing new either to hear or to talk about. But how 
much of the conversation of the present day 
consists in continually going over and over again 
the dreary enumeration of things you are tired 
of! These Athenians, having nothing to do, 
chose one of the most interesting ways of doing 
nothing. 

With the history of the Epicureans I shall not 
trouble you, except to say that their chief flourished 
two or three hundred years before Christ. The 
poem of Lucretius, a Roman philosopher who 
flourished some sixty years before Christ, may 
be looked upon as the finest production of the 
Epicurean school. But care must be taken in 
handling that poem. It is not to be under- 
stood by small people or dull people; but, for 
those who can understand it, there is not much 
harm. 

The doctrine, as far as we are concerned, is that 
true pleasure, and not absolute truth, is the aim of 

I 
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the philosopher. But pleasure nowadays has sunk 
down into meanness. Ask the majority of people 
what they mean by a day’s pleasure, and they will 
say, “ Oh, having a ‘little picnic.’” But we are talk- 
ing now of pleasure in the old sense, in the sense 
in which we say that God “takes pleasure,” in such 
and such things; and this sort of pleasure is not 
something for which you can take a ticket at six- 
pence or a shilling. All things are attendants and 
guards to the queen spirit within, and its maids of 
honour are our glorious senses and passions. Thus, 
listening and being glad, touching and being 
charmed, tasting and being delighted ; at last all 
sense of weariness in our work, all groaning because 
of this prison-house of the body, all feeling of exile 
—all this shall pass away, and soul and body, life 
and passion and sense, shall mingle together, to 
teach us that we are in our own house, and it is 
well furnished ; that we are its lords, and may know 
how to extract from it glory. Therefore, true 
pleasure is that frame of man’s spirit in which he 
feels satisfied, gratified, justified, glorified. It is 
because so few people understand these things that 
they have come to think that a “little picnic,” and 
plenty of “fuddling,” constitute pleasure, and that 
what Lucretius came to teach was that men should 
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get as much pleasure of the sixpenny sort out of 
life as they can. But we know that that was not 
his meaning. 

In one way it is dangerous to teach any true 
philosophy. Epicurus said that the chief aim of 
man is pleasure. He lifted up the body; he 
poured out the wine of life, and looked at fulness of 
pleasure as the aim of man. So poor Epicurus has 
been set upon, until at last he has come to lend his 
name to the meanest and miserablest of creatures 
—the epicure; and carefulness in the matter of 
eating has come to be considered as the sign of a 
good organization subordinated to low things, as 
with poor Dr. Johnson, who gave too evident signs 
of enjoyment of his dinner. Epicurus taught that , 
true pleasure, and not absolute truth, was the aim 
of man. The Stoics, on the other hand, wanted 
absolute truth, which they could not have. Like 
some theologians of to-day, they had a wonderful 
creed; but they wanted to know the date of 
‘creation, the mysteries of the Trinity, and a few 
other matters beyond their reach, and they con- 
sidered the discussion of these subjects, and keeping 
at it, to be one of the most desirable pursuits of 
man. They were everlastingly discussing the 
nature of being, and trying to get at the absolute 
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truth about these things. So these Epicureans— 

who were opposed to thought, and considered 
\ abstract truth to be abstract fiddlesticks—said that 
, experience, and not abstract reasoning, was the 

test upon which to rely. They considered that all 
\ questions were to be settled, not upon abstract 
» grounds, but upon experimental experience. 

Now, you will see, we come to the right of the 
Senses to be the criterion of truth, and not Reason. 
How easily all this may be abused may readily 
be seen. But what that great man taught was 
that the study of physics should be made sub- 
servient to the goods of life ; he sought to clear this 
world of the moonshine and cobwebs and super- 
stition which priestcraft had brought it to. So this 
man, too, was the herald of a better day; this man 
too, was taught of God ; and he, though he may 
not be of the kingdom of heaven, shall not lack 
some of the praises which Christ gave to John 
Baptist. 

Revelation cannot reveal anything to a man on a 
subject of which he knows nothing. Carry the 
revelation of a steam engine to the centre of Africa 
and it would be of no use; but to him who knows 
something of the power of steam, to him it would 
be possible. Watt’s childish experiment with the 
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quivering kettle lid led him to many important 
discoveries. Christianity was the- product of all 
that went before it, and chiefly of the religion of 
Moses. This Epicurus was a useful man in teach- 
ing that supreme pleasure was of use; though 
we can understand how this may sink down to 
what is called materialism. What was the use of 
that Stoic standing there and sublimely crying 
out that the body had no business in the world, 
except to be kicked and blinded and buffeted ? 
The stern justice of the Stoic and the doctrine of 
Epicureanism were two distinct elements which 
had to be reconciled. But Epicureanism never was 
in opposition to Christianity. The roots of morality 
are in the nature of each man, and can be developed 
out of the spirit of man. Thus, all these doctrines 
were necessary steps in preparing the way for 
Christ. 

There is a charming story in the Apocrypha 
where the gods were brought into disgrace. A 
sacrifice was prepared for them, and the priests 
came in the night, and took it, and then declared 
that the gods had eaten it all.* But the bold 
- criticism of the sceptic detected the fraud. It is 





* Bel and the Dragon. 
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the man who won't preach smooth things who does 
good. And sceptics are useful ‘people; for they 
find out that the credulity of others has been 
too large. They screw up their scant throats so 
as to make the gulping down of a camel impossible, 
and advise other folks to do the same. He 
who diminishes the power of easy belief does 
good. So these sceptics, not believing the stories 
of the priests, scattered sand upon the floor of the 
Temple. And, in the morning, the footprints of 
men and women and children were found upon the 
sand. The priests and their families had been 
there, and ¢hkey had eaten the banquet. When 
men offered their sacrifices to the gods, the priests 
always divided the fat from the lean; and they 
burned the fat with the incense (God may have 
that!), but the lean they kept for themselves. 
So that man did good who satirized them, and 
I put him down with John Baptist and all 
other men who make plain the truth of God by 
jeering at the gods of the heathen. As Elijah 
said to the priests of Baal, Perhaps your god is 
on a journey! perhaps he is asleep! cry aloud! 
The dreadful scorn of the prophet is needed in 
all ages in order that men may learn, if they can 
learn it, that “God is a Spirit, and they that 
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worship Him must worship him in Spirit and in 
truth.” 

So one welcomes Epicurus and Lucretius as men 
who protested on behalf of true pleasure ; for only 
as that is duly acknowledged and allowed for, can 
we have that justifiable morality which we seek to 
enforce. What we want is the co-ordination of the 
body and the soul. He teaches not Christianity 
who degrades the body. When Christianity came, 
it was so determined to take part with Epicurus that 
it actually proclaimed the resurrection of the body, 
and declared that this very body should come again 
after death. It taught that the body is the temple 
of the spirit, and proclaimed the incarnation of 
God. So thoroughly did Christianity go with 
certain parts of Epicureanism that, instead of 
putting down the body, it said, “Thou didst not 
abhor the Virgin’s womb.” “Very God of very 
God, who came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary ; * 
who was made man, who suffered, was crucified, 
dead, and buried, and the third day rose again 
from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 


* See the Nicene Creed, in the Book of Common Prayer. 
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Almighty ; from whence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead.” And this man Epicurus, 
he too protested for the co-ordination of the body 
and the soul, the divine origin of each, for the part 
they have to play in bringing a man to understand 
the practical rules of life; which are the true end of 
the philosopher, not extracts from a book which 
nobody ever saw any verifications of, or from 
charters which nobody ever granted. 

Then again, this man Paul—and one loves him 
—the larger part of his discourse was not addressed 
to the Stoics, but to the Epicureans ; because Paul 
saw that it was impossible for the Epicurean 
doctrine to stand as it was; and he also saw how 
dangerous it might become unless a check could be 
put upon it in the right place. 

The Epicureans taught individual freedom in all 
things ; but the Stoics had a code of rules, or, as 
you have, a whole collection of etiquettes—a book 
to which you can refer, to see what your duty is. 
You are in a difficulty, perhaps, as regards your 
duty in a certain matter. You refer to your book, 
and on page 7, clause 50, you find a rule which tells 
you what to do. Very convenient! But who 
wrote that book? Why should you follow those 
rules of Lord Chesterfield’s? “Oh! he was an 
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authority.” Whence came his authority? “He 
gained it by experience.” Well, then, I say, my 
experience is different from his. “But you ought 
to subordinate your experience to his.” I will, in 
as far as his experience is bigger and better than 
mine. But, as far as my own experience goes, at 
least, I must be allowed to walk by it. If we in 
this place were not what we are, we should be 
members of an infallible church. If I did not hold 
what I find shocks some of you—the freedom of 
each man to judge, weigh, doubt, before choosing, 
and to reject and overthrow if his reason approves 
not—I must go over to the camp of authority, I 
must have my affairs managed for me by a broker, 
and ask him to guide me.through this world to the 
next. I must say to him, “Broke for me; do for 
me; save me!” I must give him the keys. But 
not being able to do that, I go to the other extreme 
—of individual freedom, coerced by nothing, ruled 
only by conscience, willing obedience, conscious 
conviction. 

If, therefore, in taking my walks abroad, I meet 
with Moses ; if, in some spirit-circle, Moses should 
come to me; Moses would of course discourse to 
me ; but I should say, “There is a point, Moses, 
on which I don’t agree with you.” Moses would 
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argue with me, and who knows but that I should 
be able to show Moses that, if he had lived longer, 
he would have agreed with me? 

As long as I am an Epicurean, or, rather, a 
follower of Epicurus in some directions—for only 
in some points do I agree with him—so must I 
have my experience, judgment, and conscience, 
and, therefore, my own responsibility. I take it 
upon me deliberately. It was because that grand 
old pagan was dead against any doctrine of tyranny, 
of pure spiritualism, or of fate, that he proclaimed 
the individual freedom of each man. He, too, was 
one of those who prepared human thought for a 
religion which, leaving each man free, yet retains 
him by charity, by faith, by the love of the lovely, 
and the faithful following of the chief of all graces ; 
retains him, if he so wishes it, by the name of 
“ Christian,’ and makes him a believer in Jesus 
Christ. 

If this be so, you will see that the Christian man 
is not determined by the accident of belief, but by 
an agreement of spirit.. He, therefore, who has 
charity, has the spirit of Christ, though that man 
may be so intellectual as to be obliged to reject the 
miracles recorded in the Gospels, or regard them as 


a mere after-glow, coming across from sinking suns 
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whose light is thrown for a time upon the mountain 
tops. That man is sti!l related to God by charity ; 
and whether you call him “Christian” or not, is no 
matter—certtainly not to him, for the nomenclature 
of the churches will not be found in heaven. I 
should as soon expect to meet with the large 
religion of Jesus Christ in the childhood of the 
world and the babyhood of humanity! To me, 
whether man call me “Christian” or not, whether I 
am in a church which bids me kneel, or one which 
bids me rise, what matter? To me it is of no con- 
sequence. These are things which must stop on 
this side the narrow river ; we cannot carry such 
trash across. To him who lives the life of charity 
and just judgment, who exhibits a blameless 
character before the world, what matter whether he 
be Greek or Jew? Not those who are of the earth 
earthy, can shine in God’s kingdom ; but those who 
are most loving, most lowly, tender, gentle and 
merciful. The least in the kingdom of Christ out- 
shines him who has nothing to talk of but doom 
and hell; for that sweet King has nothing to preach 
of but love and mercy and pity and peace. 

Learn, then, that by the course of human thought 
has been won that grand religion which we call 
“Christianity.” It is the grand development of 
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the solemn life of man, and is subject to the same 
great.laws. It is a development of the world of 
human thought, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God. It has things about it which must pass away, 
but it has its essence which can mever pass away. 
In as far as it is of God, it lives ; but in as far as it 
is not thus fitted to be permanent, it must die. So, 
with unterrified souls, we may watch it drop off its 
old worn-out medieval rags; and behold, without 
fear, the doings of Science; and listen to the 
sceptic’s denials, knowing that all these things are 
but as the flail—they do but separate the husks 
from the wheat. The man who understands these 
things is ne’er disturbed ; he knows that God sends 
the stormy wind, fulfilling His word, and that it is 
as much wanted in human thought as it is wanted 
at sea, where, as each wave goes up to baptize and 
purify the air, every briny part of it is kissed and 
made holy. 

Thus, then, as the Psalmist sings with rapture of 
the “Stormy winds, fulfilling Thy word,” so the 
Christian man looks at every storming, babbling 
Voltaire, and listens to Epicurus and to the Stoic, 
undisturbed. These may have been stormy winds, 
but they are fulfilling His word, they are delivering 
it from polytheism, they are putting in a plea for 
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the body, and they are triumphing over the body 
with a grand scorn. Thus, the martyr and the 
saint, the unbeliever and the believer, the professor 
of creeds and the man creedless and sceptical— 
they all be God’s ; all are helping the world on to 
the purer and more perfect light that is yet to 
come. 


CHRIST AND MOHAMMED. 





: 


Morning, September 17th, 1876. 


“Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews : but 
now is my kingdom not from hence.”—JOHN xviii. 36. 


To-DAY I point to a matter of great interest, and 
one which ought to be attended to. For just now 
there seems to be some danger lest the religion of 
Mohammed should be both misunderstood and 
misrepresented, as compared to the other religions 
of the world, and therefore to the religion of Christ. 
No antagonism against the Turks should for a 
moment bias our understanding as to the peculiar 
influences for good or evil, the probabilities of a 
long or short life, the amount of blessing or the 
amount of cursing bestowed upon the world by the 
great religion of Mohammed. So, for a little while, 
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let us separate these two things. For remember, 
the Turks were not the people to whom the great 
prophet first preached, he preached to a nobler 
race by far. It has become the fashion to call 
Mohammed a “ false prophet ;” and when you have 
done that, some of you think you have said all that 
can be said of this great man. Mohammed was 
the law-giver of the Arabs, a proclaimer of the 
Unity of God, a destroyer of idols, the creator of a 
people who should afterwards become famous in 
science and art. The Turks were a race of 
idolators, inferior to the Arabs, and, even to this 
day, are not to be compared to the race amongst 
whom Mohammed was born. Who knows what a 
wonderful religion that must have been which could 
preach the Unity of God, and do it so well that 
the false gods fell before it! They fell, from respect 
to the prophet, and because of that truth, which all 
men acknowledge—that all religions have lived by 
virtue of the truth that was in them, and not by 
virtue of the falsity with which they were mixed. 
Therefore, dismissing the Turks, as a set of 
people whose religion it is only possible to describe 
in a dead language, for very shame, we will 
endeavour to show what there is in the religion 
of Mohammed which marks it as doomed to pass 
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away, or to be taken up into something larger, 
deeper, more divine and eternal. It is just possible 
that you have heard of Mohammed only as a false 
prophet, a religious quack, who made his Bible as~ 
he went on; and that when he wanted something, 
he got a revelation first, in order to justify what 
he was determined to have, with or without it. I 
would ask you to remember that such legends 
always grow round great men, as parasitic weeds 
grow round nobler plants. 

For the benefit of those of you who are interested, 
I would remind you that this man rose about 600 
‘years after Christ. He was a strong, passionate, 
hot-blooded, deep-thinking, honest, sensual, religious 
‘man. He looked round this world and beheld it 
till it became a riddle. To the half-taught, the 
world is simple enough; they can explain it as 
they do everything else: but to the deep-thinking 
man it is ever a mystery; out of darkness into 
darkness it seems ever to roll. This deep-thinking 
man arose in the midst of idolatrous, stupid religions. 
A wonderful stone, fallen down from heaven, was 
certainly more respectable on that account than as 
though dug out of the earth.* Out of the earth 





* The Black Stone, in the wall of the Kaaba at Mecca, is 
a fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled with coloured 
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came Rationalism ; out of heaven came Revelation, 
Infallibility, and so forth. This wretched stone, 
cast out by some planet which found the burden 
too heavy perhaps, became a badge of worship. 
Ritualism set itself up to bow before the stone. 
And when this man saw the people duck and dive 
and sneak and crawl before the stone, it became 
very clear to him that there could not be any 
religion for them without mysteries. As far as his 
own people were concerned, then, what a reformer 
he was! For all religions should be weighed by 
what went before them, as well as by what came 
after them ; and, compared to the idolatry of his 
day, the religion of Mohammed was light and life. 
He was taken into Syria, and what sort of Chris- 
tians did he find there? People with their minds 
taken up with the most dreary discussions on the 
most senseless sectarianism. You have only to 
hear the Athanasian Creed to have some notion ot 
what these Christians were about there in Syria, 
hating one another with a fine fervour, and over 
questions which they could not in the least under- 
stand. They damned one another with modern 





crystals. Its form is semicircular, and it measures about six 
inches in height and eight in breadth. See Muir, ii. 35, and 
Burckhardt, p. 137. 
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\ vigour and with ancient zeal, and made the world- 
/to-come a terror. There was little to be gotten 
there, for the guidance of the soul—about as much 
guidance as can be got from the religion of this 
country now, with its affectations of the unintel- 
ligible, the unknowable, and the unknown. Com- 
pared with a large part of what was called Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism was an improvement, as it 
would be now, in some respects. 

This great prophet had heard by the hearing of 
the ear, in a confused way, the .words of the Old 
Testament and of the New. He acknowledged the 
greatness of Moses, and the fatherhood of Abraham ; 
he knew Christ and acknowledged him to be one 
of the great prophets. But when they talked to 
him about the Virgin being divine; and when he 
heard that strange doctrine maintained by one sect 
—that she was one member of the Trinity ; when 
he saw the Patriarchs of the Greek Church trying 
to sift the wheat from the chaff—he turned to the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and pronounced 
them to be great ; he turned to Christ, and pro- 
nounced him to be a great prophet too; but he 
said there was one other to come, and that he 
himself was the man. So, late in life (that is, for 
such a purpose), at forty years of age, this man 
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began to teach religion. Up to forty, he was a 
quiet man, and showed no very convincing signs of 
power. They who take him for a quack, must 
wonder why he waited so long before he opened 
his shop. But it was with regard to him, as with 
Cromwell—both men had to wait till their shadows 
were short, before they set out on their marvellous 
journey of imposture. 

Now this man, looking at the Jewish history, 
hating idolatry as the greatest hindrance to the 
human soul, enraged with idolators, disgusted with 
graven images—this man beheld with clearest vision 
that God was One only, One His name, Allah the 
Great. To you and me it is difficult to understand 
the repulsion which the pure proclamation of the 
unity of God has met with in the world. To us it 
is the beginning of all theology ; and the end of all. 
But in those days, to preach the unity of God was 
to sow seeds of discord among all forms of religion. 
This man clearly saw that there was but one God ; 
and feeling, as all men did, the fallibility of his 
own reason, and trembling beneath powers too 
great, and mysteries too mighty for his understand- 
ing, this deep-hearted man found that one great 
thing required in man was submission to God. 
God was great; One only. Man was weak; let 
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* man bow, bend, yield, submit. Mohammed was an 
Eastern Calvin in the greatness of his submission ; 
and no Jew could be more clear about the unity of. 
God. And to convert, as this man has done, all 
those whom he taught (180,000,000 of human 
beings) to his way of thinking and believing, is that 
the task a “false prophet”? For twelve hundred 
years 180,000,000 people have taken him to be a 
prophet, and they have done well. This prophet, 
then, holding opinions which were fatal to polytheism 
or a belief in a multitude of gods, taught the 
sublime truth that there was but one God, and but 
one prophet (by which he meant there was no 
other to come, and that therefore no other would 
be supplied). Now, compared to anything which 
had gone before him, except potentially, how could 
they think of this man but as Heaven-sent ? 
Breaking away, then, from all the follies which 
surrounded him, for awhile he was content to pursue 
his teaching quietly. But at length this fiery- 
headed man—who had heard no “Sermon on the 
Mount,” who had heard nothing of Christianity but 
the wrangling of sectarianism and the “glories of 
the fight ’—found his blood rising hot because the 
people sneered at him and insulted him. So, by 
degrees, out came the sword. But if it did, it was 
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but “a blow for a blow.” So this religion became 
a sword religion. When people insulted him, he 
used the sword, and gloried in it. Oh, strange | 
difference between this religion, and the religion of 
him who cried, “ Put up thy sword: they who use 
the sword shall perish by the sword!” And 
between Mohammed’s first fight, and Christ’s 
sheathed sword, there lies much of the difference 
between these two great faiths. 

By-and-by the Koran came, little by little; 
here a scrap of old inspiration, and there something 
new. Some of you have tried to read it. Dreary 
work! Here and there are pearls of pure thought, 
jewels of price; but the amount of wool-work there 
is to get through, in order to reach them, the vain 
repetitions, the idle jingling of foolish sentences, is 
wonderful. Yet there are lovely sentences here and 
there, things worthy of Moses, and which reach 
almost unto Christ. So this book came by degrees 
to be accepted, till at last it became Law book, 
spiritual guide, book of books. To the scholarly 
Arab, it was not the only book. It is the fashion 
now to cry up those sacred books of the old religion 
of the Arabs ; and it is possible to find in ¢hem also 
lovely passages, and beautiful ideas ; but only far 
apart, occasional islands, with dreary seas between. 
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Now, the Arab, lifted up by this great prophet, 
storms across the world, makes his way into Spain, 
storms the gates of Vienna, and then comes back. 
And we do honour this great prophet. Of course 
his faults were great. He was a strong, big, sensual 
man. “Yes, and a polygamist.” Yes, but so were 

lake patriarchs. It was a custom which was 
generally agreed with in those days. Unless a man 
goes beneath institutions, sees to the very centre, 
and puts his finger upon the pivot on which a 
thing turns, he is apt to be misled. 

Remember, all religions have exceedingly clear 
visions upon what they like, and not upon what 
they despise. “Moses,” it says, “allowed you this, 
because of the hardness of your hearts.” Moses 
did what he could to regulate and restrain what he 
could not prevent. Moses found the gospel of 
revenge in vogue, and he restrained that. The 
natural man said, “You have given me one blow, 
and I should like to give you two for it; nay, I 
will keep on till you are down in the dirt.” “No,” 
said Moses, “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ; 
no more. Balance the one against the other ; you 
are quits.” That was all Moses could do. He was 
not there to teach the deep-down truths of Jesus 
Christ ; therefore he was under restraint. Moses 
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found polygamy, and he let it alone for the 
most part; nevertheless, what little he did do in 
that direction, was in the way of discouraging it. 
Moses, you know, was a divinely inspired prophet, 
receiving revelations from God concerning curtains 
and badgers’ skins, and how to dye them. He 
received all his laws, you know, in a whisper from 
God, in human language—in Hebrew probably, but 
that is not quite known! Now, then, if Moses was 
divinely inspired, a man into whose ears God 
whispered concerning the customs of the country, 
and if Moses said, “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” and if that was fair, in comparison 
with what went before, why proclaim against 
Moses? Oh, great soul! he did what he could. 
He endeavoured to put wrath and revenge within 
due boundaries. And, if it was not given him to 
say that polygamy was unwholesome, and must 
ultimately perish ; why; all he did say was in that 
direction. 

So with regard to polygamy among the 
Mohammedans. The thing dies out in time. 
Mohammed gave no new command about it ; it was 
a convenient practice, and was recognized as an 
improvement on what had gone before. For even 
the recognized position of four wives, was better 
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than a whole host of concubines. And you 
remember that wife who loved him so well. Until 
she died, he had no other wife, though he had a 
mistress for a servant. And when, afterwards, she 
said to him, “ Am I not better than this first wife?” 
“No,” he said, “she believed in me first: she was 
my first convert.” Then, subsequently, finding he 
was getting old, he married other wives, so that a 
child might be born to him. It was simply a desire 
that there should be one to bear his name and 
carry on his work ; and the customs of the country 
allowed him to do it. I neither defend nor blame 
him. The sanctities of the Christian religion, the 
pureness which by-and-by bloomed into the monk 
or nun, this man knew not. His religion, like 
all other religions, except one, has its feet upon 
the common steps, and is soiled and fouled by the 
streets through which it walks. 

And then, remember, this sensuousness has crept 
even into his heaven and hell. Well, if every one 
of you were to write your own description and 
likings as Swedenborg did, write it honestly, what 
would it be? Of course, if you were examined by 
a minister as to your idea of heaven, you would say 
it was “an assembly of psalm singers that ne’er 
breaks up,a Sabbath that ne’er ends.” But, on the 
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morning after you have been to a dance, who knows 
what heavenly figures might be described? And 
even Christ himself; he drew pictures of the 
heaven for which he longed. For the Lord Jesus 
knew how to preach of heavens of pureness, and 
sweetness, and knowledge. But it was of little use 
to speak in a language not one word of which they 
could understand ; it was like giving the music of 
the spheres to those whose ears were dulled, or, to 
use the homely phrase of that Jew of old, like 
putting “a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.” For, 
as most men’s gods are like themselves, so their 
heavens are like earthly tea-gardens, or what not, / 
every man after his order. Now Mohammed was 
a prodigious lover of women. This hearty man 
was too fond of them, in fact, and so the desires of 
his heart and the passions of his life were set forth 
in his descriptions of heaven—though it is possible 
to read the Mohammedan heaven between the 
lines, and to see that it did but set forth the earthly 
figure of things heavenly and spiritual. That is 
possible. For thereave men thus deep-hearted, who 
behold in the figure of a woman the highest incar- 
nation, the divinest rendering of all the mysteries { 
of manhood and life. It is just possible that that | i: 
may have been Mohammed’s meaning. Now, then, 
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we can see why, with all our hearts, we can respect 
this man. We behold in him the law-giver of his 
country, the creator of a nation who should clear 
away much of the superstition of older times ; who 
should acknowledge the oneness of God, and live in 
absolute submission to the will of God. It is a 
great religion. 

But, will it last? Bringing it side by side with 
the Christian religion, we must remember that when 
we speak of the Christian religion, we speak of 
what it is in itself, and separate it from the mass of 
wood, hay and stubble, which has gathered round it 
for centuries. For, in passing down the centuries, 
the Christian religion has received into itself things 
that have no heart or soul. On to religion all 
things will fasten ; on religion, if possible, all things 
will feed. You may plant the very cedar of God 
in religion, and some parasite will come along, and 
get to the heart of it. He who longs for fresh 
delight under the branches of religion, longs for 
pelf, and will make merchandise of the same. The 
Temple was not too sacred to be made a money- 
exchange. So creeping things entered the ark, and 
out of the ark creeping things came. 

The Christian religion, as I read it, aims at a 
pure democracy in the world. None of you are so 
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foolish as to think that the Christian religion lies | 
with kings, or priests, or crowns. Whensoever an 
Englishman passes out of his own land, he leaves 
behind him kings and their laws, their coronations, 
their anointings, their bishops, their beadles, their 
ermine and various other things. He leaves them 
all behind him, because, separated from their 
origins, and cut away from the traditions of English 
life they would not, could not flourish. So, where- 
soever this sublime nation goes (and she is the 
mother of most, and lord of many), wheresoever 
this nation goes, these things fall away as things 
of the past, shadows of yesterday, because the 
evolution of the Christian religion is fatal to all 
such things. Therefore, the salvation of the world 
lies in pure democracy. 

The Mohammedan religion is doomed, to death, 
unless it alter one fault,—it puts a moral disqualifi- 
cation upon women, and separates them from the 
privileges enjoyed by men. And, though Paul dis- 
coursed touching the behaviour of women in the 
Church, and though they are dumb in the Church, 
that was borrowed from Jewry, which taught that 
women had better be silent, or go home to bed, like 
good children. The spirit of Christianity in regard 
to these questions goes deeper down than covered 
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heads or uncovered, and deeper than discussions 
about polygamy. Paul himself touched the goal 
when he said, “In Jesus Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free; there is neither 
male nor female; for ye are all one; all are the 
dear children of God.” Whoso goes down to the 
depths of Christ’s religion, goes under sects, pedigree, 
and all that business, and touches the one root 
from which all things come—that pure democracy 
in which there is no disqualification ; in which, as 
heaven is open to all, so all things are open to all. 
When these days shall be fully come, knowledge 
shall be open to all, and there shall be no more 
need to say, “Know the Lord,” for all shall know 
him. Now, it is impossible that the Mohammedan 
faith shall survive ; for that one thing is fatal to it. 
As I read things, there is no institution, or custom, 
or way, that can have a long, or, at any rate, an 
eternal life, if it put any moral disqualification upon 
any creature whatsoever. 

Mohammed had nought to say against slavery, 
though he sought to regulate it. Did Christ trouble 
himself about slavery? Not he. He goes deeper 
than constitutions, institutions, and laws ; and pro- 
claims all men to be the dear children of the loving 
Father, and that a time shall come when all shall 
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look up to God as their Father and their Lover, 
willing the death of no man. He knew full well 
that—like all foul things, when the life within them 
is decayed—slavery would fall away and drop. 
And though it dies hard, it dies. Wheresoever the 
word of Jesus Christ comes, the slavery of the 
negro, the subjugation of women, all these things 
know their day is coming, though their final dying 
may be distant. 

In this great religion that I profess, I read that 
the rights of all men are to be respected. It pro- 
claims the solemn relation of each man to God, 
teaches man his duty, and proclaims that a day 
may and will come in this world when the sword 
shall be sheathed, the sceptre broken, the lion 
tamed, and the cockatrice’s den become the play- 
ground for little children. But in this the Moham- 
medan religion has failed. Its women are miserable ; 
it is violent to them, and allows no fresh air of 
freedom to blow upon them. Therefore, it is 
doomed to die, bound to perish. It may last long, 
' for there is great good in it yet; but the realms of 
the future are not for it. In these matters whatso- 
ever increaseth not, decreases. The tide begins to 
roll. A short moment, and there is no movement ; 


then back it goes ; for forward it cannot come. 
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Speaking of these things, politically, one sees the 
inability of the Mohammedan religion, burdened by 
the Koran, which is seldom interpreted by rational- 
ists, to make any permanent headway. Its inability 

Ke give the same rights to all; its terrible hatred 
of infidels ; its drawn sword (though baptized and 
sanctified) ;—are fatal to it; for that nation which 
uses the sword, shall perish by the sword. “I shall 
see it, but not now.” That religion which enjoins 
the killing of infidels as winning the favour of 
Heaven, and doing service for God, shall pass 
away. And how the wise soul sees the future of 
that faith that looks upon the brain and tongue (the 
sword of the mouth) as the prevailing weapon of 
the time to come! For the sword which you so 
unduly honour, the sword, of which we hear too 
much, it must go. It is the armour of ancient 
times, and belongs to the fighting ages of the world ; 
and, though it is not sheathed yet, it must be, for 
the sheathed sword of the garden of Gethsemane 
was a prophecy of the fate of the sword of the 
world. And these strange precepts shall be followed 
instead : “ Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for. 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” 
These things lie in the future : they come slowly. 
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But we are marching toward them; for we have 
given up all private punishments into the hands of 
the State, and the State has become more tender- 
hearted ; and war is found to be as inexpedient as 
it is debasing. Gentle love increases in the world. 
There are more lovers of peace than ever there were ; 
and the nations are more slow to harm each other. 
And so we come to understand the meaning of 
these words, “ A child shall lay his hand upon the 
cockatrice’ den.” Little by little, that day will come. 

One need not enlarge upon the purer morals and 
sweeter air there will then be in the world ; for that 
is the very breath of the Christian faith. Where 
Christ comes, the drinker’s cup shall by-and-by 
cease, and songs of revelry shall die down; love, 
made sacred, deeper and more passionate, shall still 
live, but all unnameable vices are doomed, for they 
cannot be near Christ. Christ shall sit at the 
marriage feast still, and make the water-pots blush 
with wine. All such things as these shall last ; but 
the sound of the harlot shall cease. Signed and 
sealed with a pure democracy, true love shall last ; 
constant with passionate amorousness ; rejoicing in 
.perfect equality as to means of culture. 

Finally, think what you will of the two religions, 
you are bound to believe this—that what is potential 
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in them both must survive. Work out the teaching 
of the Koran and the teaching of the Gospel. Array 
before you the things of this world, and ask what 
says Mohammed to them, and what says Christ. 
See which is possible for you to sign. And, when 
the task is finished, what will be left for those 
who believe in the true Christian faith? Liberty, 
wisdom, knowledge, tolerance, purity, piety, peace ! 
And what is.the lot of the Christian man? To live 
in lovingness with all men, to force his way upon 
no man, to use only for his weapon the “ Word,” 
which was “ with God in the beginning ;” his means 
of pulling down the strongholds of error being the 
simple proclamation of the truth. And when these 
things shall be, then shall the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdom of the Lord God, and 
of His Christ. 

Thus, then, I have endeavoured to do justice to 
a great religion, a religion that has made the Arab — 
nation leap into a large, full, and noble life; but 
which, at the same time, is rushing on, and is doomed 
to pass away. The Christian religion is a universal 
solvent, which shall take into itself all the good of 
every other religion, and by-and-by abolish the evil 
in them all. Its kingdom shall be an everlasting 
kingdom, and of its dominion there shall be no end. 


CHRIST INCREASES: MOHAMMED 
DECKEASES. 





Morning, September 24th, 1876. 


“ My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom 
not from hence.”—JOHN xviii. 36. 

% 


IT is the duty, of course, of all wise and considerate 
people to separate from any religion the follies and 
errors that may accompany it. The mistake. of 
St. Bartholomew, the fires of Smithfield—these 
things were not the outcome of religion, but of 
fanaticism. They are not to be charged upon the 
Christian Religion. Neither is it right to make the 
religion of Mohammed answerable for the beastly 
atrocities of the Turks, or for the disgraceful 
conduct of their rulers. And, lest in the heat and 
passion of righteous indignation you should be 
L 
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tempted to do so, we were pointing out to you last 
Sunday what of good there was in the Mohammedan 
religion, and what of evil; what was of permanence, 
and what was fleeting, “passing away.” We 
ventured to think there are things contained in it 
which make it necessary that the fate which John 
the Baptist saw of himself, must be the fate of 
Mohammed as compared with the faith of Jesus 
Christ,—“ He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
I have no part with those who are for ever 
calling Mohammed a “false prophet.” He was 
false in the sense in which all teachers are false— 
that is, they see not the whole of a thing, and cannot 
see it. But, false in the sense that he himself was 
‘an impostor? Impossible! We could not think 
worthily of a God who had suffered so much of the 
world to be guided by utter mist. When we 
remember that there are more men believing in the 
“gospel by Mohammed” than any other people in 
the world ; and when we remember how his gospel 
woke religious enthusiasm in an obscure and 
barbarous people ; we can but conclude that God’s 
word came to the Arab nation through the voice of 
Mohammed. And the religion he taught, as 
compared to anything he found in his neighbour- 
hood before he taught it, was as light in darkness, 
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life in death. For these Arabs were idolators, 
walking in a stupid ritualism. They had got a 
great black stone, which they said had fallen from 
heaven, and round about this stone they marched, 
and bowed, and kneeled, and drivelled. This 
wretched idolatry could produce nothing noble ; for 
out of stones comes not bread of any kind. Into 
the midst, then, of this wretched idolatry, there | 
came this great strong man, who saw as clear as 
though he beheld personally, the One God, One 
Only. Having seen all that comes of many gods 
—for many gods must be false gods—he set this 
one principle down of a Cardinal God, One Only 
Great. 

His religion related to human duty, and was a 
grand proclamation of submission toa higher power. 
And therein he taught the supreme doctrine of 
Christianity ; for, whether you call it obedience or 
submission, whether you bow down under a 
compulsion that cannot be resisted, or obey from a 
sweet loving unwillingness to do anything else than 
the will of God, the greatness of the Mohammedan 
creed is the supremeness of: the Christian faith. It 
has been well said that “ Mohammedanism is con- 


b 


fused Christianity:” confused, dyed, deformed, 


dipped in the errors of sensuous humanity. 
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Now, I want to point out to you one or two other 
matters in the same direction. This grand principle 
of submission to God, based upon the thorough 
sovereignty of the Almighty, produced, as it always 
does, what we call “ fatalism.” Of course there are 
metaphysical debates, of not much worth, about 
“free-will,”” and so on. But it is no use our 

.discussing that question, because it has been 
discussed before by greater men than you and I. 
The supreme men of the world have discussed this 
question, the men who, like comets, come but now 
and then; men who, like mountain tops, are far 
away from little people like us—¢ey have discussed 
it all before. They have brought their contributions 
to it, the like of which have not been brought to 
any other question; yet they could not settle it. 
Leaving it where it was, they come to this—We are 
all under necessity, we can do nothing ; all is 
ordered beforehand ; man has no freedom whatso- 
ever—and, on the other hand, man can go wrong zf 
he likes, or he can stand up like the angels! Both 
can be proved. And yet, if you go into deep 
argument, Fate wins. The question of the co- 
existence of Fate and Free-will can never get any 
further than it has got. You had better give it up. 
Gymnastics of the intellect are lawful for the 
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strengthening thereof; but, when you come to 
practice them foo much, they become mischievous. 
That to which the men of a Church or nation most 
lean, determines its character and fate. 

If you ask me if I believe in fate, I say, With all 
my soul! Or, if I believe in free-will 2—With all 
my heart and mind! Ifmen were wise, they would 
find no difficulty about life if they would Zve. For 
instance, I act as though there were no ruling 
destiny. I know there zs, but I act as though there 
were not. Again, I go about the world, and feel 
myself but as a bending reed, blown by the wind in 
its might and power. I acknowledge both, but the 
degree to which I feel them is another thing. Stop 
me, at one time, and ask me the question—Do you 
believe in fate? I say, Surely. Do you believe 
that God is all in all? Certainly. Stop me, at 
another time, and°ask me—Do you believe that 
man has freedom of movement, origination, 
‘spontaneity of action? I do. Then you hold 
them both? Decidedly. Do you feel them 
equally ? Ah! that is a different thing. 

Go to a man one day when the heavens are 
obscure, and the clouds are low, and faith is faint 
and hope is gone, and mischance and death have 
chilled his life, and the light of his eyes has fled, 
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and riches have taken to themselves wings, and the 
world is full of mist and darkness, and fog, and the 
lights. are low, and the stars are gone, and God’s 
face is dim, and the world-to-come a peradventure 
—ask this lonely man, sitting amidst the ruins of 
all that his heart desires, if he believes in fate? He 
not only believes it, but he f/ee/s it! When he tries 
to erect himself—like a bulrush the proud man is 
bowed. Ask him if he feels fate—he feels naught 
else. He asks for the minor key ; his cheek is wet 
with tears, and his constant cry is, “ Man is like the 
grass, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cut down 
and withereth.” 

But leave him, and go your way, and return after 
awhile to the same man—and then you say, “Is this 
the same?” Yes, but now the sunis bright. There 
has been birth in the house, instead of death— 
“Unto us a child is born’””—and you find gladsome- 
ness and music. The stars are bright, the Heavenly 
Child shines clear in hope, and the man is strong in’ 
faith. All things that his hands have touched have 
prospered ; the seed has come up, the harvest has 
ripened, and the man is surrounded with happiness 
and plenty. Ask him what he feels to-day? 
Freedom, and glory, believing that what he beholds 
is a shining path that leads from earth to God. 
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Ask him xow, “Do you believe in fate?” “Oh, 
yes, yes!” But ask him that question in the time 
of sorrow, and he will say, “ Alas! J must.” 

Now, this feeling varies in individuals and in 
nations. There are some men who are dowed down 
by fate, because they feel it always, constantly. 
Thus you may notice that men of one creed are 
very much alike in feeling. Feeling must vary a 
great deal according to the creed a man holds. 
Now, the Mohammedan creed is this—there is but 
one God, and man must bow and submit to Him. 
That is undeniable truth, but when insisted on too 
much, it may chill and produce inactivity and 
shortness of life. Whensoever fate chills a man or 
a nation; whenever, laying its chill hand on a 
people, it makes them seek for a marvel or go 
hunting for a miracle ; when it makes everything 
appear to them as ordained by God, instead of by 
the will of man; then this undue feeling becomes 
an evil. 

The consequence is, that when Mohammed first 
proclaimed that grand and glorious creed, it spread 
extensively, and he had many followers; but when 
their first love died down, then this undue promi- 
nence given to fate began to bring lethargy, dulness, 


slowness, tediousness, and monotony. Now, sitting 
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still, means rust and dust; therefore this undue 
place given to submission was a sign of decay. It 
is a creed that depresses men too much. In the 
East, we find submission, unquestioning obedience, 
dreary monotony, fusty antiquity, unchanging life ; 
no to-morrow ; no newness ; no rash fearlessless of 
life. (It is only when we get to the West, that we 
get change and newness. There the old order 
passes away giving place ever to the new.) By 
making man constantly feel himself to be nothing, 
nothing is the result ; and if you watch that people 
after its forces have been spent, you will see it sink 
down, and settle into a monotonous incapacity for 
improvement. When once that happens, its day is 
done, and cannot be renewed. So the life of the 
Mohammedan religion is doomed, because it con- 
tains within itself a spirit which disinclines the 
nation for movement and for change. 

Now, the Christian religion just as much teaches 
fate ; but it does not make it dominant. No doubt 
the sense of sin gives ofttimes to the Christian an 
expression of sadness. Take the Liturgy of the 
Church of England ; it is touching, gentle, pathetic, 
sweetly sad. A breeze, as it were, of the spirit of 
exile is felt through the whole of it ; it is the cry of 
those who are away in Babylon and who find it 
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hard to sing the Lord’s song there. All this is 
born of man’s sinfulness. For, as the mother’s con- 
dition during child-bearing often determines the 
mood of the child for ever ; as her frights, and fear, 
and melancholy, are communicated to the child, so 
the Church or creed is ofttimes tainted by the sin- 
fulness of men, and the Liturgies of the Church are 
determined by the cries which come from man’s 
burdened soul. But the sfivzt of the Christian 
religion itself, is strong, cheerful, forward. Unen- 
cumbered by law regulations, altars, priests, and 
all other foolishness, the Christian religion can never 
get old ; it renews its youthcontinually. It is good 
.in all lands, because it carries no baggage, and 
wants no porters; all it *wants is within itself. 
Though there be some who seem to have a large 
quantity to carry with them—rags, and bags, and 
bones—the true religion itself wants none of these 
things. 

It teaches little ; its faith is simple—there are 
but two commandments: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and 
strength ; and thy neighbour as thyself.” Is that 
all? Ad “On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” But, unlike Jesus 
Christ, who, laying down no law, only principles, 
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and leaving the world to settle those principles after 
he had left them—in the religions of Moses and 
Mohammed, the lawyer and the divine are com- 
bined, and under them no change is possible, except 
it be towards decay. It is not possible for any of 
these laws to last, and no mere form of religion can 
ever be eternal. Therefore the Mohammedan 
religion must pass away, because it mixes up prin- 
ciples and regulations, eternal things and temporary 
things, things from the throne of God and things 
from the artist—little “views” and imagery, little 
“arrangements which have very little to do with 
religion at all, principles which are eternal, deep, 
significant, and small rules about pigeons, doves, 
rams, lambs, and bulls, and foolish things of that 
kind ; the deep loves of the soul and the eternal 
verities of God, with little bills and regulations of 
conduct. 

Now, unless a religion can disentangle itself from 
this mere law business, its life is as determined as 
its boundaries are. The Christian religion is dis- 
tinguished for having nothing to say upon these 
things at all. To all these necessary evils Christ 
has but one answer—‘ Who made me a divider 
amongst you? Take your goods away. Don’t 
come pestering me about dividing inheritances. 
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Don’t come troubling me about Cesar ; Czsar is 
quite wise enough to see to his own affairs. Let 
go. Iam God’s Son. I preach eternal things, and 
none other. I bring you bread from heaven; bake 
it where you will. I go for eternal principles; let 
them foster themselves where they can.” For to 
suppose that Christ laid down laws, in the sense 
that Moses did, is altogether a mistake. “My 
kingdom is not of this world. About these things 
did the Gentiles seek. I know nothing about them. 
My work is in the spirit of man. Take no thought 
for to-morrow, saying, What shall we eat? what 
shall we drink? and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? The Gentiles do that.” So the Christian 
religion, having nothing to do with these things, 
‘secures to itself, not only length of life, but univer- 
sality of faith. It has nothing to say of constitu- 
tions or institutions ; it is neither monarchical nor 
republican. It lays down no rule about these 
things, though the spirit and temper which it 
enjoins must lead man to such and such institutions, 
rather than to others. 

When you set the Mohammedan religion, with its 
laws and principles, side by side with the Christian 
religion, which has not laws, but only principles, you 
see you cannot prolong the life of the one, nor put 
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into it the life of the other. And whether, when 
we .pray to God, we should uncover our heads 
or cover them ?—for now, in these little trumpery 
days of feminine foolishness, it gets to be a very 
important point to know whether you should cover 
your head or not; kneel or bow, go half under the 
book-board at the name of Christ, or simply incline 
the head—but, if you go to God with these little 
questions, you will get the same answer as in the 
days of Christ, “Deepen your reverence, enlarge 
your knowledge, and then go according to feeling.” 
The Christian requires to have no stated hours of 
prayer, no stated hours of fasting, dictated to him ; 
he wants no laws about dress, and the clipping of 
beards, which Moses had to give to his regiment, in 
order to keep them under his government. There- 
fore, the Mohammedan creed appears to be a 
doomed one, inasmuch as it is under the necessity 
of mixing up with divineness little questions that 
should be left to wise men’s discretion, that dis- 
cretion springing from the love of God in the 
heart. 

It must go, also, because there is no provision for 
tolerance in it, and, therefore, it will never be able 
to govern mixed populations. It is impossible to 
follow the Koran, and be tolerant. Heaven is 
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promised to him who dips his sword in the blood 
of the unbelievers ; he is the darling of paradise, he 
shall be honoured. Tolerance, with them, means 
unfaithfulness. But turn to Christ ; see him 
tolerant to all, bringing all men to him by suasion ; 
sheathing the sword, and using in its stead argu- 
ment and persuasion. The only coals he heaps 
upon the heads of his enemies, is in doing them 
good, returning evil by blessing. The Christian 
religion can rule over all, because it rules by truth, 
and not by anger. “Ye know not what spirit ye 
are of,” said Christ, “The Son of Man came to save, 
not to destroy.” Tolerance is the necessary out- 
come of Christian principles; therefore Christ’s 
religion can live side by side with the Jew and the 
Pagan. It can live side by side with all people and 
creeds, using no violence, but doing justice, and 
giving perfect equality to all) The Mohammedan 
creed cannot do this; it is unable to do justice, 
except to its own people ; and woe toa creed, when 
we must disbelieve it, in order to do justice and 
judgment. 

One thing more. The Mohammedan religion, by 
not freeing itself from all political elements, con- 
demns itself to a comparatively short life. The 
Christian religion—that is, as taught by Christ 
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—does free itself from all political elements what- 
soever.. It was able to live under the Roman 
empire ; it can shelter itself anywhere ; it can live 
in any climate. Like an Englishman, it bears expo- 
sure under Indian suns, and in Polar cold still retains 
its vitality. Jesus Christ freed religion altogether 
from political elements, and it was because of this 
freedom, that the ecclesiastical order sprung up. 
For if you watch the history of the middle ages, 
you will see that it was this freedom from politics 
that enabled ecclesiastics to become strong ; and 
the Pope rose to his high position, through his non- 
connection with politics. But, when the Pope 
mixed himself up with. politics, then he doomed 
himself to a shorter life than if he had kept himself 
the mere Head of the Church. All these things 
are doomed to pass away. 

Amongst us, who are Protestants of Protestants, 
Dissenters of Dissent, it is the more clear ; because 
we have no priests; nor have we need for them. 
We want them not, and look upon them as 
parasites, as a sort of insect feeding upon the 
tree of life. That the political alliance is ex- 
pedient, at certain times of the Church’s history, 
we may admit; but that it is doomed, we are 
certain. Thus you see that the religion of Jesus 
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Christ was founded without any connection with 
political elements, and the great point is to keep it 
free. In Italy they have a free Church in a free 
State. In Germany they are struggling for the 
same thing. It is a struggle difficult for an English- 
man to understand. It is the setting free of religion 
from political elements, and no man doubts, except 
perhaps the Roman Catholic, that the march of true 
religion depends upon its freedom from political 
connection. 

The Mohammedan has his Sultan and Caliph in 
one person ; and, though these curious productions 
called sultans might drink themselves drunk with 
wine, they were the heads of the Church. Of course 
we are not smiling at them ; for in this country, we 
have had George IV. and Charles II. in the same 
position. You have got the thing mixed in 
Mahommedanism, and I don’t see how you can 
separate Church and State. But, with this book 
in the hand, it is possible. A man shall take 
up the New Testament with the words of Christ, 
and shall say, “Czsar shall get his taxes, and 
no more.” But, with the Koran in your hand, 
and the sword by your side and in your heart, 
I see not how they can be severed. 

There are very many matters to be added, but I 
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see some of you are getting weary. Nevertheless, 
they are deep questions of our time; things that 
shake the nations, and are to shake the world ; for 
of Christ it is proclaimed, “He shall smite the 
nations with the sword of his mouth.” So, then, 
do all justice to Mohammed as a great prophet and 
teacher ; admitting his faults, but looking at them 
as the least part about him, provided there be the 
constant following after righteousness, and the con- 
stant struggle after God; remembering how, in the 
Old Testament, David was said to be a man after 
God’s own heart—that sinful, lustful, passionate- 
hearted man ; sinning so deeply, but turning back 
to God with equal power. 

So, admit Mohammed’s faults; and he is not | 
alone in them, for have not others found that 
revelation comes handy when desire has gone 
before? When one wants a decision, he can get 
one. When we want to see light, we are apt to 
look through our own windows ; for, as Henry VIII. 
said, “How the gospel light doth dawn through 
Anne Boleyn’s eyes!” Yet, with all his faults, 
Mohammed was the teacher of a sublime doctrine ; 
and even his heaven and hell set forth the principle 
of cause and consequence. He was a true prophet, 


though sinful; a true prophet, though partial ; but 
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one of whom we must say, “ Thou must decrease :” 
and of Him, the Son of God, what shall we say? 
“Thou must increase.” All kingdoms are Thine, O 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords! 


CREEDS OF TO-DAY. 


Morning, August 8th, 1875. 


FOLLOWING our usual custom, once a year, we will 
look this morning at the movements of the 
ecclesiastical and theological life by which we are 
surrounded. - Not that from them or through them 
we can learn what is true; but because by them 
we can judge of that current of men’s thoughts in 
which is involved all future change, and also see 
wherein that current justifies the aims that for 
many years we have held. And as we judge these 
things that are around us by certain principles, let 
me remind you what some of those principles are. 
Let it, then, be clearly understood that the one 
great desire of my life is to diminish the importance 
in men’s and women’s eyes of the greater part of 
what is called theology—to diminish the foolish 
anxiety with which people want to know whether 
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they believe in the personal existence of the Devil, 
or the eternity of punishment, or in the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, or whether Christ in his last 
agony was so deserted by God that he ceased to be 
Divinity, and whether, therefore, having ceased for 
a time to be possessed of Divinity, he was capable 
of offering that atonement which was essential and 
necessary for the salvation of the world. All that 
can be said upon these things has been said, and to 
this effect—that no two people agree upon any one 
of them scarcely ; and it is almost time we turned 
away from a large part of such chaff-cutting, and 
sought after those things that make for the glory 
of God, the well-being of life, universal charity, and, 
ultimately, for universal peace. 

We are justified in the secondary importance we 
attach to these matters ; and the grounds are these 
—That men count one another really good men, 
and members of the universal Church, by the things 
in which they agree, and not by the things in 
which they disagree. No large-hearted man, if he 
were making a book of saints—if he is outside that 
monopoly called the Romish Church—would make 
it on a theological principle. If he did, he must 
include opposites and contradictions. His saints 
may believe in the Unity of God, or the Trinity of 
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God ; they may believe in a personal Devil, or go 
without one; they may believe in the eternity of 
punishment, or no punishment at all; they may be 
Arminian or Calvinistic, and yet they are all put 
down as eminent Christians. It is the things in 
which they agree that give them their pre-eminence; 
and these things are charity, righteousness, justice, 
temperance, humility, trust in God, love to man. 
And therefore, when.a Dean of the Established 
Church pronounces panegyrics upon a Presbyterian, 
or when the same Dean comes down and glorifies 
a Baptist tinker, and does his very best to put them 
in the book of the saints, and establish them amongst 
the demi-gods of the day, it is very clear that he 
regards the points of difference between his church 
and their churches as of little consequence.* 

What a number of things go overboard in such a 
case! Divine right of episcopacy, the essentialness 
of infant baptism, ordination rites and privileges— 
all these sink into insignificance the moment we 
admit an opponent to be of the universal Church to 
which belonged Baxter, who now inherits that 
“everlasting rest” of which he so sweetly discoursed. 


* The reference is to the Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster, who had praised John Knox in Scotland 
and John Bunyan at Bedford. 
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I am surprised that some people are so anxious 
about little theological differences ; that in choosing 
ministers they are so anxious as to whether they 
believe this or that scrap or rag of theology. What 
they ought to do is to get at the spirit of the man, 
and not go curiously inquiring what scraps of theo- 
logical patchwork he holds. It is time some of 
us had done with these things, unless we wish to 
have to write over a large part of our work these 
words, “I have labored in vain.” 

You will see that, strictly speaking, we are, with 
regard to these things—at least, 7 am—latitudi- 
narian. That is a word in bad odour; therefore I 
think there must be some good in it! “ Woe unto 
you when all men speak. well of you.” If you 
would be latitudinarian, you will enjoy the privilege 
of having a large number of people speak ill of you. 
We might conveniently divide people into three 
groups. There are the Authoritative people ; the 
Rationalists ; and there are people of a medium 
quality, who lie for the present between the 
two. 

Of course, the great authoritative church is the 
Romish Church. We have little to do with that. 
I would as soon. think of spending time to try and 
keep you from rushing abroad to bow down before 


' 
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the old wooden god Odin, as I would think of 
entering into a serious argument to prove that the 
Pope is not infallible. An infallible Pope! It is 
simply the most convenient way of proclaiming an 
authoritative Church. 

With regard to our friends the Ritualists, there is 
very little to be said. I am not one of those who 
join in the vulgar cry against them ; because every 
man who values such matters, endeavours to bring 
his church to that form of the truth which seems to 
him the highest. The Ritualist, holding, as he has 
a right to do, the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
makes all things significant of that marvellous 
doctrine. How far he is in accordance with the law, 
must be settled by that most curious of all creatures 
in the land—the reverend lawyer ; such a remark- 
able person, for instance, as Judge Phillimore, who, 
sitting in the seat of the lawyer, dispenses the creed 
of the Church ; who, having been brought up in the 
human learning of the law, settles whether there isa 
Real Presence in the Eucharist ; and decides whether 
the real personal presence of the Devil is possible, 
and, if it were necessary, could perhaps determine 
Satan’s physiognomy. Whether the Ritualists are 
right or wrong is a matter of law ; the Courts are 
open, and they can implead one another as much 
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as they like. But the zeal with which these 
Christians go to law is edifying ! 

Theological life may be divided like a Continental 
Assembly, which has its “right centre” and its “left 
centre.” There is the Roman to the right ; and 
there to the left centre, is the Ritualist of England 
—holding a great deal that “the right” holds, but 
still not quite willing to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Rome, nor prepared quite for the infallibility of 
the Pope, nor to give up the marriage of young 
women, and accept celibacy for the clergy. 

Now we come to the intermediate body—that 
body that is considered to be (in their own eyes) 
Evangelical ; peculiarly orthodox ; free from super- 
stition on the one hand, and from reason—I mean 
rationalism—on the other; a great body of people 
who, refusing to believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope, set up the infallibility of the Scriptures, and 
that infallibility of the Scriptures as interpreted by 
their \eaders, and, too often, by themselves ; who 
believe that in the Scriptures they have the whole 
body of truth, a system of Divinity, the final Word 
of God, the full Word of God, the ozly Word of 
God. But, of course, in so mixed a multitude as 
this, the differences of shade are infinite. 

In this body, a stand has been made on behalf of 
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doctrines, and I take great pleasure in the stand on 
behalf of the Devil recently made by the eminent 
legal authority of whom I have previously spoken. 
That combination of the wig of the judge with the 


“ 


hands of the clergyman said he “was of opinion 
that the avowed and persistent denial of the 
existence and personality of the Devil did, ac- 
cording to the law of the Church, as expressed in 
rubric and canon, constitute an ‘evil liver’ and a 
‘depraver of the Book of Common Prayer,’ and 
was sufficient to warrant the clergyman in not 
administering the Holy Communion.”* For the 
decision on behalf of Satan by the reverend lawyer 
—that legal divine—I care little; for until men 
renounce the works of the Devil, it is of little 
consequence whether they renounce #zm or not. It 
is, however, a useful decision, as destroying that 
mischievous doctrine that a layman need not believe 
what the clergyman is bound to believe. 

I have no time now to call your attention to 
what is being done with regard to the doctrine of 
Atonement. One day I may call attention to what 


* The reference is to the suit in the Court of Arches, 
promoted by Mr. Henry Jenkins, against the Rev. Flavel 
Cook. See the newspapers of the time ; for instance, the 
Spectator of July 24th, 1875. 
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a brother minister of this town has been discoursing 
on the matter ; but for the present it may pass. 

The next great movement upon which I wish to 
speak, and with all candour, is the attempt which 
has been made to “revive religion”—-made on a 
large scale, and with all the improvements of the 
nineteenth century.* Some one has had the 
incredible absurdity, and the infinite audacity to 
scribble me a letter, to which he had not the courage 
to put his name, and in which he says that some 
remarks of mine upon this great revival of religion, 
arise from “envy” and “jealousy.” The exquisite 
absurdity ; the blindness to character ; the mistake 
as to motive, of that letter! Ah, let it pass. I 
have some few words to say, however, with regard 
to the method of that revival, and a few words with 
regard to the results. A large number of good 
people in this country of course approve of it on 
principle ; and a large number tolerate it in practice, 
because they think it is, as they put it, “ calculated 
to do good.” 

I oppose the method because the whole system 
is a deliberate appeal to the emotions, prior to an 
appeal to the reason; it is a reversal of the correct 


* The campaign of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
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order of things. As to getting a multitude together 
and. playing upon their feelings, that is easy and 
cheap to those who are masters of the art of 
oratory, independently of the subject discoursed 
upon. He knows nothing of the art of oratory who 
cannot arrange, in a committee-room or in a vestry, 
to have a multitude in tears or on their feet shout- 
ing or cheering, weeping or fainting, at a given 
moment. But, in all true religion, and in all wise 
teaching of religion, the feelings are not appealed 
to before the reason is convinced. Look at those 
curious passages in the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in which, with a firm hand, he repressed all 
emotion which seemed to have run beyond the 
intelligence and the reason. When any mere 
enthusiast pressed to Christ, he received him with a 
seemingly cold, chill hand. When the young man 
ran to him, and fell down and adored him with all 
the rapture of a revival enthusiasm, what did Christ 
say to him? “One thing thou lackest.” And 
when that woman broke out in a rapture, crying, 
“Blessed is the womb that bore thee, and the paps 
that thou hast sucked,” what did the Master say? 
“Yea, rather blessed are they that know the will of 
God, and do it.” Although there was a passionate 
heart, and an enthusiasm so deep that its splendid 
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language almost defies the touch of intelligence 
sometimes, the Master uniformly and quietly 
repressed the enthusiasm and the emotion of those 
who came to him, until it was accompanied by 
intelligence and reason. This it is, then, that 
constitutes our broad objection to the method of 
the revival. 

As a matter of taste, I do not admire it. There 
have been revivals in which some one man has 
stormed across the country, and in his own rude, 
rough, unorganized way, stirred the hearts of the 
people, as when Whitfield preached in Moorfields, 
or when John Wesley, from his father’s grave, defied 
ecclesiastical order, and ate the shew-bread rather 
than people should starve. In those times there 
was an irregularity which justified what was done. 
But now, in this nineteenth century, these are the 
days of machinery, and evangelists require people 
to gobeforethem. The John the Baptist of modern 
evangelists is the bill-sticker, the advertiser, and the 
printer ; and the waters are stirred now, not by an 
angel from above, but by “agitation.” The bill 
comes in for thousands of pounds to “ prepare the 
way” for the evangelists. To bill-stickers, so much ; 
and advertising, so much! Well, that may be the 
proper nineteenth century mode of getting ready 
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for an apostle, or “ preparing” for evangelists ; but 
it savours of—well, we will not say “ the world.” 

It is a matter of taste. If we could get over that, 
another very serious objection to some of us is this: 
it is—we will not say dishonest, but intolerable to 
support men who are teaching what we believe to 
be some of the most mischievous doctrines that 
ever corrupted Christianity, because we think at 
the same time it may do some moral or spiritual 
good. And anything more offensive than the way 
in which the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
laid down in this town it is impossible to conceive. 
It is the worst form of it, dragged about in the 
vulgarest manner. It is the most offensively objective 
view of the blood of Christ that was ever taken, 
and is given forth with the indelicacy of a butcher, 
and with the loathesomeness of one who has never 
yet escaped from a belief that because the Jew of 
old may have sprinkled his altars with blood, 
therefore the spiritual religion requires that Christ 
should sprinkle his blood on Calvary in the same 
sense, for the same reason, with the same object, 
and to the same God. I do not mean to say that 
the Hebrews did not worship the same God that I 
do ; but they worshipped a different conception of 
God. 
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So, if any of you ask me if I went, I say, “ Did 
you expect I should go? Did you expect me to 
go and hear it taught that God the Father, the 
All-Lover, could not and would not forgive, until 
this blood had been shed ?—not in its high, spiritual 
sense ; not until this fiery will and these passionate 
desires had been shed, and God reigned supreme 
in His Son, as He must do in us; but that this red 
blood, glorious in its working, mean in its material, 
must actually be shed and spilled before the fiery 
throne of God could be so sprinkled and pacified 
that a trembling sinner might stand safely and 
acceptably before it! I go with you to hear that? 
I would as soon go with you to bring Jupiter back 
again into the world, or to set up the god Odin, 
and the worship of the gods of old Greece. Go to 
hear that! Count me an atheist, blot God out, 
away with His throne, trouble me not with the 
Gospel, if it be to believe that the All-Lover and 
the All-Father, Spirit of spirits, whose name is 
Love, and who loves every man at every moment 
of his life, whether that life be sinful or lovely, 
requires the blood.” No, I didn’t go. . 

“Well,” you may say, “what you remark about it 





is true, but ” But, what? “It was accompanied 


with a good deal that was ‘calculated to do good.’” 
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So was the worship of the gods of Greece; holy 
men have entered the temple of Apollo, and noble 
men have been where Jupiter reigned. 

What is the effect of these doctrines? Why, the 
old story, never to be forgotten. Johnson was 
right when he said that every corruption of 
Christianity was “an attempt to put something in 
the place of morality.” That is so; for from the 
infallible Pope down to the lowest Evangelicalism, 
there is perpetually an attempt to rest upon some- 
thing outside ; to be clothed with garments which 
they did not spin ; to have a righteousness imparted 
to them which they did not win; to be washed with 
the blood of Christ, as a garment might be with 
fuller’s earth, and be cleaned in the process. 
Spiritual religion is this—that in the spiritual 
organs of a man—in his conscience, in his heart—a 
work shall go on that shall change the man, and 
bring him at last into obedience to the will of God 
and into spiritual likeness to Him. 

The accompaniments of this revival I do not 
admire ; especially those “requests for prayer.” I 
have read of a closed door, and of praying in secret 
to a Father who seeth in secret; and I know that 
deep feeling and good taste require that sorrow 
shall be poured out in secret. But these are days of 
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large forces, and “organizing” for everything ; and 
so the Evangelist is organized for before he comes, 
and prayers are organized when he arrives. In a 
scientific age like this, when things are calculated 
with such nicety, the prayer put up by a friend 
may do nothing ; but when the prayer is put up 
by a whole hall-full of people, what a force it 
commands! MHeaven’s gate might hold out against 
my prayer; but not against ten thousand prayers. 
So Heaven’s gate is battered by a number of 
prayers, and people send up their supplications in 
united thousands. There is a small magazine in 
which a number of these requests for prayer are 
preserved. One is for two sisters, “that the Lord 
would now appear for them, and find them a home: 
they are wholly cast on the Lord.” God forbid 
that I should think they were not sincere. I am 
not censuring the sisters for sending the prayer ; 
but I am blaming the theological teachers who 
could teach them to do so. “Wholly cast upon 
the Lord!” Where could they be better? If 
they were wholly cast upon the Lord, why did they 
need prayer from ten thousand people when the 
Lord knew that? I like not the noisy spirit of this 
thing, the ostentation, and the vulgar attempt to 
augment forces by getting ten thousand women in 
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a cattle market,* to pray together for these two 
sisters who had “wholly cast themselves on the 
Lord.” Again, prayers were requested “for a 
young Christian in great difficulties that appear to 
be insurmountable.” I can’t tell the nature of the 
“ difficulties »—they may have been pecuniary—but 
why should “a young Christian ” carry them to the 
people? I don’t say it is cant; but it savours 
fearfully of it. 

If all the humourists that have ever lived in 
England had clubbed together to write the next 
request they could not have equalled it in unction, 
foolishness, and absurdity: it is, “Prayers are 
requested for a gentleman purchasing an estate, that 
he may not make it an idol.” I hope you won't 
suspect that I made this myself; for I have not 
genius enough to equal it. “ Prayers requested for 
a gentleman purchasing an estate, that he may not 
make it an idol.” Had I known that gentleman, I 
might have been of use tohim. I should have said 
to him, “ Don’t purchase it, then you won’t run any 
risk.” I must say that a piece of more fulsome 
egregious cant was never turned out before God 


and man than by the unctuous, greasy, vulgar, 





* The “ Bingley Hall,” Birmingham, built for cattle shows, 
agricultural exhibitions, etc. 
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ostentatious fellow who thus informed the assembled 
multitude that he was “purchasing an estate.” I 
would have read to that individual what Jesus said 
to the young man: “Go, sell all that thou hast,” 
that it may not be made an idol. If that man had 
felt his danger he would have found other ways of 
fighting it than advertising it. If that man felt he 
was in peril he either would not have bought the 
estate, or, with the large hand of charity, he would 
have taken care that it did not become an idol. 
He could have prayed to his God day by day ; he 
could have given to the poor; or, if he was sincere 
in his desire to learn a spiritual lesson, to have 
wealth and not to worship it, then, in secret and in 
silence, by daily exercises and constant repression, . 
he would have held that estate, and it would not 
have been an idol. It was a wonderful request. 
Whether the man has purchased the estate, or 
whether the idolatry remains, I don’t know. 

Then prayers were requested “for a dear father, 
who has been a chapel-goer for many years, and is 
still an unsaved sinner.” Ah, “Honour thy father 
and thy mother.” But that does not mean putting 
them ina pillory. Here is a poor old chapel-goer. 
who is still an unsaved sinner; his name is not 
given; but probably there were several at the 

N 
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prayer-meeting who knew who was meant. Is not 
this a delicious piece of humility on the part of 
some son or daughter, sitting down and scribbling 
a paper to be read to the multitude! “For a dear 
father ”—Oh, yes—“ who has been a chapel-goer for 
many years, and is still an unsaved sinner.” I have 
-heard of two who went to pray; one of them 
prayed, “I thank thee that I am not as other men 
are; I ama saved sinner, and go to chapel ;” but 
the other smote upon his breast and cried, “ Have 
mercy upon me, O God, a miserable sinner.” Yet 
that little Pharisee—I don’t know whether it was a 
son or a daughter—placarded “dear father,” as “an 
unsaved sinner,” admitting, with a fine candour, 
that he had been “a chapel-goer for many years.” 
What a fine fling that is, at the chapel! what a 
glorious statement of ineffectual means, and how 
little one can depend upon external means of 
grace | 

Now, do you admire all this ? Do you think that 
this sort of thing will promote the godliness that is 
lowly, the Christianity that is meek ? The method 
of it seems to me wrong; the doctrines of the 
movement false; the taste of it infamous; the 
results of it—pride, arrogance, and productions of 
the sort I have read to you—one of the unloveliest 
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posies I have ever gathered of all the weeds that 
grow upon the dung-hill; rank with fanaticism, 
disgraced with materialism of the basest kind, and 
promoted by the most vulgar bell-ringing and 
sending round of the crier that the world ever saw. 
If you count shat as the result of “envy” and 
“jealousy,” so be it. : 

I have referred to these things, as illustrative of 
what movements are being made in the great 
divisions into which the theological world may be 
divided. 

We have little time left to look at the Rational- 
ists. The real movement of Rationalism is to depart 
from Christianity as a complete system of life or 
ethics ; or of the truths ofseternity ; or of the things 
touching God. Some of you look shocked. Well, 
how many of you could pass muster in an examina- 
tion upon Christianity as a complete system ? None 
of you that I know of. There are none of you who 
could practice the ethics Christ taught if you tried 
—that is, if you take them in their literalness, or 
unless you make such wide allowances as really 
amount to alterations. The fact is, the world is 
fast passing away from systematic religion—that is, 
from theologies that affect to be complete and final 
statements of what relates to the infinite, or even 
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complete statements of that which relates to human 
duty and human holiness. 

With regard to myself, I am more than ever 
convinced that the best thing nowadays is to 
organize men—not for the defence of the Devil, 
and his personality ; nor to make a stand on behalf 
of the Trinity ; nor to do something for Heaven ; 
but to bring together the scattered forces of charity ; 
to gather together men and women so that the 
warmth that is diffusive from the heart may uphold 
and alter. This is the most important of all—to 
gather men together to examine on what basis 
morality is to be placed when tradition is decaying, 
when the old authority is impossible, when no form 
of religion can be allowed to claim its exclusive 
right over our own judgment and conscience, and 
when we deny that a thing is made right or wrong 
by being made the law. A very pressing question, 
which must, before long, come up before the nations 
is this: In the decay of the traditional faith on 
which morals have been based, what basis is to be 
put before men, so that they may still believe that 
there is right and there is wrong, and still be able 
to judge what is right and what is wrong? Just as. 
in politics the great question will be how to get a 
good authority, and a wise reverence for that 
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authority, out of the large liberty that modern times 
give us; so, with regard to religion, the first great 
question is, on what shall we base, for the future, 
our ideas of right and wrong, and how obtain the 
sanction of law in these matters ? 

On these questions, if strength should serve and 
inclination should abide, we may enter in the future. 
They are questions of more importance than the 
personality of the Devil, or the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, or many of those things about which 
our fathers fought, shed tears, and died. 


CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM. 





. Morning, September 12th, 1875. 


“ These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.”—ACTS xvil. II. 


INSTEAD of the faith of the Rationalist being 
feebler than that of those who are orthodox, it is 
deeper, stouter, tenderer, more true. Instead of 
having less piety among us, than exists among 
others, we need more, and if God is good to us he 
will grant us more. That large, latitudinarian faith, 
which I glory in and utterly profess, requires more 
abnegation and self-denial in its quiet willingness 
to be damned even, if so God’s glory can be pro- 
moted, than to belong to the “chosen people,” the 
“elect” saints, who would shut us out from the 
mercies of God. As robust Englishmen, we believe 
that common sense is by far the most valuable, and 
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that without it devotion becomes a superstition, 
piety a travail, and the word of God a kill-joy. It 
is religion without common sense that hides the 
blue heavens, makes fools of men and imbeciles of 
women, and thinks the world is covered with dark- 
ness and is alien to the life of the spirit and the 
word of God. Now, Cardinal Manning—formerly 
of the Church of England, but now a Cardinal in 
the Church of Rome—has given us a definition of 
Rationalism so brief and sound, that we thank him 
for what he has done. Not that he meant it, but it 
is good to find the truth, however absurd the use 
it may be turned to. Cardinal Manning says that 
“A good definition of Rationalism is that it makes 
reason to be the test of truth. Even in revelation, 
reason is the measure by which the doctrines of 
Christianity are tested, so that what is received by 
reason is accepted, and what commends itself not 
to reason is rejected.” The Cardinal’s definition 
answers most admirably, though he intends it as a 
reproach. Whatreason approves shall be received, 
and that only. Certainly; assuredly, oh, Cardinal ! 
That is the stone upon which all belief must be 
founded. 

_ Let us examine this matter. We declare that 
reason is the ultimate test of truth, and we declare 
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that it ever must be. A Roman Catholic, who has 
been brought up a Roman Catholic from his child- 
hood, may not see that. His reason is lost to him, 
for he has had no occasion to exercise it. For 
reason, like the power of swimming, can never be 
well developed except you go into deep waters. 
What good is his reason to him, seeing he uses it 
not? But he 4as it, nevertheless. 

You cannot over-estimate the power of education 
to make children believe anything you wish them 
to believe. There is no creed so absurd that a 
child cannot be brought up to believe it. And he 
may hold it to his dying day. “Oh,” you say, 
“these people never exercise their reason.” No; 
how should they? They never had the chance. 
Instead of praising, however, I pity any man or 
woman who believes anything without a reason. 
When I was in America,sI had some talk with the 
nineteenth wife of Brigham Young. You cannot 
imagine how a woman could consent to be the 
nineteenth wife of any man. You are exceedingly 
. surprised that any woman of intelligence should 
suffer herself to be so degraded. Why? Can you 
show me anything else which that woman could 
have done? “She might have reasoned,” you say. 
No, she had been so brought up that she never had 
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any call, occasion, or opportunity for reason. So 
it may be with many people with regard to their 
religious opinions. Bred in them from their child- 
hood ; never going beyond the creed in which they 
were suckled ; it is easy to say of them that “they 
don’t exercise their reason.” The wonder would be 
if they did. 

Roman Catholics do not exercise reason, because 
they never can reason. But what are we poor 
Protestants to do? They are inside the Church, 
and we are outside. By what process am I to go 
into the Roman Church, except by the process of 
reasoning? By what process shall the Cardinal 
endeavour to bring me over to his opinions, except 
by reasoning with me? «He could not drive or 
curse me into the Churth; for “the more he called 
the more I should not come.” Though he will 
declare it is for my soul’s salvation that I enter that 
Church, and he knows that I cannot enter it without 
reason, yet, when I have entered it, reason must be 
set aside. 

What is “The Roman Controversy without 
Reason”? That famous book is an appeal to the 
reason of the Protestant in favour of the Roman 
Church. The very fact that these men reason with 
me in order to save me, shows that reason is the 
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ultimate test of revelation ; for only by the exercise 
of reason can I be saved. 

Would Father Newman have won the Church of 
Rome anything, except for reason? Possessing 
one of the largest intellects, what led him into the 
Church? Was he bullied into it? Frightened 
into it? No, he was reasoned into it. You may 
say his reasons were very bad. That is not the 
question. We apologize for dad reasoning, but not 
for reasoning. The reasons that most people give 
are worse than their decisions ; still I don’t say, 
“Reason not,” but, “Don’t reason badly.” When 
you say, therefore, that Dr. Newman’s reasons 
seem to you bad ones, I agree with you; but if it 
were not for reasoning, how could he have got into 
the Church? Oh, it is hard for them to say that 
Rationalism is a wickedness, and that the very. 
process by which alone I can be saved is a process 
hostile to the faith. 

Therefore, I say to all those people who talk 
cant about rationalism and reason, “ How can I be 
saved without it?” Even if, after I have got into 
the Church, I resign my reason, still I can only get 
in by a gigantic act of reason. The larger the 
thing you ask me to believe, the more it exercises 
my reason. When I turn Roman Catholic, I shall 
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give up reason, I shall put it aside as one of the 
things of the world ; but am I not obliged in my 
secret heart to receive it as that by which alone 
I have been enabled to be saved? No Protestant, 
that I see, can become a Roman Catholic without 
reasoning. It is impossible to do so, without 
absolute refusal to think; and a refusal to think 
upon religious subjects is either a feebleness, a 
dishonesty, or an imbecility. 

If, therefore, it is impossible for me, a Protestant, 
to become a Roman Catholic without the use of 
reason, I say, Where is the fairness in assailing 
me? Reason, rightly understood, is only listening 
to evidence. Probably these Cardinals want us to 
listen to their barrister only; to sit as jurymen 
and hear one eloquent speaker only, and decline 
to hear the other side ; to have the sunshine without 
the shade (or, rather, the shade without the sun- 
shine). But, shall I listen only to the Cardinal, and 
not to the other side? Is Luther to be dumb in 
order that Leo may roar? No. Both sides, or 
no side. If I go wrong, I prefer to go wrong with 
evidence. John Knox said that of two men, the 
one exercising his faculties honestly and arriving 
‘at error, and the other, without exercising his 
faculties, stumbling upon the truth, the former man 
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is the more acceptable to God. “But, if I use my 
reason rightly, and——” “Stop,” they say, “you 
must not use it at all.” “ But I must be convinced 
that this is the true Roman Church before I can 
enter it.” Soit goes. These men entered the Church 
by reasoning it out, they know I cannot enter it 
without reasoning it out; yet when I begin to 
reason, they condemn me, and say that revelation 
is higher than reason. Suppose you and I vowed 
to submit to the Roman Church. Do you think 
any intelligent Roman Catholic would receive us 
without asking us our reasons for submitting to 
their Church? And have they not thereby licensed 
the process of reasoning ? 

Then look at the brother of Father Newman. 
He is a Rationalist. He may not be as subtle as 
his brother, but he is pretty subtle—his eye bright, 
his brain good; and he is the soul of honesty. 
These two men did as though they had turned 
their backs to one another and then marched each 
in an opposite direction. One went his way to 
Authority, and the other went his way to Rational- 
ism. And both by the same process. Most people 
love institutions that are in their favour; a wise 
man learns that the process may be one day 
against him, another day for him, but he does not 
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vary in righteousness as the process varies in 
result. 

We pass on. The great matter to be believed 
‘in the Roman Catholic Faith is that God has 
established a Church Infallible, by which this poor, 
miserable world may be guided into righteousness ; 
and a means by which lost souls may be saved into 
the eternal bliss. Now, I confess that that pro- 
position at first sounds somewhat likely. Looking 
around, and seeing the injustice that is done in the 
world, the hatred, the strife, the early deaths, the 
tempest, the pestilence, the plague—when all these 
are summoned to make the picture dark, then the 
skilful artist says, “If I did not believe in an 
infallible Church in the «midst of all this, what 
could I do? For me there is either the Roman 
Church, into which the soul may enter and be 
saved, or Atheism.” That seems like. a great 
argument, and there is something in it that fasci- 
nates at first. And, looking at what the world is, 
I should say that it was likely there should be an 
infallible guidance for man; that it was likely God 
would tell us all that was necessary in such a way 
as that it should be impossible for anybody to 
mistake. If, a great many years ago, a man had 
said to me, “ Don’t you think it probable that this 
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wicked world is under the government of God, and 
that He who loves the sinner has somewhere pro- 
vided a guidance infallible and so plain that nobody 
can mistake it?” I should have said, “ Yes, I think 
it is highly probable.” If he had said to me, 
“Don’t you think it very unlikely that if God had 
a letter to write to man, He would write it in such 
a way that no two people could understand it in 
the same sense?” I should have answered, “ It is 
not likely so to be.” 

Oh, I must have been caught early to have been 
blinded by these things. When the burden of the 
mystery is far too great for our comprehending ; 
when the soul is bowed down by the weight of 
unintelligible things, and clings and cries to God ; 
in a moment, not of treachery to reason, but when 
our faith in it is shaken—we do think it likely that 
God would have written an infallible word which 
should mean the same thing to all who studied it. 
But now, when the facts of life are before us, there 
is not much time for dreaming. 

What do we find? In that Book, which is read 
by all the Churches, and interpreted by all differ- 
ently, it is written that wicked people shall be 
burned for evermore. One man, reading that Book, 
says that all the wicked shall go into everlasting 
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punishment, and another man, reading the same 
Book, says that every soul shall ultimately be 
brought back to God and righteousness, to light 
and life and love and eternal bliss. The same 
Book is an authority for the baptism of children, 
and also teaches that none but believers shall be 
baptized. Everything is in the Book, and every- 
body has got everything out of it. All creeds 
have their root and source in this Book, and all 
have borrowed their labels out of it. 

If, then, I am disposed to think it likely there 
should be an infallible Church, I say this infallible 
Church must be divine in its beauty and pureness, 
and free from all human feebleness and passion. 
Do I find that the Roman Church is that divine 

‘looking institution, such as one expected the bride 
of Christ to be? Nay. 

So I judge by my reason. And when people 
tell me, “ Here is an infallible Church!” I say, “ Let 
me look.” I say, “It does not seem to me to be 
divine at all.” And so, from the fact of my exami- 
nation, and as the result of what I behold, I, a 
Rationalist, decline that Church. Some of its 
history I admire ; some of its doctrines I believe ; 
what it has done for the world in its early days 
I bless it for; but to take refuge there, to cut off 
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one’s reason in order to enter it, and go into it 
maimed—better the old circumcision than that. I 
would rather sit on the grave of some old Puritan, 
and worship God there, than I would enter that 
Church. 

I know what will be said, “ You forget the old 
greatness of this Roman Church.” No. But if I 
see a great man going down the street with a good 
garment on, covered with grease fallen from the 
candles by which he worships God—if I see a 
beautiful picture covered over by the smoke of 
incense—I say, “It is a pity.” Our allegiance is 
spoiled, and the Church is injured when we find it 
indulging in superstitious folly. When you hear of 
a procession going down the street, with lighted 
candles, and a boy with a piece of brown paper to 
catch the wax that falls from the taper, it takes 
away the solemnity of the scene. So it is with 
most of these follies—there is too much paper, 
and too little wax. 

If you have followed me thus far, I am sure you 
will be ready to say, with me, that there is and can 
be no real sincerity in this outcry against reason. 
And let us also look amongst our own brethren— 
our Protestant brethren—for they are as willing to 
stone us as the others. There are only two or 
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three congregations in this town who would not 
be prepared to cast a stone at us. Why? “Be- ° 
cause,” they say, “you use your reason #00 far. 
You ought to stop.” Well, I say, “Stop, where?” 
They don’t like to say it—they have some remnants 
of the garments of modesty, or they would say, 
“Stop when you get where we are. Be moderate, 
and don’t drink reason to excess; we never did.” 
Granted, brethren ; I admire your abstemiousness. 
You like reason in a moderate way. But who is 
to be the moderator? Where amItostop? The 
Word of God ought to stop me, you say. Yes, 
but who is to settle which zs the word of God? 
Ah! then you begin to stammer and _ hesitate. 
“The Church,” you say. Yes; but there can be 
no infallible Church which may never go wrong. 
One sect will declare one thing, and another 
another. But what is the use of going over the 
old story? The supreme work of reason is the 
knowing of and keeping the word of God. But 
in order to know what zs the word of God, reason 
must be: used without fear or favour. You say 
God wrote these things. Let me look at the hand- 
writing, and judge whether the sentences be indeed 
His word. If a letter come to me from a friend, 
and there are some sentences: unlike his style—if 
O 
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the hand that was once the hand of love has lost 
the ‘sweet cunning of friendship, and is lifted up 
against me—I think of the old faith, I hesitate, 
stop, inquire, weep, doubt, ask, and only when 
conviction is forced upon me by reason can I believe 
it. So, if I find God drawn as unjust, as willing 
the death of the sinner, willing that he should suffer 
eternal torment, I say, “Such things show that 
somebody has been writing between the lines. My 
God could not have written that. If God wrote 
your gospel, it is contrary to the thought of God 
that is in me.” I will worship no God who is lower 
than a noble man. You and I know what beauty 
is in man. How lovely it is to see a man slow 
to anger, plenteous in mercy, quickly forgiving, 
gracious, long-suffering. If you say that of God, 
I believe you; but if you say that He punishes 
sinners to all eternity, and gets pleasure out of it— 
that He took delight in the sacrifice of rams and 
lambs and bulls, and afterwards in that of His own 
Son, and that since then He is pleased with constant 
prayer-meetings, I say, “Pardon me, these are not 
His words.” Therefore, if I find that all these 
things are contrary to what my soul and conscience 
tell me God must of necessity be, then I shall 
forsake them. And though it may be as hard to 
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forsake them as it may have been to Abraham to 
forsake the land of his birth, yet, when reason calls, 
I must forsake these false gods. 

So, Lord God, Maker of that faculty by which I 
rise above all creatures, and come in likeness near 
to Thee; so reveal Thyself to me, that whatso- 
ever is wrong in conscience may appear also wrong 
in Thy word ; and whatsoever is untrue of Thee, 
help me truly to wzbelieve! For, were I writing 
a prayer just now, I would pray for uzbelief. Most 
men pray for belief ; but I could write a whole book 
of prayers that God would be pleased to give me 
unbelief. O Lord, have mercy upon me, and 
incline my heart to dreak this law. Help me to 
deny this thing. From’ this doctrine, Good Lord 
deliver me—from the doctrine of eternal damna- 
tion, baptismal regeneration, and the destruction 
of sinners, from the belief that, since I began to 
speak, millions upon millions of human souls have 
gone down to damnation. O Lord, have mercy 
upon me speedily ; help me, Jesus Christ, help me ; 
Spirit of the living, loving God, save me from this. 
Better the fire through which Thy three children 
walked of old than these things. Better to be 
turned away, Ishmael-like, poor, dying, starved, 
than to be fed by false doctrines. Go, worship 
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what you like, I have no taste for grotesqueness. 
Excuse me, if these things are true, I want them 
not; they are not true to me. 

So, in spite of the Cardinal, I intend to use my 
reason. I am not going to give up reason because 
it takes me wrong. Some of you lately wished to 
know what my “views” were. Now you have got 
some of them. All revelation, and all that is as- 
serted or pretended to be revelation, must be tried 
by reason, and that only which is reasonable can 
a reasonable man believe. Come from whom it 
will, this outcry against reason is an affectation, 
an insincerity, or an imbecility. Having got into 
a fog get out of it as fast as you can. I would 
come after you if that would save you; but I fear 
that then there would be only two fools in the fog. 
If I have failed to make these things clear to you, 
tell me, and I will try again. The Cardinal is 
content to cut off his reason. I hope it will be 
counted to him for righteousness. But follow him? 
No, never. I prefer the whole nature of man, and 
to have the distinguishing glory of man—“ made 
in the image of God.” 


BABEL AND THE CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS : 


(LAW IN LANGUAGE). 


Morning, May 16th, 1875. 


“And the whole earth was of one language, and of one 
speech. And it came.to pass, as they journeyed from 
the east, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar ; 
and they dwelt there. And they said one to another, 
Go to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for 
mortar. And they said, Go to, let us build us a city 
and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth. 

“ And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, 
which the children of men builded. 

“ And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and they 
have all one language ; and this they begin to do: and 
now nothing will be restrained from them, which they 
have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there 
confound their language, that they may not understand 
one another’s speech. 
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“So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the 
fate of all the earth : and they left off to build the city.” 
—GENESIS xi. 1-8. 


THERE is a parallelism between the life of Jan, 
and the life of a man ; and, just as the memory of 
one man may not be trusted, so it is with humanity. 
Here and there we get a large stretch of fancy over 
something that has been pretty nearly forgotten ; 
and invention is set to work to eke out what is 
deficient in fact. You can be supplied with the 
history of anything, because imagination never fails, 
though facts may be scarce. So, wise men build 
not their faith upon the shifting things of tradition. 
But I should call that man eminently foolish who 
should close Shakespeare, because it was doubtful 
how he learned his letters—whether from his 
mother or from his grandmother. Yet, this is what 
that set of people, who count themselves nearer to 
God than others, continually plague others to do. 
Nobody knows anything about the origin of 
speech, and yet none are such fools as not to use 
speech, or not to make the most of it. And there 
is a pleasure in going into these old traditions—to 
hear what the old world has to say about that still 
older world, who were “all of the same lip and the 
same speech.” It is a very curious question, but of 
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no spiritual importance whatsoever. There is no 
need that we should have our taste destroyed, and 
our judgment contorted, in order to try to get to 
believe these old records. I would rather meet 
Moses fairly, and say, “I don’t believe it, though 
you did;” than try to make Moses speak like a 
modern scientist. Which were better—the abjura- 
tion of Moses in some things, or, going with 
episcopal unction to Moses, and trying to make 
him a Doctor of Divinity of the modern type? 
The Old Testament clearly teaches that the 
whole human race sprang from two people: that, 
to me, is very clear. The New Testament entirely 
understood the Old Testament to mean that; and 
when it tells us that “The Lord hath made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth,” it means exactly 
the same thing as the Old Testament does when it 
starts us all from Adam and Eve. As in the Old 
Testament Adam is said to be our first father, so in 
the New Testament Christ is represented as the 
Head of the spiritual race. Each gives the same 
idea—that all mankind started from one pair. It 
is a curious question, and one upon which much 
light has not yet been shed. But I am able to 
attach no disturbing influences to my creed, on 
account of my ignorance of these things. So, while 
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I know nothing about the origin of language, I 
cease not to admire its glory, or to be overcome by 
its majesty and poetry. Yet, of all the works of 
man, this study is perhaps the sublimest. As far 
as I can understand, the doctrine of the Bible is 
that all mankind started from two people. If this 
be so, then there must have been but one original 
language, and all languages must have started from 
that. 
Now, in examining these early records of the 
progress of the human race, we need not be strictly 
chronological, nor take account of all the phrases 
used. The first mention of speech at any rate 
shows us its priceless glory, and lifts man up above 
all other creatures for ever and for ever. The fact 
that Adam gave names to the cattle shows the one 
supreme point in which man can never be touched 
by the lower creation. It is the one that justifies 
spiritualism, and exalts man to sonship with God. 
Man’s spoken word corresponds to the unspoken 
word or thought of God. To speak the names of 
cattle, was a sign of man’s greatness. It became 
clear that he wanted a sceptre. But they whom 
we rule with a sceptre are not those we would take _ 
to our hearts. So man was found to be lonely, and 
woman was made of the same nature and the same 
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speech (perhaps even more profuse). So speech 
broadens, and the world becomes peopled, and 
‘unity of language is the necessary result. But this 
question of language is open to science; you can 
read the books on comparative philology, and com- 
pare one thing with another: life is long, and the 
world is not finished yet. 

Men of science have studied this question, and 
they tell us that the many languages of the world 
contain within themselves evident signs of having 
originated from one source. Probably science will 
verify Genesis on this point. That the speech of 
man started from the small stock of noises made 
by sheep, lions, and other creatures ; and that then, 
through varied circumstances and pursuits, by 
degrees he enlarged his store, I am afraid there is 
not very conclusive evidence to show. The march 
of that glorious study leads us, I think, rather 
toward the certainty of one than of many centres 
of creation and speech. 

You must consent to be very much in the dark 
as to how Adam got his knowledge of speech. 
We know that with children, language is purely 
imitative ; but how long it took Adam to learn his 
language, we cannot tell. If any one can discover 
it, I shall be glad to be informed—early ! Some 
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think that this marvellous history is a mere legend ; 
some say it isa myth; but probably it is a bit of 
genuine history “with differences.” For it is one 
of the beauties of studying men and women about 
you, to find that you never get at their history. 
Do you think it troubles me? No. There is no 
history that I entirely believe. There are only 
about two men in the world, probably, who can 
record a thing exactly as they saw it—there be 
many colours in the fabric and many shades. So 
the process of creation goes on; and simple facts 
receive a deeper dye, and gather varied hues from 
the brush of the imagination. 

What a discourse on dye-vats a man might 
preach! You take up a newspaper report, and 
you say, “Ah! that has been in the dye-vat.” 
You can distinguish the different colours—blue, 
purple, pink, and so on. Now, I am not saying 
that those people are unveracious ; they don’t know 
they are not stating a fact; they mean well, but 
they narrate ill, and so there is “confusion of 
tongues.” So, there are little things of local colour- 
ing in the tale of Babel which we need not take 
much notice of. A number of the elders of the 
people got together and proposed to build a city, 
and a tower whose top should reach unto heaven ; 
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and they said, Let us make bricks, and burn them 
thoroughly: and they had bricks for stone, and 
slime for mortar. These men were going to build 
a Babylonian city; there was no stone get-able: 
what was to be done ? they must have bricks ; so 
they found clay, and made bricks. Mortar they 
could not get; so they used the slime of the soil 
instead. And this tower—colossal, vast, brick-built 
—moen have puzzled themselves over, as to how it 
could have been done. They confuse history with 
ingenuity, instead of glorifying it as history. Men 
stand and look at these ruins of old Babel, and 
wonder what appliances, what machinery, those 
men had to aid them. They had nothing but an 
unlimited supply of naked human force. It was 
done by a number of earnest men, bringing their 
toiling hands, and their great leisure, and their 
bare, unarmed strength, and piling brick on brick, 
until the mighty work was completed. There are 
other ruins, equally mighty, and there is some 
doubt as to which zs the Tower of Babel; but let 
us hope, for the spiritual comfort of those of you 
that are curious, that when Mr. Smith * returns 


* The late George Smith of the British Museum, author 
of “Assyrian Discoveries” and “The Chaldean Account of 
Genesis.” He had been on two expeditions to Assyria, and 
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from his explorations, he will be able to explain 
everything entirely to your satisfaction. 

My faith is not built upon the bricks of Babel, 
or the mortar thereof. The foundations of my 
trust in God depend not upon the accuracy of the 
accounts given about that tower, or upon any 
other human authority. Still, in reading these old 
records, it is pleasant to find how, by human labour 
and persistent effort, without stone or mortar, these 
great towers were built. What was the political 
design in the building of them, we can only specu- 
late about. Some of these men were ramblers and 
rovers, and we all know that civilisation requires 
that the people should be kept together. You 
cannot raise man to a high pass if he is lonely and 
alone. There is a foolish saying * that “God made 
the country ; but man made the town.” He made 
both ; or, what is the same thing, He gave man the 
instincts and capacities which naturally lead him 
into cities. It is only in cities, even though they 
be as inelegant as this, that some of the highest 
things of human nature can be carried out. Oh, 
the country is lovely! delightful! but, if there had 





afterwards died while returning from a third, laden with 
cuneiform inscriptions and other treasures. 
* Cowper’s. 
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been only the country, there would have been no 
Epistle to the Romans, no Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, no Psalms of David, no Proverbs of Solomon, 
no glorious temple of civilisation. Lovely the 
country, and sweet the sound of lambs! but, if 
there had been no cities, we should have had no 
word of Shakespeare, and no mighty strain of 
Paradise Lost; music would have confined itself 
to the shepherd’s pipe, and painting would have 
found all its scope in a boy’s caricature upon the 
wall. ; 

God is the Creator, but man is the sub-creator. 
When God fashioned man, he put in him a spirit 
that should make him restless until he, too, had 
made his little world. Art and politics—what are 
they? Man says, Let me make my world, and 
a firmament over that world—and he, too, looks 
upon his work and finds it good. If David had 
stopped among his sheep, there had been no song 
of Jewry, and no Psalms. He must leave his 
sheep, and get him a sword; he must hear of a 
Goliath and go out to meet him, and he must hear 
the sound of organized rejoicing. 

So these ancient people, fearful of getting scat- 
tered, said to one another, “Let us build a city, 
and a tower whose top shall reach unto heaven ”— 
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meaning that they would build it very, very high 
indeed, for exaggeration is the only method of 
stating adequately anything unusual. “And the 
Lord came down to see the city.” Do any of 
you really believe, now, that the Lord came down 
as an earthly watchman, to behold that which was 
already known to him? It is an expression of 
unutterable silliness, if it be taken in its literal 
sense. “Fhe Lord came down to look at the 
city ”—just as though one should come to town! 
It is absurd, taken in that way. But these 
are only set phrases; and they answered in the 
old religions the same purpose that the formule 
of the physician do now, and with which he always 
begins his recipes. All lawyers understand these 
things ; for they like to use the old formule when 
they want to state modern facts. 

So, “The Lord came down,” “Thus saith the 
Lord,” and “The Lord spake”—all these phrases 
are purely formule. The Lord ne’er came down 
to look at Babel at that time, any more than he 
comes down to look at London now. It is simply 
the formula with which the thing is introduced. 

The design in building the Tower of Babel was 
evidently to keep the people from wandering. 
Now, what broke it up, I cannot tell. But if, in 
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order to break it up and disperse them, their 
language was at once divided—if that was so—it 
was a miracle. It is no use trying to shirk it; for 
it would be the sudden doing of that which history 
says it takes long years to accomplish. Nowadays, 
folk may start in a place with one language; but 
watch, and you will see how it keeps diverging. 
Within any Tower of Babel their speech will get 
confounded ; so much so, that you would be very 
much confounded in trying to understand them. 
Go and listen to the different dialects of Warwick- 
shire or Lancashire, and you will be confounded— 
you, a master of the English tongue. There are 
some of the people in France who are lost when 
they get to Paris; and there are those whose 
parents have paid large sums for their “learning 
French,” who can neither write a letter nor hold 
any intelligible conversation in that language. 
What shall we do, then, with this story of Babel? 
Of course, those of you who reject miracles will 
reject it: no amount of evidence could make the 
thing possible to you. 

To those of you who make nothing of it, I say, 
“My brother, make nothing of it.” Some of you 
will regard it as a mythical statement of some 
actual part of man’s history. For myself I do not 
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thoroughly master what historical event happened ; 
but I do see that a confusion of tongues would lead 
to the dispersion of the people, and the unity of 
language would bind them together. That there | 
was some big confederacy, and that some catastrophe 
did happen by which they were scattered—that is 
clear. More than this I am not able to penetrate ; 
more than this I have scant desire to know. . 

But, youmay say, Why do I trouble you with 
these things? Having long enjoyed a complete 
deliverance from the melancholy bondage in which 
my spiritual faith was held, I do not now build my 
faith or fix my hopes upon the bricks of Babel or 
the slime thereof; nor can anything alter my 
certainty that whoso wants to know many 
languages must buy many grammars, and devote 
many years to the study of them. This I do know 
—that the process here asserted to be miraculous, 
is but a part of the great human story, which is 
being told, over, and over, and over again. 

Then we pass on to one other point. The Old 
Testament teaches pretty clearly that man came 
from one stock ; for it distinctly says, that after the 
Deluge, the human family started again from Noah. 
Whatever views we may have about the Deluge— 
its waters are not here now—we know that it was 
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not sufficient to drown love, or to put an end to 
trust; it rose not to the eternal throne of God; 
it extended not far enough to drown the heart of 
man, his passions and instincts. The unspeakable 
name of God is ‘not touched by it; the sublime 
things of Christ are not affected by it. What has 
this story to do with you? It teaches that after 
the Deluge we start again with one lip, one 
language, one vocal sound. 

So we look back to those wondrous times, and 
read the story of the Sinai thunders, the lightnings, 
the burning mountain, the spoken Law, the tables 
of stone with the summary of duty written upon 
them; and the rushing mighty wind, the cloven 
tongues, and the fire of Pentecost. All these things 
were in the soul of the people themselves. They 
who read ancient history rightly, know this—if 
there had been no sin, there had been no quaking 
mountain ; when the soul quakes, nature quakes ; 
nature trembles not, except we be faint; to the 
quiet soul, there be no trembling mountains, no 
riven heavens. 

There are some learned Divines who try to get 
rid of as many miracles as they can, but not all. 
But if we get rid of one, why not of many? The 
story of the Pentecost, as written there, is as much 

P 
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a miracle as that of Babel. It is the unnatural 
colouring of a natural process: that is done at a 
stroke, which it takes centuries to do; and a 
knowledge of tongues is gained in a moment, which 
it takes years to learn. Some think that they 
merely uttered noises and cries without much 
sense in them. The Apostle Paul speaks strongly 
against there being used in the church tongues 
which nobody could understand, and in this he 
vindicates humanity against miracle, glorifies 
common. sense, and puts a heavy, cold hand upon 
everything opposed to it. Said he, “I can speak 
with tongues more than ye all; but I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding.” That 
was getting ready for to-day! Whenever a man 
has anything to say that is worth saying, he must 
say it out of his understanding, and so as to be 
understood by others. If a miracle is impossible 
to you—my advice to you is to reject it. But 
some are very anxious, when they find a myth, to 
make it appear very much /ke a miracle, yet not 
quite. So they say that when the Lord turned 
the water into wine, he did but do in a moment 
what is being done in every grape growing; for 
the grape starts in water, but the hot sun raises it 
into wine. 
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That some strange phenomenon happened at 
Pentecost—of that I am clear ; but how men came 
to speak a language which a moment before they 
did not know, I cannot imagine. It may have — 
happened ; but I don’t know. So, if any of you are 
anxious to know what J think ; I say, “I don’t 
know much about it, and I can’t tell how it could 
have happened.” If you ask if there is any 
phenomenon zow corresponding to that—there is 
that whole region of human nature, so little ext 
plored, in which live magicians, spirits, and witches 
of Endor ; rhapsody, ecstasy, divine madness, and 
ancient oracles. They speak a language they 
know not. There are strange things recorded on 
this matter. Then theré are mysteries of speech 
that some of you are cognizant of. There are 
some men who never can manage to get many 
sentences put together in a decent way; but to 
other men, speech is a plaything; a pipe with 
many stops, each one of which they can play; a 
stringed instrument, from which they can produce 
sounds of gladness and mirth, or tones of tragic 
sadness. Why it is that one man from his child- 
hood should never be at a loss for a word, but his 
language be so flowing and plastic that he makes 
what he will of it; and that another man, pains- 
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taking and learned, when he attempts to speak 
should always seem to find a chill in the air, and 
frost about, and his words dropping like bits of 
ice, I cannot tell—nor where to seek the hidden 
mystery. Some say it is in the brain; but it isa 
mystery. 

And there be mysteries covered by these strange 
old records ; and here, as in all things, I know in 
part, and- see in part. There are many things 
that I cannot fathom, so I quietly lay them aside ; 
and take them up again at leisure, and speculate 
upon them. But, if any man would take them 
down from that small cabinet in which I keep my 
objects of fazth—he has gone to the wrong cabinet ; 
for he won’t find them there. So about this whole 
subject of miracles—though somewhat perplexed, 
“T have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content.” I am content of to understand 
some of these things—guz¢e content ; I should like 
to understand, but Iam content not to. I am set, 
in my humble way, as a watchman; until my 
tongue shall be speechless in the sweet silence of 
death. My faith in God, in life, in Christ, and in 
the Spirit that comes to-him who seeks it, cannot be 
shaken by these things. Leave me my faith; it 
belongs not to these things, but can support itself 
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by its own proved power to answer the wants of 
the human soul. : 

So my fixed soul beholds the stars of God, 
untroubled in their brightness by the varying 
systems constructed about them by Ptolemy, 
‘Copernicus, and other astronomers. And these 
Babylonian stones are brought home with 
embracements, and testimonials are given to the 
discoverers of these ancient relics. Oh, child, child ! 
these little systems have their day. All systems, 
even in science—what be they? They are but the 
firmament over man—they are but the firmament 
made by man himself. No eye hath yet pierced 
the true firmament of God; no eye hath seen Him 
at any time. These little systems of theology—the 
science of cosmogony—and all these little collections 
of creeds—what are they but the little firmament 
of man? It is a theatre made by man’s hands, 
which must be repaired by hands, and by-and-by 
removed by hands. Just as all these things pass 
away, so surely will pass away all forms and creeds 
that man himself has made, till there remain only 
those things which can be rooted in the nature of 
man and slowly developed in the march of human 
progress—trighteousness, truth, pity, purity, judg- 
ment. 
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Therefore, my soul is greatly at ease now. I 
look at these men, with their magic-lanterns and 
‘lights, and hear them tell me, “ This is the Tower 
of Babel, that was never finished; for the men 
were dispersed, and their language confounded ;” 
but I am not troubled when the show is past. No, 
no; learn, learn this—when it is wise that a child 
should pause before it kisses its mother, until a 
copy of its baptismal certificate is produced ; when 
I cannot be hospitable to a man, until I know his 
pedigree ; when I cannot take a stranger into my 
house, until I know who his fathers were ; when 
righteousness depends upon legitimacy, and charity 
upon chronology ; when food cannot be sweet in 
my mouth, if I know not whence it came—then 
“you may be certain there is something wrong. 
These things are linked in life in these strange, 
arbitrary ways; but charity is eternal. Do you 
think I am going to faint to-day, because I do 
not understand Nebuchadnezzar? No; obliterate 
these records, and leave me to root my ethics in 
my nature; if need be, erase the whole, and my 
faith remains still ; for it is not based upon these 
things. 

Therefore, it becomes our duty to watch the 
troubled spirits who, because doubt has been cast 
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upon Nebuchadnezzar, ask, “ What is to become of 
faith?” My humble task is to go round as show- 
man—to point out the Tower of Babel, its brick 
and slime ; the scraps of chronology, floating drift- 
wood, “wood, hay, stubble,” and the precious stones 
of God—the wood to be burned, the hay to rot, 
the stubble to be scorned ; but the things of God 
to remain imperishable. “My son, hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter—Fear God, and keep 
His commandments.” When the wood, the hay, 
and the stubble shall have passed away, there will 
be more chance for the earnest soul to see the 
eternal depths of the goodness, and righteousness, 
and mercy of God. 


~ 


CHRISTIANITY A NECESSARY 
DEVELOPMENT: 


(LAW IN ALL THINGS). 


Morning, Fune 18th, 1876. 


“The gospel of God (which he had promised afore by his 
prophets in the holy scriptures).”—-ROMANS i. I, 2. 


WE will let these words rest for awhile, because 
by-and-by we shall come to the principle which is 
unfolded in them. Now, as you well know, it takes 
a man a long time to get rid of the phrases of old 
beliefs, after the beliefs themselves are done with. 
This partly arises from carelessness in speech, and 
partly from the careless way in which people in- 
vestigate subjects. 

For instance, take your coroner’s verdicts : “ Died 
by the visitation of God.” This is but a remnant 
of old times. To us (some of us, at least), it is 
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Paganism, and a survival of the wzfittest. Once it 
was pious, but now it has become a mere phrase. 
If you are to die, you shut your eyes, as a wise 
man should, because the darkness is come, and it 
is time to sleep—if God visits you in your 
dying hour in quiet, ordinary fashion, and by 
His spirit sings to you the lullaby of eternity, that 
your weary eyes may find their coveted repose. 
That calls for no notice; but if it chance that by 
some strange touch of fever, or pestilence, you are 
called to die a death, sudden (yet not to be feared, 
though not to be desired), oh, then, that is “The 
visitation of God.” As though the dear God were 
more likely to visit you in storm and pestilence than 
in the quiet twelfth hour! Once it went by chance 
and speciality, and it was thought that God rushed 
in upon occasions, and showed Himself to man. 

A remnant of these old things may be seen, 
when, in the case-of accident, one man gets killed, 
and another “escapes by the merciful interposition 
of providence.” What absolute nonsense! If there 
is such a thing as the interposition of God, it is as 
likely to be shown to one man as to another. But 
does it not arise out of the large egotism of 
humanity to suppose that God should specially 
intervene in our behalf? And is it not the Theism 
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of true wisdom to be able to trust in the all-per- 
vading love of that Father, who suffers not one 
sparrow to fall to the ground without His notice? 
Had He then forgotten that child of His that met 
his death by accident? Not He. 

When men get wise in God, they will understand 
that every creature is in that exact place, and in 
those exact circumstances, which for its eternal 
welfare it is‘-necessary that it should be in. But it 
will take you a day or two to understand that 
To see that clearly and to feel it passionately—that 
is Theism, that is a belief in God. 

So that phrase about the “Visitation of God” 
still lingers. JI have no anger with those who once 
held it ; but to us it has ceased to be expressive. 
The revelation of the Almighty (made to-day, you 
know), teaches me this—that there is nothing in 
this world that is fortuitous, that “chance” is but a 
relative expression, with regard to man’s foreknow- 
ledge and man’s ignorance; that the most excep- 
tional thing that happens is as much and as 
necessarily under the government of law as the 
most usual thing. Until you see that, you are a 
baby, a dunce, a mere child in God. That which 
only happens once in a thousand years is as de- 
pendable as that which happens every day ; for the 
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law by which it cannot be anything but what it is 
applies to occasional things as much as it does to 
everyday things. The one is not more unchanging 
and rigid than the other. All things in this world 
are ruled by law, from the littlest to the greatest. 
“The very law that moulds a tear 
And sends it trickling from its source, 
That law maintains the earth a sphere 

And guides the planets in their course.” 
The rule of tides in creeks is the rule of tides on 
ocean shores. But as long as I hear you talk the 
jargon of the Chinese, so long I shall put you down 
as babes, unable to understand the great Reforma- 
tion that is about to come. 

Turn to the astrononier, and let him teach you 
for awhile. He will tell you that the shower of 
_ meteoric stones is as punctual as the precession of 
the equinoxes,* and science will tell you that wind 
and storm are as regular and necessary and fixed 
as the tides that twice a day wash our shores. 
The astronomer will tell you that the flaming 
aurora is as fixed in its laws and as punctual in its 
movements as the going of the planets themselves. 





* A slow motion of the equinoctial points, contrary to 
the order of the zodiacal signs. It takes 25,868 years to 
complete the cycle. 
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You all know that the eclipse keeps its time, and 
that even those comets which, like apparitions, 
come wandering occasionally into this sphere— 
which have raised the hair upon the heads of some 
people, and sent a thrill of horror into their hearts 
i —even they are as orderly as you are, and much 
more punctual than some of you. I would rather 
» depend upon the far-off comet for punctuality, than 
- on some of. you in coming to the worship of God: 
“But it comes so seldom,” you say. No, no, you 
~ are here such a short time; that is it! I shall not 
be here to see the next comet, perhaps; but it will 
keep its time. 

Once these visitants were looked upon as 
miraculous and marvellous. Kings were shaken 
and Popes were in doubt about them ; but now all - 
is order. But if we have lost in one way, we have 
gained in another. It is a very sad thing'to some 
people to think that everything is now law, and 
that nothing is providential ; but the rapture of the 
student nowadays is in the unbroken majesty of 
law, never deviating, never broken. And this is 
the method of God; for order and > unbroken 
method is His glory. 

Of all studies, one of the most fascinating, is 
what our fathers looked upon as the “accidental” 
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things of life. Now, if anything happens to my 
watch, I take it to him who knows what belongs to ' 
it. J know nothing about it; I never amused 
myself by trying to mend a watch yet, for I have 


=> 


not time; so I go to one of the supreme watch- 

makers, and allow him to be Pope to me in that 

matter. A man’s occupation absolves him from 

understanding these things. But with regard to all 

the great things of life, a child should be able to | 
understand everything he sees and hears. He | 
should pick up a stone and know its genesis—its | 
apostolic succession, so to speak—and be able to 
assert its history. This is what I call education. | 
For education consists generally in understanding 
that nothing is fortuitous ; that there are rules for 

the most eccentric things, and that the most occa- 

sional things are not occasional in the eyes of 

common sense, but have their ways and laws. 

If you have seen that, in science, apply it to 
human things. For instance, there has been no 
madness in this world that was not subject to law. 
Every case of madness as much arose out of the 
causes that went before it as the most humdrum 
and regular thing in existence. Some of us re- 
member the battle of Waterloo, on the 18th of 
June. Now that battle of Waterloo must look very 
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enigmatical to some people—a thing not to be 
accounted for, To the wise man, however, it has 
its place in history as definitely as other things, 
and has now the same laws and rules. 

So also with human conduct—there is no such 
thing as chance. All you are, at this day, is the 
result of what went before. Everything about you is 
necessarily what it is, inasmuch as it is the product 
of causes which were before you, and which made 
you what you are. Now, do not trouble yourselves 
about the freedom of your will. I will bring it 
back to you if it should go, and restore that price- 
less possession at the proper time. It is amazing 
how one side of human life will look to the other 
sometimes. What a collection you are now! There 
is your body, for instance. I could tell you how 
much earthy rubbish you are made up of, and what 
your bones and blood are made of. “But,” you 
say, “I have an immortal soul that won’t die.” 
Wait a little while. I claim that for every human 


action, and for every human actor, there is as neces- 


sarily order and law as for all other things. “ But I 


have a free will,” you will say. Wait a little while ; 
we shall come to that by-and-by. 

What we want is that habit of mind which from 
the law that governs natural things constructs a 
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principle which may be applied to all other things. 
We are, therefore, as bound to bring the battle 
of Waterloo under law, as we are to believe that 
the slowly recurring comet is under law. “ But, in | 
dealing with comets we are dealing with matter ; 
and in dealing with man we are dealing with mind.” | 
Thank you ; I was aware of it. And wherefore, in| 
dealing with mind, or soul, or whatever you call 
your conscious faculties, are you to be lawless? 
Wherefore are you to consider them less amenable 
to law than other things? The general idea is, 
that when we get into the region of mind we have 
done with law. But it is not so. You and IJ are 
not over great; but the world could not spare us, 
because we all do our little share towards carrying 
on its history. So the wildest extravagancies of 
humanity—that horrible Bonaparte, and that fearful 
battle of Waterloo—all these things are as much 
amenable to law and order, and are as much the 
results of essential causes which could not be 
varied, as we have learned to know is the case with 
the planets, which have rules and laws ascertainable 
and ascertained. 

Now take that problem that there must have 
been some necessary law which led to the battle 
of Waterloo. (For the wildest thing is as much 
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to be traced to the workings of law as to pro- 
vidence and fate.) Take that one thing. Perhaps 
it looks to you just about as wilful as any thing 
could be. Or take language. Ignorant people look 
upon the variety of human language as a miraculous 
thing, and refer you to the story of the Tower of 
Babel. It is a grand old legend, but it is not a 
scientific explanation of the origin of languages. 
I have no- objection to the Tower of Babel, but 
‘none of my hopes are built upon its walls. But 
if we look upon the matter in the light of common 
sense—that in some way human speech got con- 
founded, but that the way in which it happened 
cannot be ascertained ; then language becomes one 
of the most charming studies. We say of one 
language, “it belongs to this group,” and of another, 
“it belongs to that group.” Language is not 
erratic. The new science of Comparative Philology 
| will show you that the growth of language has 
been governed by law. The history of man is the 
history of things. Languages, like men, have their 
migrations, and we know what way they went by 
the words they have left behind them. _ Language 
is either present life or the shells of dead life. 
, Many languages tell of old faiths, old creeds, and 
“old mythologies. Words which are no longer in 
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use, to the wise are ever in use. As the geologist 
takes up a fossil and traces its history, so the 
student of language takes up a dead word, and in 
that word sees the life and passion and soul that 
once was there. It is necessary, though, some- 
times, like the bird, to make a wide sweep to reach 
‘the spot you want. 

Now, can any of these principles be applied to 
religion? Are our religions erratic, “providential 
interposition ” work, a “visitation of God” ? or are 
men’s religions in the same domain of law and 
as necessarily the result of what cannot be altered 
or checked as other things? In our day most 
men have agreed to maintain that there is some 
law of religious development. For instance, in the ( 
days of our fathers Christianity was a new thing. | 
Jesus Christ brought to light entirely new truths. | 
Nevertheless, he said, “ I am not come to destroy 
the law, but to fulfil” And Paul describes him- 
self as a “servant of Jesus Christ, separated unto 
the gospel of God which he had promised afore , 
by his prophets in the holy scriptures.” Thus we 
have the Old Testament, and not new government. 
Moses and the prophets are made to join languages 
with Christ. And Paul also has to be as Christ, as 
the “Son of David.” In all these phrases we 
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recognise the clear unmistakable conviction of this 
mighty man that every religion is a development, 
and that they evolve themselves: by laws as strict 
as those of politics or even of the heavenly bodies 
themselves. Therefore, I say, there is development 
in religion as in everything else. If you think you 
have got hold of a religion that never can be 
changed, I tell you it is all a dream. 

Now, between revelation and law, is there that 
necessary antagonism that is usually assumed? 
Does what we call revelation exclude law? Does 
the one so fill the ground that there is no room 
for the other? Has law been the product of suc- 
cessive revelations? Or is revelation itself only 
a form of order and law? I deny any antagonism, 
and I say that the one does not preclude the other. 
Why should the theologian have any objection to 
this word, law? Simply because he is under the 
impression that it is hostile to the immediate action 
of the Spirit of God. That is why, until these men 
get wise, they will always shrink from the unbroken 
law—because they think it puts God under a re- 
straint, and prevents the working of miracles, and 
rather chills the world by removing God further off 
from man. And why does the man of science get 
angry when we speak of “revealed religion”? 
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Because he thinks it is opposed to the constant 
order which he loves to find in all things. 

Are not these things the product of partial igno- 
rance? Is there any sense in this talk of the 
antagonism between revelation and law? What is 
there to boggle at in revelation? and what is there 
to find fault with in law, if wisely understood? But 
it is the general opinion that theology and science 
cannot possibly get on together. Now I hold that 
“both are right and both are wrong.” I believe in 
no revelation that is inconsistent with law, and I 
believe in no law that is not a part of revelation. 
So a statement of one involves the other. But for 
my part, I very much prefer to listen to a Doctor 
of Science than to a Doctor of Divinity. If a 
Doctor of Science were going to discourse, and a 
Doctor of Divinity, I should go to hear the science 
. man myself, for I have tried divinity, and I know 
what it means—unsaleable stock, brought out of 
the warehouse of an exploded past. But I know 
what science will teach me—the /ast things of God 
and man, and the law that explains their being. 

But as religion is as great a fact as the things 
that science reveals, it is worth while to see whether 
or not this warfare is really needful ?—whether 
there is not a law of development just as reliable 
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with. regard to theology as with regard to politics 
or science? The question, then, is: Is Christianity 
a necessary and divine development, or is Chris- 
tianity an after-thought? You would think it was 
“An Act to-amend an Act” to listen to a great 
deal of our theology. People never speak plainly 
because they cannot think plainly. Now, is Chris-. 
tianity an after-thought? Or is it a part of the 
necessary divine order of things? Is it the original 
design of God, promised afore by His prophets in 
the Holy Scriptures? Or is it an after-thought ? 
Who shrinks from those words of Paul’s, “ Whom 
He did foreknow, them also He did predestinate ” ? 
Is there anything strange in that? No, all things 
are 'foreknown, ordered, predestinated by God. 
Inserted mistletoe-wise into the earthly branch, 
coming into the ken of man as the planet afar off, 
Christianity was there from the beginning. I do 
not regard it as a sublime after-thought. No, but 
| that it necessarily grew out of Moses’ laws and the 
prophets who went before it. The river of God 
goes on sublimely to infinities ; therefore there must 
be new depths of religion until all men shall know 
| the Lord, and His knowledge shall cover the earth. 


“ The world’s end and beginning are the same, 
For Jesus ended it when Adam came.” 
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Does that sound like a riddle? We won't explain 
it; but leave it for your afternoon’s meditations. 

Such, then, is the statement which we want you 
to think over for a Sunday or two. Remember, 
you do not come here to receive authoritative 
decisions, but only such guidance in matters of 
study and thought as a life devoted to study and 
thought justifies you in expecting, and obliges me 
to give. Thus, then, our Christian religion is not 
erratic, but is the necessary outcome of the revela- 
tion of God. For God’s revelation is constant. 
The gospel of God which was promised afore by } 
the old prophets, and which developes itself when | 


| 


| 


the world is prepared to receive it, was there from 
the beginning, but is bodied forth in Jesus Christ | 
of Nazareth. Some of you rejoice to belong to! 
that unbroken stream of holy souls who have 
ceased to belong to the lower creation, and in- 
creasingly feel after God, if haply they may find 
Him. Thus we are related not only to Paul and 
David and Moses, but to the dim worshippers of 
earlier time who sought to embody their worship 
in some fantastic form. We should, however, have 
ceased to worship idols made with hands, have 
ceased to reverence arks and covenants, and the 
bodies of men and women. By Jesus Christ the 
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new gospel is preached. “The day cometh, and 
now is, when men shall worship God in spirit and 
in truth.” Thus, the idol gone, Apollo gone, the 
worship of the false god gone, all localisms over, 
God the Spirit only shall be truly worshipped in 
spirit and in truth. 

If to be included in so big a family is offensive 
to you, you can withdraw, and be one of the “elect,” 
and sing if-you like that unloveliest anthem that 
any man can sing in this world, “Lord, are there 
Jew that shall be saved?” I can only hope for you 
that you will be greatly disappointed in eternity. 
The most poetic and the sweetest souls have sung 
a different song. One rapt singer says he heard 
the heavenly song, and its volume was so great, 
its sound so overwhelming, that he could compare 
it to nothing less than the great sea. “I saw a 
great multitude,” he says, “like the sand upon the 
sea shore, and I heard their voice as the voice of 
-the great sea.” Such was the vision of the sweetest 
soul that ever lived, the one whom Jesus Christ 
won to himself, and who was called “the disciple 
,whom Jesus loved.” Such was the vision of one 
who lay upon the bosom of Christ, and whose ear 
| was quickened, because it was attuned to the heart- 
beat of the Son of God. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT 
DISCARDED: THE THREE STAGES OF 
RELIGION. 


Morning, Fune 25th, 1876. 


“And it shall come to pass, when ye be multiplied and 
increased in the land, in those days, saith the Lord, 
they shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of 
the Lord : neither shall it come to mind: neither shall 
they remember it; neither shall they visit it ; neither 
shall that be done any more.”—JEREMIAH iii. 16. 


PLEASANT to the wise, and profitable to the student 
would it be to follow the history of the Ark of the 
Covenant of God, from the days when it was first 
known to the Jewish people, and from the period 
when it became known to other nations. For Arks 
of Covenants are not confined to the Hebrews; 
the Egyptians knew them, too; and Captain Cook, 
if you remember, in that far Pacific island, found 
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an ark with rings and means of carrying it. And 
these quaint people called it “the House of the 
Lord.” This ark, or chest, was probably kept as 
some reminder of the Flood—a little miniature ark 
in representation of that in which Noah is said to 
have had his escape. 

Before there were any tabernacles or temples, 
the Ark was carried before the Jewish people. Its 
history is-a strange one. Into it were put the 
tables of the Covenant. According to an old 

\\legend, when the Jews wanted to cross the Jordan 
the river parted for them before the Ark of the 
Covenant. It is said, too, that the Jericho walls 
fell before the Ark. Too sadly pathetic are the 
records I have read to you, and too sadly forgotten. 
Those Jews were anything but spiritually minded 
with regard to the Ark of the Covenant of God. 
They believed it had miraculous powers. When 
they took it into camp, the Philistines got hold of 
it, and afterwards the Israelites got hold of it again. 
And then you read (and may believe it if you like) 
of how a man put forth his hand to steady it, and 
the Lord killed that man for doing so. The poor 
man did his duty, tried to save the ark, and was 
killed in consequence. In the days of Solomon 
it is put into the Temple, and one does not hear 
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much more about it. It got to be a mere curiosity, 
and was preserved along with the brazen serpent 
and other relics. But, when Solomon’s temple was 
destroyed, I suppose the ark was destroyed too ; 
for after the Jewish Captivity we hear no more 
about it. They had no further use for it, so it was 
forgotten. And then comes Jeremiah, that great 
prophet (for he was not a priest, but a prophet), 
and he, looking forward to some great day in the 
Jewish history or the world’s story, puts an end to 
‘it altogether, and speaks of the time when they 
shall leave off even speaking of it, when it shall 
not even come to mind or be remembered. There's / 
an exodus for the Ark of the Covenant of God ! 
Now, in following that ark, what shall we be led 
to? Not only to many strange things in history, 
but into some great facts with regard to religious 
development. You remember I was speaking to 
you on Sunday last about this, and I was laying 
down the law that development in religion amongst 
mankind was no more arbitrary than development 
in anything else, but that it follows conditions, and 
that these conditions are inevitable. This does not 
call for tears and lamentations. A large portion of 
what you believe is really not worth believing. It 
is a mere Ark of the Covenant. And think what 
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that was to the Jews—victory, safety, the local 
dwelling-place of God, where the Almighty ap- 
peared and where God was to be heard of, inquired 
of, and known! Yet it went out, and Jeremiah 
bids it farewell, and declares, “ We do not want any 
more of that business.” How the people must have 
wept over that! And now we hear of ministers talk- 
ing nonsense in our pulpits about “ infidelity coming 
in like a flood, and there being no ark to stay it.” 
The Israelites rose above Arks of Covenants ; they 
transcended all this poor fetich business, and ceased. 
to worship places. Down in Asia Minor you may 
see what the Greek did for the Jew, and what the 
Greek and the Jew combined have made of Chris- 
tianity (much to its damage in many respects) ; 
but all that old worship of the Jews is gone, and 
we hear no more about God dwelling in an ark. 
The spiritual man says of God—“It is He that 
sitteth above the circle of the earth.” To him, God 
has no particular affection for Mount Zion, but His 
spirit fills the whole earth. 

All nations have thought that God has a par- 
ticular affection for particular places. The British 
nation thinks God has a peculiar affection for the 
British arms and ensign. The Russian does the 
same with regard to his country, and the French- 
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man the same. Now, how God could have a peculiar 
affection for all at one time may be matter of 
speculation ; but it is generally considered that in 
these things one need not be rational or amenable 
in any degree to sense. But all that will by-and- 
by be outgrown, and the day will come when 
nothing will remain but for Paul, under the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, to preach the nearness and the 
dearness of the Gentile to God as well as the Jew. 
So, although it is told of God speaking to Moses 
face to face as a friend; of His dwelling in arks 
and particular places; it all goes, when we hear in 
that clear collected voice—‘Lo! the Lord of all 
sitteth above the circle of the earth, reviewing all 
men, caring for all, and*the younger sons are 
brought in.” 

In tracing the history of the Ark of the Covenant, 
we begin with the Old Testament, when God was 
thought to dwell in particular places. At last we 
come to the New Testament, and wander by that 
well-side, and listen to that wondrous sermon which 
Jesus Christ preached to that woman there—“ The 
time cometh, and now is, when men shall no longer 
worship God in this mountain, nor at Jerusalem ; 
for God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” There- 
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fore, nowadays God is to be worshipped in mind, in 
truth, in act, in deed, in reality, instead of as in the 
days of old—in ceremony and ritual. 

But ages of growth are involved in that history 
of the ark, from the days when it brought victory 
to the Jews, to the days when Jeremiah said, “It is 
all done with.” There is the childhood of religion, 
the lustre of its youth, and also its maturity to some 
extent. But there is a time, scarce yet arrived, 
when the spirit, rising above all these things, shall 
determine the form of religion. In the days of the 

‘childhood of men’s religions they are worshippers 
of things ; in their youth they worship persons; in 
the last great days they will worship God the Spirit 
|in spirit and in truth. That is the true condition 
of the soul. But all these stages did not exactly 
| follow one another successively in the history of 
the world ; for in the Old Testament we find them 
all existing at the same time. 

Even now there are people who do like to see 
some place where God resides more than in any other 
place. Priests and silly women are delighted to 
have a cross or a box to bow before and worship— 
which is about as respectable as the old Ark of the 
Covenant, and not more so. People who bow and 
cross themselves before a box are no more en- 
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lightened than those dear old Pagans. In vain the 
proclamation—* We will have no more to do with 
Arks of Covenants, boxes and chests ;” they will 
have them. And many of you would like to think 
that God dwells in a particular spot; and so you 
turn into an Oratory, where you can have some 
velvet, and a Prayer-book with a cross upon it, and 
there you go and kneel, and read, and waste your 
time, and “cry aloud ” to the Almighty and violate 
the most sacred aspirations of the soul. Do you 
think you will be heard for your much praying? 
You ought to have something better to do than to 
be eternally praying. “Do not as the heathen do,” 
says Christ, “who use vain repetitions, and think 
that they shall be heard for their much praying.” 
But there always have been these fetich people, and 
I suppose there always will be to the end of the 
chapter. But there will be a few, like Jeremiah, | 
worshipping God in spirit and in truth, finding his | 
temple in the blue heavens and in the humble hut, 
knowing no place nearer than another, but finding \ 
Him in their own hearts, and hearing Him in the 
storm. 

These three great principles neither overlap one 
another nor succeed one another, but may be found 
running together as they were in Egypt. The first 
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stage is the worship of creatures—sometimes of a 
- beast or some living object, and sometimes of idols ; 
the second stage is the worship of persons, as in 
the Brahmanic religion, or the worship of men full 
of light and learning as Juggernaut or Odin, That 
is one of the most respectable of all religions. Then 
comes the third stage, the one of which Jeremiah 
speaks, when all those visible things shall be done 
with and God shall be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. Thus then, if you will follow this ark from 
place to place, you may learn a great lesson from 
that Old Testament history, and see how, from the 
poor low fetichism of the Jew grew up at last that 
sublime monotheism of Jeremiah,—a belief in one 
God. Thus, from the time when men believed that 
this Ark of the Covenant carried safety with it, 
divided rivers, overcame the Philistines, put to 
death the man who touched it—gradually we trace 
the history, until at last we read that “The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit.” So, there shall be no more knife, nor altar, 
nor Arks of Covenants; no more stone tables nor 
mystery-mongerings ; for now we know that there 
is but one God, who sitteth sublime “above the 
circle of the earth,” one great Lover of the world 
who is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
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Now, let us watch fora moment how this Christian 
Religion is amenable to precisely the same prin- 
ciples. If we listen to Jesus Christ, it is the purest 
spiritual religion that ever was. It is bound by no 
place, time, ritual, or ceremony. Christ, as a Jew, 
went through some of the old-world things, and 
you know when young he was taken to be circum- 
cised ; but when he grew up and became a teacher, 
he said, “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth; for 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” He 
came to teach a religion that has no special place 
or time, but that knows all places, times, and cir- 
cumstances. He did all that religion consists in. It 
consists not in praying and Sabbath keeping and 
dismalness; in ceremonies and postures, but in 
doing the will of God, And the way to serve God, 
he said, was to serve man; the way to show your 
love to God was to love man. All the rest was but 
a spiritual valentine, or what not. “If ye love not 
men, whom ye have seen, how shall ye love God 
whom ye have not seen?” There is but one way 
in which ye can show that ye are my disciples. 
“TInasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 

Now, as we have had occasion to show you, the 
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most spiritual religion, among unspiritual people, 
will become unspiritual. If the pitcher be of earth 
and hath defilements, the water that is put into it 
must suffer. Christ had but a very short life. The 
Jews got hold of him; they looked at the blessed 
babe of God and wanted to circumcise it. The 
Greeks got hold of him, and wanted to put him to 
college to learn wisdom. Hear him speaking to 
that quibbling mob; they are as dark as ever. He 
may talk all day long, and they will not be wiser 
than when he started. And men still worship a 
God unknowable and unknown. Thus the Christian 
religion sinks from being the sweet, simple, spiritual 
religion of Christ, and becomes childish again, and 
goes back to the middle ages when it was thought 
that God dwelt in boxes, and God and Christ were 
much nearer to man than they are now. The bride 
of Christ is no longer clothed in heavenly white, 
having all whiteness and pureness within her ; but 
has become the bride of this world, flattered by 
kings and blessed by popes. The whole thing is 
close and stuffy, smelling of incense, childish to the 
last degree. Who recognises the religion of Jesus 
Christ in all this? They worship places, and keep 
Saints’ Days, and have heaps of relics—old stones, 
and bones, and rags and rubbish. Is shat the 
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Christian religion? Yes, the Christian religion has 
gone back to those childish days of the worship of 
things, rather than of persons or places. 

And then you remember how at last mankind 
rose ; and how, in the good course of God’s pro- 
vidence, Protestantism swept out many of these 
relics, these rookeries and nunneries, monks and 
priests. We are making a clean sweep of them 
all in this country, thank God. Pilgrimages have 
died out, and miracles have died out, the Saints 
have gone, and the Ark of the Covenant has gone, 
and there comes forth a revival. Still men do not 
get into that spiritual religion of Jesus Christ. 
Protestantism has set up some idols, but they are 
idols of the mind, and that is better than the old 
ones, and now we are getting rid of them, too. 
The worship of the Virgin Mary and of the Saints 
has pretty nearly died out, and we are passing on 
to the pure worship of God the Father. 

But we shall have to drop a great deal of what 
passes for religion in this country—Sabbath keep- 
ing as a sign of grace ; “divine service” as the most 
acceptable form of worship (in which man and God 
are the least served). Much of that must pass 
away, and the cause of God will by-and-by be 
known to be this—the cause of man, to free him 
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from cholera, from filth and dirt, from crookedness 
and ugliness and hideousness. The cause of God 
will be this—to clean the streets, and clean the 
people in them, and to bring light into all kinds of 
places and ways. The cause of God will be to get 
the sword sheathed, and the sceptre broken. The 
cause of God shall ‘clearly be known when all men 
live together in peace; when the vanity of human 
rank is over, and when all the priests, and popes, 


and kings, and the whole collection of them, have 
‘become like the Ark of the Covenant, when they 


shall not even come to mind, or be remembered 
any more. When the spiritual religion of Jesus 
Christ comes to be held by the multitude of man- 
kind, there will be no more priests and tiaras, and 
no more sceptres, but men will dwell in simple 
righteousness. It may be a far-off problem yet, 
but it is inevitable in the history of mankind, when 
to serve God shall be to serve man, when the 
divinest service of God shall be the service of man. 
Then men shall no longer worship places, Arks of 
Covenants, boxes, and chests. 

You had better clear yourselves of that most 
wretched of all hindrances—your “views;” for 
until you understand that God has not hinged your 


safety upon your belief in some lifeless “doctrine,” 
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there can be very little spiritual progress. Crooked 
views of God and of the Trinity, crooked views 
about the Athanasian Creed, are not things by 
which a man’s destiny is determined hereafter. 
Man never had a worse thing to worship than a 
creed. When some poor peasant goes to church to 
be comforted, built up, and strengthened, and hears 
that succulent morsel of divinity rolled out about 
the Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity, do you 
think he can get any comfort from that? In some 
places they szmg it, which is still more charming. I 
know nothing more absurd than szmging the 
Athanasian Creed—“ There be three persons in one 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; the Father 
incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and 
the Holy Ghost incomprehensible; yet there be 
not three, but one incomprehensible.” What a 
blast of the trumpet! What a roll of the drum! 
And then the unction which accompanies the 
words, “ Which except a man do truly believe, he 
cannot be saved!” This is pure fetichism. Never- 
theless, we find men continually going a whoring 
from the true God, and seeking after these foolish 
inventions. 

As already hinted, we find that the childish, the 
medizval, and the more mature stage of religion 
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frequently overlapped one another, all existing at 
the same time. Therefore it is that we find 
Ritualism still existing, even in this nineteenth 
century. We find numbers of men and women 
who wish to be childish again, and they certainly 
succeed. The whole business is no better than 
Paganism. There are crossings and bowings, and 
dronings, and intonings, and altogether it is like 
the childhood of religion coming back again. 

As to the Roman Church, well, the Roman 
Church is the great sanctuary of all, you know! 
It has its childish stage, and its second stage; and 
though there have been men in that Church who 
have seen God, and worshipped Him in spirit, and 
served Him in pureness of heart, yet, in the main, 
the Roman Church is but a great museum, wherein 
the early stages of religion may be found. You go 
into a Roman Church, and you see candles burn- 
ing ; and little images of the Virgin Mary, and the 
little Christ, and St. John, made in wax. I always 
go into these churches, because to me they are 
museums. I watch the image of the Virgin, and I 
think of those early days when men prayed to 
images for success in certain undertakings; and 
then, after waiting two or three weeks, and finding 
themselves still unsuccessful, they would give the 
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image a hiding; but, if successful, they would give | 
it a new petticoat. So one goes back to the morning 
of the world, and to the gods “made with hands.” 
And one sees no difference, except that the poor 
images of nowadays seem to have lost what little 
spiritual life they once had, and to have set up for 
themselves. All these things, then, may be seen in 
this world, and in this country too. 

Then we wander into that last of all men’s doings 
—the Friends’ Meeting-house. There we once could 
see the nearest approach which the world had yet 
arrived at to a spiritual religion. There is much 
silence (which is a great blessing sometimes). They 
have no priest or parson, and there is no distinction 
of sex among them, for all are of one spirit. Ifa 
woman has anything to say, she says it; if she has 
nothing to say, she says nothing. But the palmy 
days of Quakerism are past, and even from that sect 
the glory has departed. If you read of the early 
days of the sect, you will find they held that it was 
not the spirit of man that was to be judged by the 
Bible, but the Bible that was to be judged by the 
spirit of man. But now, they would think it a fine 
thing if the spirit should move one of them to say 
“the ‘light that lighteth every man’ shall judge of 
the Book ; for we are all ‘taught of God,’ lighted 
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by the light that cometh from God.” In the past 
they have protested against the letter of the Scrip- 
ture ever overruling the judgment of man. And 
what has been the consequence ? Those men have 
had light wheresoever they went, and the cause of 
truth and manhood and peace has been better 
served by them than by any other sect. But now 
they have fallen into a slough. They have got 
some little tenets to quibble over, and have ceased 
to be a peculiar people (I do not mean as to dress) ; 
and have ceased to hold the one sublime doctrine, 
of the Book speaking to the spirit of man, and to 
be judged thereby ; of the-light of God in the soul 
of man, leading him to do those things which his 
conscience, so illumined, bids him do. They have 
no idols, I admit ; but, if you were now to take a 
short tour through Europe, you could find among 
them some silly belief in the miraculous. You can 
see Bethesda, without going back to Jerusalem. 

All these things, then, show the three stages of — 
religious life; and if you will follow the history 
of that Ark of the Covenant, you will be prepared 
to form an estimate of those religions, and. will 
perhaps be able to indulge in Jeremiah’s vision— 
that the day shall come when men shall say no 
more, The Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, neither 
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shall it come to mind, neither shall they remember 
it, neither shall they want it any more ; but it shall 
be utterly done with, for each man shall walk in 
lowly faithfulness according to the light which he 
has received, that light being received from all 
sources through which light can come. 

The next great book that will be written by 
some intuitive mind will be to teach the world what 
things it is impossible to know, and therefore what 
it is desirable to cease to talk about. F or, should 
God give you another Lord Bacon, Aristotle, or 
other great reformer, his probable duty would be 
this—to teach mankind what things they cannot 
know, and what they can know, that they may 
leave off talking about what they cannot know, and 
turn with a fine attention to what they can know. 
And when that day comes, what creeds will be 
wanted? Oh! what arks of covenants will be 
carried away! What heaps of so-called piety, what 
Alps of sermons, what mountain loads of catechisms 
will be taken away, in order that the clear light of 
day may take their place! If I desired a long life 
it would be to witness this—when, some high day, 
the spirit of charity should pervade the nation, and 
the people should arise and go forth with a new 
cart, and a large one, loaded with the corpses of the 
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dead books of the unknowable, and take them all 
away to the museum, there to abide for the study 
of the idle and the curious, but to cease to pester 
and plague mankind. Ofttimes in vision, I see all 
these books go, in order that there may be room 
for this one book of ‘two pages, each page contain- 
ing one sentence—on the one is written, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
mind and-soul and strength,” and on the other, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” To 
this stage we trust you and I are travelling, and we 
put these things to you in order that you may not ° 
distress yourself about any arks of covenants you 
once had. You shall forget all about them, their 
ground-plans and patterns; you shall not even 
remember them, for you shall not want them. 


SIAGES OF SOCIAL CONDITION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


Morning, Fuly 9th, 1876. 


“ Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, 
and came to Samuel unto Ramah, And said unto 
him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in 
thy ways : now make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations.”—1 SAMUEL viii. 4, 5. 


You will remember that we have been endeavouring 
to show you that nothing in this world, nothing in 
man’s conduct, nothing in nature, is arbitrary ; that 
everything has its place, and that Religions as well 
as all other things have their orderly origin and 
growth, and, some of us think, their inevitable result. 
We have shown you that different stages of man’s 
religion are sometimes overlapping and sometimes 
contending with one another. Vow we find men 
worshipping a material object; then we find them 
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worshipping persons; afterwards we find them 
freeing their religion from all arks of covenants, 
sacrifices, and the like, in order that God the 
Spirit may be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
We bade you follow the history of that Ark of 
Covenant, and find in it the history of man’s con- 
ceptions of God. In that sacred depository were 
laid up the broken covenants or tablets of stone. 
There was much that was noble about that ark, but 
much had gathered around it that was childish. It 
is well for awhile, perhaps, to preserve the brazen 
serpent as a relic, but it is certain to come by-and- 
by to be worshipped by fools as divine. The day 
shall come, however, when some seer or prophet 
shall take hold of it with a noble contempt, and 
dash it in pieces, and say, “ There, go, thou bit of 
brass !” 

So we have followed the ark, until the ark went 
out, being dropt clean out of mind. In that passage 
in Jeremiah, he pictures the days when it shall no 
more be thought that God has a particular affection 
for Mount Zion, or a parochial feeling for Judea, 
and he tells them that in those days they shall say 
no more “the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, 
neither shall it come to mind, neither shall they 
remember it, neither shall they visit it, neither shall 
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that be done any more.” And in prophesying of 
the fate of that Ark of the Covenant, he did but 
foretell what should become of all arks of covenants 
when the day shall arrive that God the Spirit shall 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

But now there is another part of the matter to 
point out to you, and that is, the inevitable changes 
that have come over the social condition and 
government of mankind since the days of the early 
stages of religion. You know there was the stage 
of absolute faith in the priesthood, when whatsoever 
the priest told man was divine was received and / 
worshipped. There was the stage when the priest _ 
was looked upon as a supreme person; when he 
undertook everything for mankind, when he offered 
sacrifices for them, and put up prayers for rain. 
This mumble-jumble takes a long time to die out ; 
and though Ze tail has dropped now, there is still 
some small indication that once one was there. 
But, by-and-by, there comes an increase of human 
thought, or an increase of scepticism, and we hear 
of military movements among the priests; for 
though priests may be good for saying blessings 
before battle, yet the life of the priest is apt to get 
unsacerdotal—when the people, either from en- 
lightenment or insubordination, are no longer given 
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to their control. Then up comes the supremest 
order of priests, a military order, who seek to 
dominate over everything. But, by-and-by, in that 
land of Judea, man’s life gets wider than the priest 
can manage. Priestly government is no longer 
adequate, for an increase of secular feeling and 
reason had begun to be asserted by the Israelites. 
To be ruled by priests, a man must have faith, and 
naught else ; but, when once the rationalistic spirit 
begins to assert itself, the exclusive government of 
the priests is impossible. 

Now, let us speak of the records of Samuel. 
Those of you who read your Bible as a human 
record of human passions and feelings, can easily 
find the bias of different writers. Just as I would 
not consult some of the clergy with regard to the 
life of Henry VIII, neither would I consult Samuel 
\ with regard to King Saul, and the action of the 
Israelites in changing their priestly government for 
a monarchy. No priest ever does like the uprise of 
a State. If you doubt this, you have only to watch 
what is going on in Europe now. If you were to 
ask the Pope to write a Book of Chronicles, how 
frequently he would put in those words, “Thus 
saith the Lord!” It would be edifying, no doubt, 
if our friend Pius the IX. would write us an account 
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of the Emperor of Germany. What a character he 
would give him! Therefore you must make allow- 
ances for the bias of the writer, and in reading this 
history under the broad light of general principles, 
consider whether a necessary increase of secular 
power on the part of the people did not inevitably 
bring about the time when an arrangement must 
be come to with these priests. 

But it takes a long time before people can be 
brought to read Hebrew history as they would read 
Roman history; and they shudder with horror 
when it is proposed to apply the same principles to / 
the old Judean kings as they apply to those of the 
present day. Now that Saul is made king, it does 
not necessarily follow that the priest will be alto- 
gether put down. Sometimes king and priest run 
parallel. Sometime ago there was a supreme priest 
and a supreme king running parallel with one 
another in Japan; the one saw to the State de- 
partment, and the other to the Church department. 
But that is exceptional. Two horses may run so 
closely that both may be winners of the prize ; but 
in the struggles of men, there cannot be two 
victors. If two men ride on horseback, one must 
ride behind. 

Now, we see an exclusively priestly government ; 
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and then the two governments running side by side. 
Then there is a stage when the priest claims to be 
not only the representative of God, but the incarna- 
tion of God. Thus the Brahman priest says that 
he is lord of all things, because it is given to a 
Brahman to become part of the divine. So the 
Pope is worshipped, not for any wit or beauty, but 
because he is part of the Divinity ; and poor men 
and women may be seen crawling to Rome to kiss 
his foot! Then you have the Church and State 
arrangement, as it is in this country, where the 
head of the State is head also of the Church. 

Just before our time, this strange necessity of 
subordinating the priesthood to secular power had 
its development in Russia. The greatest man of 
modern times was that strange man, Peter the 
Great. He was ship-carpenter, soldier, sailor, 
emperor, pontiff—all things. That man, seeing 
that the clergy were monstrously ignorant, deter- 
mined to make himself Patriarch, and at last he 
did make himself head of the Church of Russia. 
This was no Samuel coming in to make a king, 
but a downright king coming in in spite of Samuel. 
With his sheer good sense and strong hand, he 
thought things would go better under his care, and 
so he put himself at the head. And I put down 
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no bad motives to Peter, because, with all Peter’s 
strange faults (and remember, mighty men like 
that are not to be looked at as common men are)— 
with all his faults, go to what land he would, he 
ne’er neglected the worship of God. He goes out 
of his way to see where Luther lived, prayed, 
struggled, and suffered. He possessed a strong 
sense of the nearness of the infinite God ; a strange, 
strong assurance of the overhanging presence of 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. From no 
mean motives then, but from a knowledge of the 
inevitable necessity of what was wanted for Russia, 
did that bold demi-god put himself at the head of 
the whole affair. 

There is one more stage, and that is the one 
carried out by our friends now celebrating the 
hundredth year of their national life. The Govern- 
ment of the United States knows nothing of 
religious matters ; it cannot be troubled with them. 
It points you to the chaplain, and says, “Go to 
him.” Thus, for the first time, we have a Govern- 
ment which makes no recognition of Christianity or 
of any Religion whatsoever. There is a party in 
America who want exceedingly to get a recognition 
by the Government of the Almighty—an acknow- 
ledgment that there is a God—but they cannot. 


— 
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Now we have the last stage. We have led you 
from the day when the priest was all things, to the 
time when the State is supreme, having no religion, 
or, at least, no preferences. If the State does any- 
thing at all with regard to religion, it is to point to 
the chaplain ; because there are always a certain 
number of people who wish for the services of 
chaplains. We are not going to say which is best 
and right; for we cannot conceive of an English- 
man dropping all these things while still in the old 
country. But, whenever an Englishman gets ex- 
ported, there are certain things which always drop 
off him. When an Englishman gets away from his 
own country, his vital connection with the old roots 
seems to become weaker. You cannot grow these 
things in a new country. They have become noble 
from the gathered glory surrounding them. They 
have been cultivated upon heights so high, they 
cannot be made to grow if exported. An English- 
man may endeavour to get up a fedigree, and 
be sentimental about that, but with regard to 
kings and priests and such things, you cannot 
export them—in a new country they must inevit- 
ably die. 

Such, then, is the outline of what seems to be 


the march of religious opinion in its effect upon the 
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State, its Government, and manners. Now one 
word of warning, though it is hardly necessary for 
most of you. Remember, the form of a Government 
must always depend upon the principles which lie 
beneath. To set up the divine right of Repub- 
licanism for all nations would be ridiculous. To 
withdraw the monarchy from some would be a 
curse instead ofa blessing. But the road in which 
we march is ever forward, and can never be varied. 
You can no more prevent certain things happening 
than you can prevent an unevolved oak from grow- 
ing into a great tree. That which belongs to the 
spiritual and the unseen will possibly by-and-by 
harmonize itself with that which is secular, material, 
and scientific; but at present there must be a 
struggle. 

In Germany, the battle between the Church and 
the State is pretty lively just now. They agree, of 
course, that there is a department that should 
belong to the State, and a department that should 
belong to the Church; but then the question is, 
where is the boundary line to be drawn? At last 
we are told that it is impossible the State can 
settle this boundary; it must be done by the 
Church. If you once give an inch to these people, 
they will soon make it seem to be the province of 
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Rome; in order to bring back the dominancy of 
the Church, and of its head, the Pope. 

And that is the process that some of you believe 
to be going on successfully in this country. Well, if 
you really have reason to think the Pope is coming 
in, it is only another sign of the intense lowness of 
this country. But no. They may catch a marquis 
or two perhaps; they may get up a sort of Court 
List, with a few members of the Peerage upon it, 
and then stupid people cry out, “Romanism is 
making great way!” Neither peers nor paupers 
will frighten me. Never in this country do we go 
over to Rome! I have been here now thirty years, 
and I have never met with any Birmingham 
families who have gone over to Rome. I put it to 
you: How many indigenous Birmingham families 
have you known go over to Rome? Subtract the 
Irishmen, and where is their gain of power? Do 
you think this is an exceptional town, because you 
belong to it? Well, then, take Wolverhampton. 
Go there, and ask if they know any two indigenous 
families who have followed the marquis? The 
Christian religion depends but little upon the 
peerage. Its Lord owed his burial to Joseph of 
Arimathea, who was a rich man; but there were 


not many rulers or great people who believed on 
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him, “not many wise, not many noble.” There- 
fore, there is no fear. And, remember, we are too 
strong for the priests to come back again. Their . 
craft is in danger. Let these people catch what 
silly women they can; let them catch what weak 
men they can, and what celebrities they can ; there 
is no fear. The unbroken march towards spiritual- 
ism—the spiritualism of pure love, love of God 
and love to men—will still go on. Take courage, 
take courage. 

There is a time for everything. It is a good deal ( 
for a generation to have put a Pope off a throne; it 
is a good thing to have seen a mighty nation grow 
up kingless and priestless before God. Therefore, | 
let each nation take its own time, and it will work 
out its salvation in its own way. Of one thing my 
soul is confident—never back again is it possible 
for any intelligent nation to go. And let all races 
remember that with increased liberty there should 
be increased obedience to the law of God. That is 
the privilege of liberty. When men become truly 
educated, they will learn this—when they have 
chosen for themselves a king, sweetly must they 
be bound to follow! “Let My people go free, 
that they may serve Me.’ Freedom should mean 
escape from the lower bondages, in order that 
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men may come into the sweet service of the 
spiritual God. 

And be you sure of this, those of you who some- 
times think that the spirit of liberty is hostile to 
obedience—that is one of the green tricks of fools 
who “play fantastic tricks before high heaven.” 
Life and its sweet burdens—wife, little children, 
daily bread, and taxes—all come to teach the great 
lesson, he is free who has most self-sacrifice ; he is 
freest who renders most service to his fellow men. 

We close these rough sketches, then, hoping that 
at least this much is gained—that in future you 
will not look upon the religions of the world as 
accidental, but as springing up under the govern- 
ment and rule of that Almighty Father who is not 
the God of the Jew only, but of all men; who 
watches their efforts to come to Him, their efforts 
to know Him, who is a Spirit, and to worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. 


THE FALL OF MAN: A QUESTION 
REOPENED. 





Morning, August 27th, 1876. 


“There were present at that season some that told him of 
the Galilzans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Suppose ye that these Galilaans were sinners above all 
the Galilzeans, because they suffered such things? I tell 
you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in 
Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they were 
sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? | tell 
you, Nay: but, except ye repent, yé shall all likewise 
perish.” —LUKE xiii. 1-5. 


THOSE of you who are instructed, will remember 
that the great name of Aristotle lay for a long time 
as a hindrance to increase of knowledge, veracity 
of observation, and truthfulness of statement. He 
was sworn to, as the Bible has been sworn to by 
theologians. As to the sun and moon, they were 
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not witnesses to be more called into account than 
he. He was a bar to the increase of knowledge, 
and an oppressive weight upon the life of men. 
Bacon, in his time, finding him to be a terrible 
oppression, did much to throw off the load. 

But there is one thing which is wanted more 
than a revolt against Aristotle, and that is, a revolt 
against the usual theory of Revelation. It is the 
greatest hindrance to observation and promoter of 
falsity, the greatest preventer of inquiry, and of 
candid statement that exists. Until of late, Reve- 
lation was supposed to extend to everything. Many 
of you were brought up to believe in the little span 
of man’s age, as given in the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; to believe that a few thousands of years 
back man was not; to take the statements of the 
early chapters of Genesis as though they were 
whispered of God, man being the reporter of the 
heavenly observations ; that man was cursed in God’s 
name for eating an apple: that God made direct 
communication to man concerning bones and stones 
and dates, and all that business. As though any 
soul serving the Living God could be affected by 
such things as that ! 

In the old days, this Revelation was regarded as 
so final, that anything which would not coincide with 
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it was asked to retire. Ifa man would rise up and 


disbelieve, he was called “ Atheist,” and burned for — 


the greater glory of God. For those were times of 
faith, you know, when men burned one another in 
this way. But by-and-by Galileo came, and he 
asked questions, and called in question the whole 
business. Then other men arose, and all these 
things were inquired into, and these pretty legends 
were reduced to what they are—legends, and 
nothing more. But then the ecclesiastics came in, 
and said, “ Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther.” 
For the priests part with absurdity with reluctance, 
and never like common sense, if it is possible to be 
avoided. 

A great deal of Greek history was relegated to 
the land of fable and of myth. But they said, We 
will give up that, if you please, and keep this. One 
literature was written on the earth, and the other 
was written in heaven ; one set of speculations was 
spun, like a spider web, out of what is in a man, the 
other was handed to him from above. So these 
distinctions prevailed. The history of the Hebrews 
was not like the history of the Romans; they 
received their history ready made for them. So 
criticism was crippled. But, by degrees, it was 
found that the Jewish history contained within 
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itself discrepancies, though they were such as only 
went to prove the honesty of the writers. It was 
found that the same thing, written by different 
people, appeared as different as the statements in a 
Conservative and Liberal newspaper. If they coin- 
cided in every particular, one would not be so likely 
to believe in their general veracity. If six of you 
-were to tell the same tale in exactly the same 
manner, I-should not believe your story. There 
must be some discrepancy. A man knows that 
that is to be expected in all history. No records, 
written by different people, can agree in every 
particular. If the Four Gospels agreed in every- 
thing, I should agree with none of them. 

So the Jewish history had to submit to this, as 
the Jewish cosmogony had done before. However, 
as the great thing in fighting is to rally the forces, 
and bring up the troops to fight again ; so people 
have made a great fight upon history and morals. 
Now, I am not going to trouble you with Roman 
history, cosmogony, and so forth. But amongst 
many of you there is a notion that if any great man 
is satisfied about anything, the thing is, therefore, 
true. Now, having in my early days wandered 
into companies made up of good people and mild 
curates, I have heard them argue thus, “If Sir 
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Isaac Newton was able to discover the law of gravi- 
tation, then his interpretation of the prophecies 
must be true.” What twaddle! The one thing he 
observed ; the other thing he only dreamed. So, 
they say, “ Virgil believed in God, therefore God 
is.” But they never mention that Lucretius did not 
believe in God, in the ordinary sense. One of the 
constant faults of people, is to say that, because a 
great man is right on one point, therefore he cannot 
be wrong on another. Milton is called into court. 
Now, is there any more security that Milton shall 
not be mistaken on a moral question, than that 
Newton should not be mistaken about the rising of 
the sun, or the circulation of the blood, or the falling 
of the dew? What shall be your guarantee that 
they are not mistaken in these things? 

Some of you take it for granted that these men 
cannot go wrong about a moral question. But 
then there are other people who will ask questions. 
Tiresome people! How is it, they say, that people 
who don’t know anything about the circulation of 
the human blood, do yet know all about the human 
heart, its sins and faults? How was it that men 
were left to have their blood circulating in their 
bodies without knowing it, and were not left to have 
sin in their souls without knowing of its origin? 
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Then “revelation” comes in, and observation is 
killed, and all questioning is over. The moment 
you get to a moral question, then you give your- 
selves over to saints, scriptures, churches, and what 
not. You would be ashamed to believe that your 
blood did not circulate, now that the fact of the 
circulation of the blood has been fully established ; 
and yet you continue to believe that man is totally 
depraved ?- “Ah! but that is a moral question ; 
you must not dispute that ! ” 

Then, with regard to that notion about the speedy 
end of the world. How those men misunderstood 
the words of Christ! With the wretched literalism 
and narrow patriotism of their own hearts, they 
narrowed Christ down to some private notion of 
their own; and the simpletons got hold of the belief 
that in a little time the world would come to an 
end. Don’t get married, they said, or buy houses, 
or take long leases; for the world won’t last two 
years. But now, speaking of modern men, I would 
only ask you one or two questions. What would 
you say to any one who should ask you what is 
your guarantee that the men who believe that the 
world is immediately. coming to an end, or those 
that believe that the end of the earth is waited 
upon by the sun, or that man is more than five 
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thousand years old, I say, what is your guarantee 
that-the one is right, and the other wrong?) That 
a man who makes a statement about the origin of 
sin, or the end of it, from his reading of the Book 
of Genesis, and he who judges of these things 
through his observation of the moral methods of 
God,—I say, what guarantee have you that a man 
is perfectly infallible on the one point, and is left to 
himself on the other? You bring in “revelation.” 
But we will leave revelation for a moment, and 
see what Christ did. 

I suppose you will grant that the Old Testament 
was as much a revelation to the Jew, as the New 
Testament is to you? And that the Jew was as 
bound to make his observations of life tally with 
his reading of revelation, as you are bound to 
make your observations of life tally with yours? 
“Yes,” you say. Now, then, here came these 
gossips to Christ, and said, “The tower of Siloam 
has fallen, and has killed eighteen men.” But 
Christ saw what was behind the gossip, and he 
taught them a revolutionary doctrine. They came 
there, full of their old pleas, and they said, “ Here 
were so many people, and the tower fell on them, 
and killed them. What a set of people they must 
have been, that the tower should fall on them! 
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Could a tower fall, except upon a rascal?” They 
thought not. That was their belief. To affirm 
what was against a man, was to affirm the cause of 
his disaster. They belonged to that school who 
said that, God being a just Governor, if anybody 
got whipped, it must have been because they were 
rascals. So these eighteen men, they thought, 
because they were sinners, were made to select the 
right path; and to pass by at the right moment, 
that the tower might fall on them, and they might 
be killed. 

And he who wrote that wondrous psalm of St. 
Asaph * was put out because he did not find things 
to be what it was said they were. For the priests 
said, “If you see a man with plenty of flocks and 
herds, and with handsome daughters and sons, that 
is a good man.” So also they said to Job, “ You 
were a good man once; you had all that heart 
could wish ; but now your sons and your daughters 
are gone, and you have lost all your possessions, 
and you are in a fearful plight, body and soul. 
You must have been up to something. What have 
you been doing?” “No, no,” said honest Job, “I 
have been righteous, and have done justice ; my 





* Psalm Ixxiii. 
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name was music in the ears of the poor; I have 
done no special wrong, to bring this upon me.” 
There has nothing been written in this world so full 
of dramatic beauty and glorious depth of searching 
for the truth as this Book of Job. “No,” said Job, 
“T deny the charge. I am poor and wretched, sick 
and diseased, I know ; but I am righteous ; I have 
not lost my integrity.” And he did well to stand 
up for it. There was a protest against orthodoxy! 
And that sweet saint, St. Asaph, had been plagued 
in the same way. He knew some men who were 
very comfortable, with their purses well-lined, pros- 
perous and well-to-do people ; but they were bad 
men. That nearly upset him. It was not what he 
had been brought up to believe. But, “then went 
I into the sanctuary of God,” said he, “and con- 
sidered their end.” But very few people saw that 
side of the question. The general belief was that 
those who suffered misfortune were sinners, and | 
that those who walked in silk attire were therefore ) 
walking in robes of righteousness. 

But you and I know that not every rich man is 
a good man. No,indeed! Those of you who have 
got the most money, have not necessarily got the 
most honesty. No, no. I humbly hope it may be 
so, but I fear not. Prosperous people are too often 
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prosperous in spite’ of what is wrong. In the old 
days, they had got a theory something like this: 
“Tf God rules (and He does) ; if justice be appor- 
tioning good to the righteous man, and evil to the 
sinner (and it is); then it must follow that the lean 
man is a bad man, and the fat man is of necessity 
a saint.” “Well, now,” some of you say, “I cannot 
think how people could ever have thought so.” 
But David did; St. Asaph did; Moses did, to 
some extent, though not to the extent which has 
been generally supposed. For you remember the 
oracular way in which Moses sometimes speaks, as 
though he were promising something not neces- 
sarily connected with any cause. “Do so and so,” 
he says, “and thy days shall be long in the land :” 
as though he had kept the blessing, until he saw — 
how the man was behaving. So, then, in a certain 
sense, I say to you, Do this or that, and you shall 
have health. 

“But how comes it,” you say, “that men like 
these have made mistakes about the laws of life? 
I can’t make it out.” No, but I can. I suppose 
there are people now who pray for rain. You have 
done it yourselves in the course of your life. How 
could you do it? In the Church of England there 
are fifteen thousand priests, and when there is a 
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drought, the order comes to them to pray for rain, 
and so they turn on the prayers. Now, where the 
connection is between the Church Service and the 
clouds, between the Order in Council and the prayer 
by the Archbishop, I don’t see. But what am I to 
do? If I listen to my church, I ought to pray for 
rain; but then, when I find that I have got a 
notion that a storm is on its way, and will probably 
be here before I have made my prayer, I don’t see 
it. I should consider it an impiety on my part, to 
pray for rain, when I knew that it was already on 
the way. If my returning child were opening the 
gate, and I could see him at it, would it not be 
better that my time should be taken up in running 
to embrace him, rather than in falling down to 
pray for his return? So then, if science can detect] 
the cool breath of coming rain, and can feel already 
its life; time is better taken up with looking after 
seed, and sowing it just in time for the coming) 
storm, than in opening the Prayer-book, and grind- 
ing out prayers for what has already come. 

“ How could those people believe that all pros- 
perous people were saints, and that all unfortunate 
people were sinners?” Do you ask ow could they? 
Why, because they were young, young in know- 
ledge. They were ¢o/d so, and they did not wake 


sect 
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up to deny it, because their observation was not 
keen enough for them to see that their popular 
theory was wrong. And do you think that any 
chatter about dates, or the circulation of the blood, 
or the origin of storms, is more shocking to what 
used to be the orthodox notions about these things, 
than what Christ said in regard to that old faith in 
prosperity as the reward of virtue, and poverty as 
the punishment for sin? For, except when honest 
Job stormed against it, that was the accepted 
doctrine of the older time. But Christ comes, and 
says, “ Look here, it is nothing of the kind.” Here 
comes this new Teacher, and says, “I tell you, you 
are all wrong ; those men who have come to grief, 
no more deserved grief by their conduct, than any 
of the rest who escaped.” 

Here was a new, revolutionary doctrine, which 
shook the very pillars of God. The very founda- 
tions of righteousness were assailed by Christ—at 
least, to their thinking. For to be fat in the body, 
was looked upon by them as a sign of righteous- 
ness ; while leanness, begun in the soul, extended 
to the carcase. ' 

Men got on very well before they knew that 
their blood circulated ; they could eat, drink, and 
be merry. But if, as there is abundant evidence 
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to show, men of the largest power of observation, 
the acutest, wisest men of old, were yet utterly 
wrong about the circulation of their own. blood, 
where is your guarantee that, since the time of 
Christ, there has been an examination so minute, 
into the origin of evil, the fall and redemption of 
man, as to make it quite certain that these things 
are settled beyond inquiry, defined beyond dispute ? 
Of course the religious life of this country is built | 
up on the assumption that everything is settled,| 
and cannot be disturbed. The assumption of the| 
religious man of this country is that, since Christ’s 
time at least, there can be no new question opened 
with regard to the nature of evil, and the salvation 
of man. Man has fallen and sin has become an 
inherent plague in him. You cannot question these 
things; for they are. entirely settled. Who says 
so? Why say they are settled, more than those 
things which were unsettled by Christ ? 

Now, I am not going to preach any particular 
doctrine, but I would ask you this question, Why 
is it forbidden to inquire whether there is any 
support for the old doctrine of Paradise and the 
Fall of Man? Of course some of you will be 
angry at the question. One does not like to hear 
that one has not been so much better off as one 

ale 
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supposed. The bastard descendant of a lord, is 
anxious to establish his parentage. One does not 
like to be deprived of one’s losses. People who 
have had losses, never forgot to tell you so, because 
it shows you what they once were. Many of you 
won't like to have your “fall” disputed. But why 
should not that question be opened again? “Oh, 
that is settled,” you say. Indeed! Who settled 
it? “Revelation.” Oh! revelation made to whom ? 
“T think Moses, but I am not quite sure.” Nota 
very admirable plan, I should say, to go into court, 
and not know who wrote the document ! 

But now I will ask you another question. Do 
you hold that the history of creation, as written in 


the Book of Genesis, is in harmony with modern 


observation? “Oh, no,” you say, “I have given 


that up.” Very well. Then, having given up part, 


| why make an election for the other part? If you 


find it honestly wrong in one matter, why not 
affirm it to be wrong in the other, when all the 
evidence goes to prove that it isso? The man of 
science can neither elect nor select. No, no. The 
thing that zs, only that he sees. St. George’s 
dragons are gone, because they are no longer allow- 
able in science. But that you should quietly take 
it for granted that you have got done with one 
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part of a narrative, because you have found out 
that the wise men of that day were mistaken on 
that point, and yet that you should insist that their 
statement on another point is infallible, is what I 
can’t understand. “Oh, well, that is a matter of 
revelation,” you say. So was the other, yesterday ! 
The larger and stupider part of the world still 
believe that that statement in the Book of Genesis 
with regard to creation is unassailable. You and I © 
don’t. But then comes another part of the narra- 
tive, containing other things that are found to be 
assailable. But you won’t venture any further. 
You consider these things as settled. You main- 
tain that the doctrine of the Fall, for instance, 
cannot be touched. Now, why? Is it open to 
observation? -If not, then let the old document 
stand, by all means. But is there anything around 
us, that is observable to us, that can shed light upon 
the question? Did man begin from the lowest | 
origin, the smallest beginning, as it were, and grow | 
gradually on and on ; or was he at once placed in a | 
higher state than we now find him in, and from | 
which state he fell? 

All things are open to be observed. There is 
nothing too sacred, nothing so intricate, but must 
be content to be brought forward for observation. 
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It is not my place, however, nor, perhaps, in my 
power, to gather together those things which shed 
light upon this question ; but I ask you to consider 
this. Is there anything to be observed in the world 
around us, and in the history of man, that makes 
it doubtful whether man ever had a fall? If there 
is, and if the statement of the fall of man cannot 
stand the light of that observation, then it will have 
to be exposed, and must receive the same fate as 
the other statements have done. 

Then comes the question of total depravity. 
“Qh,” you say, “¢hat is settled.” Who settled it ? 
No, it is not settled for me. I am to watch and 
look for evidence. It is an open question, and 
only observation can settle it. The popular notion 
is that our misfortune lies in being the descendants 
of Adam; for that Adam, having fallen, all that 
come after him are inherently diseased. Now, is, 
that true? Isay, No. Sin, or what men call sin, 
is to the soul what measles are to the body, and is 
as much to be thrown off as are the vile habits and 
customs of ancient times. Revel in disease, if you 
will; be proud. of having a vile inherent nature, if 
you please ; but the question is open, and will have 
to be discussed. 


There are difficulties in the way, I know, because 
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you have a great many early prejudices to over- 
come, which are all against a sensible inquiry into 
these matters. But, if sin be a curable disease, then 
Christ’s grandest title is “Physician,” rather than 
“ Sacrifice.” Ifthe Great Healer, by developing all 
that is lovely in man, shall make man ashamed to 
be dirty and grovelling, and shall cause him to go 
to the Great Fountain of God’s Love; shall sheath 
the sword, and put an end to disease; then the 
world must see that the title of “The Great/ 
Physician” is a nobler one than that which the| 
priests want to give him—“ Vicarious Sacrifice,” or | 
“ Atoner.” If sin be a disease, then what is wanted 
is the Physician, the Light of Life, the Water of 
Life, the Bread of Life. But if man, by no fault of 
his own, was born into sin, from which he can never 
be rid, and for which he is in danger of being 
damned everlastingly, oh, then there is room for 
Sacrifice and Priest. Then comes in the whole 
business—Paradise lost, Sacrifice and Priesthood, 
Baptismal Regeneration and Salvation by water. 
Anything, anything but Salvation by the Spirit. 
The religion of this country hangs upon the 
settlement of this question. Hence the wrath of 
some people at the discussion of these things. But 
that they will have to be discussed, is certain. You 
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and I are not afraid—some of us—that, under wise 
guidance, we may be enabled to look into the 
matter. But if any of you think that these things 
threaten to take away any of your privileges, you 
need not be alarmed. If they are dvzne privileges, 
you will keep them. If you look back to your 
Paradise, and find that you have lost it, and if it is 
painful to you to find that Hell is gone, why, then, 
you had better remember what the poet says— 


“°Tis better to have loved and lost, 
, Than never to have loved at all.” * 

Some of you are not interested in these things. 
Those who are so, will think them quietly over, 
and consider whether it is not-within the scope of 
observation to shed light upon these questions 
about the Fall of Man, the Total Depravity of Man, 
and, particularly, upon the Method of Salvation, 
and the Way of Life. If, after examination, you 
should find that there is no phenomenon which can 
shed light upon these questions, then hang them 
up as settled ; but, if any light can be shed upon 
them, then in life, and God grant in death, may 
our eager cry be for light. The dying cry of the 
wisest children of our time has been for “ Light— 





* Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” section xxvii. 
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more light.” * If these old notions, then, are found 
to be inconsistent with the light, let them vanish. 
They lived in the body once; let them now become 
ghosts ; and, having become so, let them not visit 
you again. Put them amongst the things to be 
cast into the land of shadows. Send them away as 
nurses’ stories—stories of the early, simple, childlike, 
undeveloped ages of the world. 


* The last audible words of Goethe were, More ght / 
Jean Paul Richter, who became blind eight days before his 
death, many times raised his darkened eyes to the window, 
hoping a faint ray would pierce the gloom ; and once, in the 
most touching voice, cried out with Ajax in the Iliad— 


“Tf we must perish, we Thy will obey, 
But let us perish ift the light of day.” 


THE NEW COVENANT GROWING OLD. 





Morning, September 3rd, 1876, 


“For if that first covenant had been faultless, then should 
no place have been sought for the second. 

“For, finding fault with them, he saith, Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah.” 
—HEBREWS viii. 7, 8. 


IF you remember that the Covenant is asserted to 
have been made and given by God, and then you 
hear that*God found fault with it, and because it 
was worn out and threadbare another had to come, 
the asserted divine authority of the document makes 
the change by which it was superseded the more 
memorable. Those of you who suffer your hearts 
to be stirred about the changes that come over all 
human ways, institutions, creeds, gospels, and so 
forth, may as well be at peace, for, according to this 
' writer, the Covenant made by God wore out, a 
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garment of God went to rags, a vesture of man’s 
soul, supplied by the Almighty, became threadbare, 
and God “ found fault with it.” 

We waive the question to-day, touching the nature 
of revelation, or how far God could whisper His 
revelations into mortal ear, or lay them down in the 
shape in which they are found in mortal tongue ; 
we leave all this untouched, in order to look into 
this principle. For I think you will see that, if 
things that God is said to have ordered, by-and-by 
become preposterous so that no good man can 
tolerate them, then you need not trouble yourselves 
about any smaller matters. If the heavenly 
Covenant cannot stay, human institutions may be 
certainly under the same rule. For if the astronomer / 
tells me that even the sun does, by-and-by, wear . 
itself out, I cannot greatly wonder that my poor | 
taper should come to an end. If this great round } 
world shall by-and-by go, do not agitate yourselves 
if your little institutions show signs of the “crack 
of doom,” too. One hears nowadays so much ( 
whimpering about the decay of old things. But if) 
the divine Covenant has gone to rags, who needs | 
to mourn .about the little inventions of man— 
the catechisms, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
other temporary statements? “Out of thine own 
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mouth shalt thou be judged.” According to you, 
this covenant was made by God Himself, and yet 
‘He found fault with it, and gave a substitute. If, 
then, over the divine work. change and decay 
comes, what little thing have you to offer as per- 
manent? Why should you go about the world 
whimpering at changes, when God Himself shall 
draw the heavens together as a vesture, and all 
shall pass away ? 
One of our first duties is to find out that all 
human institutions, and all divine ones, are only for 
| a time, enduring until the germ of the institution or 
constitution reaches the largest possible develop- 
| ment; and then decay’s effacing finger begins its 
work. No sooner does the fruit come to its full 
‘richness, no sooner has the sun put his last finger- 
touch upon the peach, than decay begins, and that 
_vesture, so splendid, is found to contain a stone, 
)and that stone is but a sepulchre which contains a 
)seed. Yet from the seed shall come another 
\ splendour of outward vesture, which the stone of 
the sepulchre doth but veil for a moment. There 
‘must be resurrection. The stone must be rolled 
| away ; for the new life is better than the old. The 
' seed must fall ; for the new truth must be born. 
When a king was first wanted, it did not need 
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that heaven should be opened, in order to tell men 
to make one. After the establishment of the king- | 
ship, the necessity of organization and discipline, 
the feeling of loyalty and obedience, all kept flow- 
ing into this institution, and so, by-and-by, the little 
king has his day of bloom. To-day you see him in 
African feathers and a little paint ; by-and-by he 
will blossom into “ His Highness,” or “ His Most 
Sacred Majesty,” and must be clothed in silk, velvet, | 
and gold. Then fools adore and knaves are envious. | 
At last we have to say concerning the kingly com- | 
pact, “If that Covenant had been faultless, then 
should no place be sought for the second.” Now 
that Protestantism is getting to be more understood, 
one looks at the royal robe, and sees, without a 
sigh, the moth getting into it; one beholds the 
ermine, and sees it getting out of repair. But these 
things are still necessary, for man must be “ of age” 
before he can part with them. The old world is 
not twenty-one yet. They will have to pass away 
though, when they have had their day and can no 
longer hold the life of an instructed world. 

Then, by-and-by, the people want a priest. That 
religion must be a fearful terror which leads people 
to want priests—brokers, mediators’ between them- 
selves and God. Conscious of sin, full of feebleness, 
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/man dares not look unto the heavens alone. Now, 


‘wherever there are fools, eagles will gather; for 


\ fools bring knaves. So, partly from necessity, and 


) partly through men’s fears being worked upon by a 


‘fine knavery, the priest appears. He beats a tom- 


/tom, offers sacrifices, and, by-and-by, like the king, 


he too becomes grand, until at last, he is “Pope 


| infallible,” “Christ's Vicar upon earth.” That is 
| the highest thing that priesthood can come to. It 


has had its foot upon the king’s neck, shaken earth 


with war, and, last of all, has become “ infallible!” 


_ But one looks at it, and sees that it is getting 


ragged, that its vesture is beginning to fall about, 


| the velvet is becoming threadbare. Some pretend 


to believe in it still; but they don’t succeed. First 
an antiquity, now a scarecrow, by-and-by men will 
smile that ever such a thing as that should have 
been needed. 


So one might review all the figures in this world, 


and find them “passing away.” The day shall 


come when the conqueror and the soldier, which 
are still necessary, shall be abolished, “fault being 
found” with them. We find this also in our law. 


, It is wonderful what things are to be found in old 


law books! We marvel how men ever got inside 


all these old vestments, cooped and confined as they 
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must have been. In their day those laws were 
good ; but now they are done with, and have 
passed away. 

But now let us examine the objection made by 
some of you, that “all this is very true in human 
matters ; but with religion you have the revelation 
of God, which cannot change.” Ah! we don’t need 
any revivals of theology; we have got too many 
survivals, and are too much engaged in fetching out 
vestments, and in tumbling of rags into their proper 
places. You say that revelation came from God, 
and that it is fixed. Then what do you make of 
this—*“ Finding fault with them, He saith, Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a 
new Covenant.” And again, “In that He saith, a | 
new Covenant, He hath made the first old. Now| 
that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to | 
vanish away.” Here is a new Covenant made 
ancient. Did it ever strike you that the old 
Covenant was once new? “Well, but,” you say, 
“the new Covenant under Jesus Christ is different.” 
Why? Now, you orthodox people, tell me, where 
is the patent by which Christianity can be saved 
from the decay that came over the Religion of the 
Jews? “Well, but,” you say, “the words of Christ, 
they pass not away.” No. He who,standing long 
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ago as the image of God to man, by preaching 
doctrines to the world far, far beyond the present ; 
Christ, of the second Advent, who comes again 
into this world (that is, when his doctrine comes, 
and when all men know it); if Ze take the words 
of eternal life, and teach them, they cannot pass 
away; for they be things which cannot change, 
being founded upon the simplicities of God and 
man. No, I am not talking about the words of 
Christ, but of the long collection of hay, wood, 
and stubble, piled up around that corner-stone of 
all, which is—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Round the simple teaching of Jesus Christ, you 
know how all manner of things gather. You have 
thought of the case of Nicodemus, whose eyes 
were opened to know that he must be “born 
again,” into a new kingdom that knows no pedi- 
gree. For you must not let Jesus Christ talk after 
the fashion of a shouting Revivalist preacher. Oh 
no. To this ruler in Israel, trusting in Abraham 
as his ground of acceptance with God, he says, 
‘You have been born once unto Abraham ; you 
must be born now unto Christ. That old pedigree 
is done with ; you must be born again.” 
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As all nations shall be partakers together of 
the glory of God, all nations must be born again. 
Christ’s words are so prophetic, that they antedate 
all things. Ever near, ever distant, the religion of 
Jesus Christ must be the universal solvent of the 
nonsense swallowed by the dupes of magicians 
and theologians. Now it is not about the simple 
law, or about the heart of Christ’s religion, but 
about matters connected with these words that you 
have to consider this morning. Peter, twice born, 
was taught to call nothing common or unclean. 
-He who had been a Jew of the Jews, and who had 
been sound on circumcision, became an arrant 
Gentile. But, by-and-by, he falls back again into 
the old Covenant, and, ‘monstrous thing! proposes 
to circumcise his converts. No wonder that the 
glorious man of the Gentiles (St. Paul) looked with 
suspicion upon this Jew, and before them all lifted 
up his hands aghast, and “withstood Peter to 
the face”” Again Paul cries, “O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey 
the truth, but want to go back to bondage ?: Healed 
of your Judaic impotence, you want to go back to 
the miserableness of circumcision.” Paul said, “I 
resolved to know nothing but Christ and him 
crucified.” What did he mean? “There is no need 
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of a-divine sacrifice; a spiritual surrender is all I 
shall talk about. I, Paul, will not suffer this new 
Covenant to be the miserableness of the law; 
neither shall I take this new child, and make it 
utter a shibboleth or dogma of a worn-out 
theology.” 

Christ had to take his stand against a worn-out 
‘theology. The carpenter’s son comes up from 
| Nazareth, and has to preach that God is the Father 
of all men, the lover of all men, the healer of woes, 
the “Good Shepherd,” the “ Holy Ghost, the Com- 
| forter.” And what did Paul say in his great letter ? 
| “ This Christ that I preach is foolishness.” And he 
. said again: “The wisdom of man is foolishness to 
| God, and the foolishness of God is the cross of 
Christ. The world’s wisdom is folly in God’s eyes, 
)and God’s folly (as the world thinks it) is divine 
{, wisdom.” Now nine-tenths of theology is stuff that 
| has been gathered by the gospel as it came down 

the ages, from all the schools with which it has had 
acquaintance, until at last the coat of the Church 
has as many colours as the coat of the patriarch. 

Now, then, if things said to be divine in the old 
Covenant shall pass away, why not so with the 
second? Not that I believe that a large part of what 
you call Christianity has anything to do with it. A 
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large part of the popular theology is nothing but a 
series of maps of a country which nobody ever saw ; 
observations made in the dark ; elaborate surveys 
of No-man’s Land; accurate charts of the unknown. 
What can save these things? Nothing. They 
must go. The rule that is applicable to all nations, 
is applicable to all thoughts—to every great theo- 
logical thought—you cannot “save” it, and need 
nottry. As long as it is expressive of what men feel 
to be truth of their nature, it lives, but no longer. 
Every. new question will have to be re-examined. 
The last one is the Fall of Man. Of course we have 
all accepted it; for what could we do? Moses 
asserted it; Milton affirmed it, and Milton is sup- 
posed to know more about it than anybody else. 
The fall of man was never so distinct till Milton 
explained it or imagined it. So it is thought to be 
“better to have loved and lost, than never to have 
loved at all.” Watching with a keen eye the doings 
of people, I have met with those who would rather 
boast that their great grandfather was coachman to 
‘a nobleman, than have nothing to do with the 
nobility. But suppose that, by-and-by, the gathering 
of testimony from scientific observation, as applied 
both to lower life and to man’s history, should show 
that there has been a gradual ascent—that there is 
U 
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no period in the history of humanity at which man 
has not been rising towards higher and better — 
things—may not that story of the fall of man be 
put among the other old legends, which are doomed 
to pass away? ‘That is a question which cannot be 
settled at present. You need not distress your- 
selves, however, if you feel that you have lost some- 
thing good. If it can explain more mysteries, and 
clear up. more problems, to know that man’s growth 
has been a much longer one than you imagined, 
what matter? Let the legend of the Fall pass away. 

Now, do you tell me that anywhere else, except 
in theological regions, and the land of sin, of which 
some are so fond, there is any evidence to show 
that man has fallen? When five hundred musicians, 
under the guidance of one man, pile up the Las? 
Fudgment, which stirs you to the soul, and melts 
you to tears, if you cannot see the doom of the 
savage fom-tom music, then I have done. All the 
music of the naked savage consists of bumping and 
thumping ; but that up-built man has caught the 
music of the spheres! Do you think there has 
ever been a fall of man in music? ‘Well, perhaps 
you think it your pharisaical duty to believe that 
man has been going back even in that, ever since 
the creation of the world. But from the tom-tom 
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of the savage to Spohr’s Last Fudgment, 1 say 
man mounts. How divinely inspired is that great 
work! Yes, but theologians infect everything, and 
so they say, “ This is not written on the old model. 
It is an innovation. I don’t catch Handel here.” 
Who asked you to catch Handel? Is there to be 
no future of music? Is your half-opened ear to 
limit man for ever? No. Into harmonious in- 
tricacies yet unexplored will the musician of the 
future explore, and men and women who are 
oppressing us with their feeble groanings shall 
learn that onward all these things must march. 
And you, having set your seal upon the progress 
of man, oh, take it off. There shall be no stone 
rolled against the futtire of the spirit of man. 
Further and further on he must go, till he escapes 
all traditions and all bonds. Meditating on what 
is said of God, I say I find fault with these old 
beliefs, and desire that a new Covenant should take 
their place. | 
One of a class of the great works of true science 
is to measure the great distance from the bloodless 
worship of a loving God, whose sacrifices are a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit, whose thank- 
offering is a song, whose praise is the open mouth 
of a thankful heart ; from that, backward, to the 
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days of a bloody altar, the wrung necks of 
pigeons, and sweet doves with their feathers all 
soiled with blood, through the regulations of 
Moses. Is not the day of Christ as long and as 
glorious as that early day? If you watch all that 
history of sacrifice, how did it begin? Well, those 
of you who know human nature, will know how 
it began. Of course, if the theologian cannot make 
up his mind that God ordered sacrifice in the first 
place, he is never at a loss ; for if there is nothing 
about it in the Bible, he will put it in. Remember 
how, when examining the question of the Personality 
of the Devil, we found the theologian saying that 
“the reason Moses made no mention of him, was 
that the Jews were prone to idolatry, and if Moses 
had said anything about him, they would have 
been fascinated into worshipping him.” So, they 
say, the Scriptures are silent, for similar reasons, 
as to the origin of sacrifice. Moses nowhere 
mentions any command of God as originating 
sacrifice. Well, some of us will think that that 
is rather an important omission; that it is rather 
strange, while sacrifice was to cover the heaven 
with smoke, and fill the earth with blood, it should 
be left in uncertainty whether God was the author 
of it. But the divine sees the difficulty, and is 
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equal to the occasion. This omission is not at’ 
all to be wondered at! Since there must have 
been a command, there was a command, but Moses 
has omitted any mention of it in his history. 

But is it likely, as asserted in that strange 
history, that He, God, should be exceedingly 
gratified if men killed doves, and rams, and lambs, 
and bullocks, in His service; and that the way for 
a man to procure His favour should be to spread 
over the horizon the smoke of sacrifice, and at last 
to find no better sacrifice than the child of his own 
body, the darling of his own heart? Is it likely 
that if God had been the author of all that, it 
would have been omitted to be mentioned? No. 
It is in the twilight of man’s history that the origin 
of sacrifice is to be found. The germ of all 
doctrines is to be found in the spirit of past 
things. For there is but one soul, and therefore 
the forms of all things have been the shadows of 
things that have been and that are to come. 

Where, then, shall we seek for the origin of 
sacrifice? In the nature of man. If his gods 
(which are like himself) are strong, angry, violent, 
vehement, the gods must be pacified by a gift. 
And when man projects the image of himself upon 
the clouds, and calls it God, then those things 
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which he finds acceptable among the strong and’ 
cruel in the earth, he considers acceptable to God. 
Thus it was that sacrifice sprang up, and lived and 
grew, until it is said that men caused their sons 
and their daughters to pass though the fire unto 
Molech ; that fathers, instead of sacrificing ¢hem- 
selves (which might have been noble), offered up 
their little children as sacrifices to their gods. 

But when Moses came, he arranged it all, and 
made it scientific. He classified it, and made it 
methodical. He looked at men’s heave-offerings, 
peace-offerings, trespass-offerings, and offerings of 
all sorts; and he elaborated them, and made them 
politic, and a part of the national life. But slowly, 
slowly, all these things begin to show decay. And 
now another prophet gets up, and gives a great 
rent at the tabernacle. David, all a-tremble with 
sin (and he is too passionately sinful a man, and 
too deeply spiritual a man to be mistaken), fresh 
from sin; new from the hot embraces of that 
woman for whom he forgot his God; that pas- 
sionate man looked at the goats and bullocks, and 
with holy scorn turned and said, “ The sacrifices of 
God are a broken heart, and a contrite spirit.” * 





* Psalmili: 
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That was a great rent given to the sacrificial 
business. And there is no more glorious psalm | 
than that where the Psalmist speaks of God as 
requiring no sacrifices of this kind—*“If I were 
hungry, I would not tell thee.”* Then came the 
laughing prophet, that grand prophet who, with 
divine scorn, could talk with such mocking mirth— 
“You had better pray louder,” he says, “perhaps 
your god is out: perhaps he is on a journey.” 
And so they howled, and cut themselves with 
lancets. And perhaps that was the best thing 
they could do. At any rate, it was better than 
cutting up sacrifices, or substituting some one else. 
At length, the curl of the smoke became more 
feeble, and the air got purer ; the smoke of sacrifice ‘) 
like the smoke of filthy chimneys, grew less and i, 
‘less, and the sky became more blue. Until, at) 
last, that mother went up to the temple, and took 
“a pair of turtle doves, or two young pigeons.” 
But what has Christ to do with pigeons? Ah! 
let the poor dove die, when the little Christ is 
carried into the temple: let the dove die in peace ; 
for that Child shall one day teach that there shall 
be no more of these things; that the dove shall 








* Psalm 1. 
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no longer be made a sacrifice, but shall be lifted up 

as a sweet, soft emblem of the Holy Ghost; and 

we shall hear that the Holy Ghost Himself de- 

scended in the form of a dove, as an eternal symbol 

of the tender-hearted God, a perpetual reminder of 
the comforting of the Father. 

And now these old sacrifices go altogether. 
Even the Jew gives them up. No longer shall 
rams or. lambs be slain upon the altars of God. 
| That great strong man, the Apostle Paul, went 
'to war, not against principalities and powers of 
the political world, but against powers in high 
‘places, against Venus, Jupiter, Apollo, and the 
) whole Pantheon, and, with seemingly only a sling 
\and a stone, wounded Jupiter on the forehead, 
brought Venus down into her native disgrace and 
shame, sent the priest going, sheathed the knife, 
and saved the ram, the lamb, and the goat. And 
now, for the best parts of the world, sacrifice is 
no more. You no more dream of pleasing God 
by killing a beast, than- by running a knife into 
-your own back because you can measure the 
/ amount of pain, and, according to your notion, 
' the amount of desert. Sacrifice, however divine 
you may say it was, is now dead and gone. 


Here we stay, because the next question is too 
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serious and too long to discuss now, viz.: How far 
was the death of Jesus Christ on Calvary a legal 
sacrifice, or a spiritual sacrifice? because, until you 
understand that, you will still be apt to look upon 
these old sacrifices as the shadowing forth of the 
doctrine of vicarious redemption to which the 
Jewish nation looked. We repeat it, for the sake 
of this thought: Was the death of Jesus Christ on 
Calvary the ovly sacrifice towards which all previous 
ones pointed, and the nature of which can be ex- 
plained by those previous ones? or was it the true 
sacrifice, the life willingly laid down, that God 
might be all in all? And what is the form of 
circumcision in which the Christian church is cast? 
Is it the circumcision 6f thought—the Judaism of 
the spirit? Is it the seamless robe of Christ, 
dipped in sacrifice? or is it the last triumph of 
the soul, the prophecy of cessation of all evils, the 
fulfilment of Christ’s own prayer—“ Not my will, 
but Thine be done”? “Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is done in heaven. Thy kingdom, O Lord, 
reign for evermore.” 

Now, on the settlement of this question most of 
your objections will be either confirmed or dis- 
persed. “Vicarious sacrifice” is a revival and a 
survival. But the high spiritual interpretation of 
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the sacrifice of Christ is the only one for me. 
Across those words “vicarious sacrifice” I write 
“passing away for ever,’ and with all my soul and 
with ever increasing vision, I read, “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son to 
die for it.” That is the one thing. Understand 
that in its sweetness, and there is no use in telling 
you that God could not forgive sinners until He 
had been. paid ; and that the price was blood, and 
that the sentence written across God’s mercy-seat 
was “Without the shedding of blood, there is no 
remission of sins” (though that is not asserted 
once in the Scriptures).* 

What can abide, if what you say was “the old 
Covenant” went to pieces? If that Covenant 
went to pieces, may ze not also begin to look for 
the seed bearing? So may humanity learn to 
say, “ When I was a child, I understood as a child ; 
but when I became a man I put away. childish 
things.” 





* Hebrews ix. 22 is often misunderstood. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN, 
A DOCTRINE NOT TO BE DREADED. 


Morning, August 6th, 1876. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.”—-LUKE x. 27. 


OuR faith being contained in this simple and 
sublime statement, I propose this morning to leave 
all the conflicts of the “orthodox” and “hetero- 
dox,” of Ritualists, and others, except to look at 
them as amusing survivals, out of place and born 
to die. Let us turn to the much more charming, 
serious, and, as orthodox people would say, 
“dangerous” doings of the men of science. 

Let me lay down first a few things about which 
we shall probably all be agreed. To a wise man, 
there can be no quarrel between science and 
theology ; to foolish men of science and foolish 
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men of theology, there is such a quarrel. Theo- 
logians have tried to coerce science within their 
doctrines of theology; but this attempt is un- 
philosophical, and utter nonsense. It is obstructive 
of science, and will not serve “religion,” as it is 
called ; though, since true religion can never be 
changed, let us say it will not serve theology. 

To show that it is unphilosophical, we have to 
lay down first of all that no speculation shall be 
controlled by an order of conceptions not pre- 
supposed by it. For instance, who ever dreamed 
of controlling poetry by mathematics? Religion, 
in the true sense, cannot be controlled by science, 
neither can it control science ; for the conceptions 
involved in one are not presupposed by the other. 
And if this is true of speculation, how thoroughly 
true it must be of observation. How can theology 
control observation? Yet that is what is attempted 
to be done around us. The observations of the 
man of science are to be limited by theology, and 
speculations are to lie against fact in order to save 
some old theory! Where speculation can only be 
controlled by conceptions presupposed in its own 
domain, observation cannot be controlled by any- 
thing. 


Some of you are angry if a person says that 
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men once had tails. What are you angry for? 
“Well,” you say, “it is not consistent with - 
With what? “Well, with what I have been 


taught.” If, however, a man of science tells you 





that such and such a thing is the case; if it is 
accurately observed and scientifically shown, it 
cannot lead, legitimately, to any mischief. There- 
fore, instead of showing your little anger, the better 
way would be to set to work resolutely to see if the 
conclusions are legitimate; and, if so, to give up 
your preconceptions in favour of the truth. To 
those of you who have no dread of investigation, 
and who only want to know what the truth is, 
there is nothing in the conclusions from any specu- 
lation or observation that will stir up your terror or 
your wrath. If you find the result is legitimate, 
you had better spend your time in settling whether 
it would not be well to give up your own conclu- 
sions, and take what is proved to be the truth. 
For the leading of truth is the leading of God ; and 
where He leads, man need not fear to follow. 
When around religion men have allowed to grow 
up a series of things which they are pleased to call 
religion, and those outside fences are found to be 
incompatible with the further progress of discovery 
and observation, then comes the difficulty. And 
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the difficulty comes very much by the assumption 
that the Old Testament is a revelation from God, 
touching certain things that belong to the domain 
of science, and that because God was pleased to 
impart—nobody knows when, nobody knows where, 
and nobody can accurately tell to whom—the 
history of the world, the date of man, and the 
order of creation, to observe as far as we can 
the visible things around us is to be infidel and 
unbelieving. 

With regard to speculation, there is a doctrine 
put forth nowadays, which, in its consequences, will 
make a very great change in man. I do not say 
the doctrine is true; but let me put two theories 
before you. One theory is the old one—that man 
began in beauty, and fell; began in light, and 
dropped into darkness; began a child of God, and 
became a child of the Devil ; was born in the estate 
of his Father, God, and was cast out to wander the 
weary, dreary wilderness until restoration should 
come. Therefore we have the splendid Adam, and 
the glorious Eve. Then came “the Fall.” It is 
easy to understand how that doctrine arose. Men 
might easily come to the opinion that a good God 
could never have started man in the condition he is 
now in; and, conscious of their own sinfulness, they 
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would fashion to themselves a day when man was/ 
worthy of his Maker. Thus, man was made ina) 
state of glory, innocence, and splendour ; and, by 
sinning, fell from his glorious estate, and passed 
from degradation to degradation, until at length 
the “ Act to amend an Act” was passed, and resto- 
ration came! That may be true: I am not going 
to debate it just now. 

But nowadays there come strange preachers, who 
declare that man never had any lofty ancestor or 
noble beginning. Instead of having dwelt in 
marble halls, and having become a sort of gipsy 
since, he began, perhaps, in the slime, and _ his 
course has been one of ascent—always ascent. 
Instead of his having Trad any “ fall,’ he has had 
one unbroken rise ; and although, now and then, it 
seems as if he had ceased to ascend, he is still ever 
ascending. 

Let us now suppose a man with the Old Testa- 
ment shut, his catechism forgotten, no churches 
near, and no theologians at hand. Suppose him to 
hear from a layman these two theories touching 
man—one that he has fallen from a high estate, 
the other that he has crept slowly but surely from 
a low estate to a higher one. Is there any valuable 
evidence or observation open to him by which he 
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can settle which of these theories appears to be 
justified? The man of science says that such 
observations are possible, and he appears to be 
gathering together slowly and surely a body of 
facts. I am not impatient; neither should the 
theologians be impatient: least of all should ‘they 
be impatient who can afford to wait. If men 
will make religion depend upon the important 
question.of races, it will be different. We, however, 
can go on loving God and doing righteousness just 
the same. 

The observations of men of science appear to 
be gathering thickly in favour of this theory of 
Ascent. But shall I be angry? Not at all. Moses 
will not be angry. If he is in any sphere now from 
which it is possible to contemplate the things of 
men, he will not be angry. No, if any great soul 
like that can look down, and see what is being 
done, he will be thankful that the light of God 
goeth on to perfect day. For aught you know, 
I may be a devoted believer in the fall of man; 
but my soul leans towards the other theory. I 
wish well to the observations of the man of science ; 
for already he seems to explain a vast number 
of the difficulties that, hitherto, have been unex- 
plained. Let us, therefore, weigh the two theories, 
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and see which of them sheds most light upon 
human life. 

“But, then, there is the Bible!” Well, I regard 
the Bible with increasing veneration and enlarging 
love, just because I have ceased to worship it with 
superstition, or to be bound down by it until my 
spiritual manhood is gone. Though the words of 
Scripture may be contrary to the observations of 
the man of science, the statements of the writers 
of Scripture were made in good faith; but, like 
many other antiquities, many of them are discarded 
because they are no longer true, because they are 
no longer accurate expressions. If the men of 
science establish the fact that from a low beginning 
man climbs gradually but surely to the perfection 
to which he seems to be coming—if they prove 
that, are we to refuse to believe them because of 
the Old Testament ? 

If the scientific man should be right, I would 
ask, What becomes of the “ Fall of Man?” If man 
never fell, what becomes of the Fall? It will simply 
get placed along with many other curious things, 
become antiquated, become as an old map, or an 
old matchlock, and will pass away. 

I ask you, however, of what great consequence it 
is, if there should have been no Fall? “Oh, then,” 

x 
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you say, “there would be no Redemption.” Well, 
just as the old Jewish beliefs have passed away, so, 
if needs be, the wooden cross of Calvary must have 
the same fate, until at last it shall not come to be 
sought after. If the redemption of Christ shall be 
wrought out zz man, and man shall become visibly 
in his actions a child. of God, what matter what 
becomes of this, that, and the other—supposing 
that the light and truth of God remains inflowing 
into the human soul? 

This Evolution theory cannot disturb me. It is, 
to me, quite as pleasant to have had a lowly 
beginning, and to have climbed to loftiness, as to 
have been lofty and to have gone down-hill. 
Which would you choose, now—to have been 
born a beggar, and to have achieved your present 
position ? or to know that some one who came over 
with William the Conqueror was your ancestor, 
and that you have come down to be mean and 
commonplace? So, why should I be angry? The 
origin of races is not settled yet ; but it does not 
make me angry. If a man says to me that he 
cannot receive me into the Church, unless I say 
“T believe that the Father is incomprehensible, the 
Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost incom- 
prehensible ; yet that there are not three incom- 
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prehensibles, but one incomprehensible,” I should 
say the whole thing was incomprehensible; and 
then I would go forth to the God who lives in love, 
whose ways are open to men, and who has taught 
men that to fear Him is to be wise, and to keep 
His commandments is to be truly intelligent. So, 
while the scientific men are settling these things 
about species, I propose that we go on trusting in 
God, loving the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and our neighbour as ourselves; and not ceasing 
to partake of the bread that never perishes, and the 
water of life. I am prepared to surrender all my 
own theological furniture when the scientific broker 
shall come to me with his distress, and say, “I levy 
in the name of love, in the name of truth and 
justice, upon all that old rubbish, and for the good 
of mankind you must give it up.” I should say, 
“Good riddance ; let it go.” 

As to the “survival of the fittest,” and the theory 
that the weak must go to the wall, however that is 
the case in the lowest state of man, yet Christ came 
to save the miserable, to look after the lame and 
the cripples. This strange Teacher declared, instead 
of “the weak to the wall,” the weak into the arms 
of charity and love! When I hear of “the weak to 
the wall,” and that the fittest are to survive, then I 
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say that without the cripple, the maimed, and the 
- miserable ; without the poor and the wretched, the 
fittest man—that is, the man of charity, is impos- 
sible. 

When I see what Christ taught, I learn to look 
upon him, not only as the highest of moral teachers 
and the purest child of God, but as a man who 
grasped the science of the future, and showed us the 
last evolution possible to man—that of being a 
minister of charity whose duty it is to provide for 
the weak, and to make secure a gradual rise, until 
at last the spirit of Divinity has so reached man, 
that what Paul said shall be literally true—if one 
member is wounded, all shall feel it. For the time 
will come when the greatest happiness will not be 
that of the greatest number merely, but of every 
member of the human species ; and when the sense 
of manhood shall be so fine that the highest man 
living will feel he cannot be happy until the lowest 
man has been brought out of his misery. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN FROM 
SAVAGERY. 





Morning, May 30th, 1875. 


“But Adoni-bezek fled; and they pursued after him, and 
caught him, and cut off his thumbs and his great toes. 

“And Adoni-bezek said, Three-score and ten kings, having 
their thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered their 
meat under my table: as I have done, so God hath 
requited me.”—JUDGESui. 6, 7. 

“When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind.”—LUKE xiv. 13. 


THAT marvellous passage in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy which I read to you,* I saw was very 
unfamiliar to some of you, and even those who 
have read it were, perhaps, never struck with the 
mingled beauty and pathos in it. It is like that 
coat of little Joseph’s—of many colours ; but, like 
what that coat was after the father saw it, oh! 
so dyed in blood. It tells you that every wrong- 





* Deut. xxii. 
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doer captured in the city was to be put to death by 
stoning. And in another passage of that Old Testa- 
ment, the commandment is given that every man, 
woman, and child shall be put to the sword.* The 
commandment is, of course, preceded by a “ Thus 
saith the Lord ;” for shat trumpet must be blown 
before everything, whether it be the slaughter of 
‘innocents, or the making of a law. Then, in the 
twenty-second chapter, it tells you about the little 
birds and their nests, and bids you be merciful to 
them. And next it tells you to go out of your way 
to take back a man’s cattle that have strayed. 
_ Such infinite sweetnesses and gentlenesses are 
there, yet such terrible vengefulness ; so wrathful, 
yet so genial. 

In the Law of Moses, rightly studied, we see the 
highest and divinest in man asserting itself amidst 
things that are low, fierce, carnal], brutal, and beast- 
like. Whether man is a fallen creature, or whether 
he began low down in the scale of creation and has 
worked his way up, I cannot tell you. I have never 
been in Paradise myself ; and, dwelling always on 
the wrong side of it, I have never seen the “ flaming 


sword,” proclaiming on which side lies my life. 





* Deut. vil. 2; xx. 16; ii, 34; and Joshua, chapters vi. 
and viii. 
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But it is very certain that if you look to the facts of 
man’s life, you will find that, whether any doctrine 
of evolution be scientifically true or not, there is» 
working out of man, slowly, the ape, the tiger, the 
beast. For remember, in man is everything that is | 
below man. There is nothing chemical, that is not : 
in the body of man; there is no mechanical motion 
that does not find its perfectest example in man’s’ 
organism ; there is no element to which he does not 
claim relationship. Herbert says that everything 
“serves man’s body ; but as man ascends into the 
spiritual, all things are made to serve his spirit.* 
And he says that man is a beast ; but this should 


* For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As-our delight or as our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars have us to bed: 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws ; 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being ; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


(“George Herbert, the beautiful psalmist of the seven- 
‘teenth century.”—EMERSON.) 
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not be so, for he should rise above the beast. But 
those of you who are fond of tracing resemblances, 
will find that all that there is in the lower creatures 
is still in us; although it may seem to be worked 
out, killed, put to death. 

One of the most lovely studies in. natural history 
is to see the gradual rise from the lowest to the 
loftiest, and to see how, as they come into the 
neighbourhood of man, all things borrow from him. 
The magpie and the parrot are there, to pick up 
the crumbs that fall from his table ; and, by-and-by, 
they go to school to him, and learn his speech. The 

\ape tells tales of relationship to man, and the 
monkey shows signs of a common brotherhood. A 
cage of monkeys is one of the chiefest pleasures to 

\ the satirist—one of the chief joys of the humorist. 
A monkey is almost the only creature who comes 
near to man in his pure love of mischief; they share 
it together. Then there is the ant; he has his 

\ savings bank and his store-house. Joseph in Egypt 
was not more provident than he. He lays up for 
the winter, and has stores against the time of frost. 
And some of the divinest instincts of man are seen 
in the little bees; they come very close to him in 

\ their republics, and queenships, and governments of 
al] kinds. Whoso watches a hive of bees, watches 
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heroics. If, with your finger-nail, you just scratch 
the mouth of the hive, you shall, in a moment, see 
two well-appointed sentinels come out to inquire 
what danger threatens the holy city ; and then, 
when they are assured that all is right, in they go 
to take up their place again as guards of the house. 
And they understand sanitary laws; and carry 
them out, too! Man is the only creature who is | 
deliberately nasty. Whoso watches the bees watches 
the instincts of humanity, and higher than those 
of average humanity. 

In this wondrous world, each stone has a history, 
if we could but read it. All that is in man may be 
found owt of man, and all that is below man has 
been gradually coming*toward him. There is very 
much of the ape in man now, and you know it. 
Tigers, and all fierce things, dwell in him. 

Wild beasts are naturally cruel ; and man is not 
less cruel, in his savage state. Here, in this chapter 
of JUDGES, is a man who has made a feast. He 
has conquered three score and ten kings, and he 
has got them under his table; and he has cut off 
their thumbs and their great toes. What can we 
say, but that he is a beast—a savage beast? In 
him we see a mixture of civilisation and sneaking 
savagery. He is like a cat; for a cat is a beast in 
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which these two things meet, and the meeting- 
points in this striped creature are savage cruelty, 
with a canting, mean, fawning, miserable sort of 
civilisation. 

But there comes One who utters the perfect 
antithesis of that. The Lord says, “When thou 
makest a feast, call to the board the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the halt, the blind.” Here is 
the brutal man, with his maimed enemies put uxder 
the table, and. here is God’s Holy One who says, 
“Bring the maimed ¢o the table, that they may 
feast.” 

Therefore, watching civilisation, we. see that 
man has slowly to work out of himself, and then 
out of society, and then out of the wide world, all 
those creatures with whom he can have no true 
friendship—those creatures which are incompatible 
with his divinest nature. So, the noble hunter, who 
goes forth to slay the wild beasts of prey, is not to 
be confounded with the modern “sportsman.” 
_ Whoso kills a lion, does well; whoso destroys a 
tiger, prepares the way of the Lord ; whoso gets 
rid of the wild beast, prepares for the city, the 
book, the school, the church. The aboriginal hunter, 
who brings down these incompatible beasts, is not 
to be confounded with these “gentlemen” of 
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modern times, who are enamoured of partridges, 
who become quite excited over a hare, and develop / 
their little instinct by racing over the fields after a 
fox ; who cannot kill anything at once, but whose ; 5 
delight it is to torture the poor animals as much 
as possible. There is much of the savage in the 
modern sporter. You may baptize him; but the 
tattoo marks still remain. 

And if I were to take some of you, I should find 
in you a good deal of the savage. But no very 
intellectual men in this country are fond of sporting 
now ; no very big-brained man cares much for this 
business. If you would turn rat-catcher, now, you ~ 
would be doing something useful. TZhere, there 
would be a necessity and occasion for your 
destructive powers, because the rat is an incom- 
patible creature. 

In all man’s life, at whatever stage we find it, the 
incompatible beast is being worked out of him ; all » 
incompatible things are being worked out, and 
civilisation is bringing him slowly into the likeness 
of Jesus Christ,:- whose ethics were—‘“ Love your 
enemies ; do good to all men ; destroy within thee 
the ape; erase the tiger’; be gentle; be pitiful.” 
He spake of God, not as a man of war, as did they 
who put a “ Thus saith the Lord” before the slaying 
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of helpless women and children by the edge of the 
sword, but he spake of Him as the Father, taking 
to His bosom the wounded, the lame, the halt, the 
_ blind, the prodigals. 
_ I watch every man and woman I meet with; I 
take stock of them, and I say, “ There is too much 
of the ape there;” “too much of thetiger tert 
there ;” “too much of the turnip there.” Here I 
see a clod of clay, and there a beast, a brute. But 
it stirs no anger in me; only pity. Then I watch 
myself, and I find some things that will have to be 
cured. There is too much of Moses; too much of 
old Jewry ; too much of the old savage. I must 
get it out! 

So, whether there has been a “ Fall,” or not, it is 
clear that our business is to keep rising, getting 
ready for to-morrow. “Let the dead bury their 
dead,” says Christ, “and follow, follow, follow thou 
Me unto Life.” Thus is man being slowly redeemed 
)to God. 
Taking a passionate interest in these things, and 
watching keenly, one is able to put down every 
man and woman according to where they stand in 
history, and to say how much of the ape, or the 
tiger, or the savage remains in them. This may 
be folly; but the theory is a useful thing to 
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string observations upon. Therefore, you see, it 
is a long journey from that feast where, wuzder the 
table, lay those kings without thumbs and great 
toes, to that marvellous board of Jesus Christ , 
spread for the maimed, the halt, the lame, the 
blind. 

Now, the history of man, as a savage, is not\ 
altogether charming reading. And it must not’ 
escape you that men have much of the savage in 
them now, who yet are not called savages, and who 
do not consider themselves such. To the humorist 
there is room for constant mirth, in watching these 
“ civilised ” creatures, when they consider that they 
have done with the savages ; to see spots of the old 
savage not yet worn out } feathers not yet plucked ; 
smoothnesses not yet achieved. Watch the dress 
of these people, for instance, and see how long the 
trace of the savage remains in that! And then, 
lest we should think them to be altogether civilised, 
they cover themselves all over with beads. It takes 
time to work out beads ; and so the glass-blower is 
set to work, in order that beautiful, soft materials 
may be made hideous by having these beads sewn 
on tothem. You can’t work them out; for they 
come up again and again. And then, women must 
have their civilised ears drilled, and the ear-rings of 
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the savages must be suspended thereunto. Oh! if 
men and women understood what human beauty 

_ truly is, they would know that it cannot bear to 
have a hair’s-breadth added to it. For the law of 
beauty is like the law of morals. 

But we are not angry with these people. Not at 
all. They fill life with a kindly joy. We are not 
angry with the little child, who comes downstairs 
bedizened with the dress of its grandmother, or 
with a hat borrowed from its grandsire. And this 
“ sportsman” in scarlet coat, shouting and bawling 
himself into excitement ; we are not angry with 
him. He simply carries us back to Africa, or 
jlands where we see him hunting the tiger. I look 

at the man with the red coat, and the woman with 
her paint and her patches, her powder and beads, 
and I say, “ These are signs of the savage.” Alas! 
alas! it is hard to lead man slowly and surely from 
barbarism of all kinds, into the Holy City of God. 
So utter and complete a change is there between 
man civilised by Christ, and man in his barbarous 
state, that Christ said, “Ye must be regenerate ; 
ye must be dorn again.” 

_ Then, how pleasant it is to see that there is some 
growth in language, too, which is slowly working 
away the cries and noises and howlings of primi- 
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tive mankind, and making speech musical and 
expressive. The master of language is now able 
to give you a word for every shade and shadow of | 
feeling. What a march that is! But, even in 
language, some of you have not got civilised yet. 
The talk of many of the people in this town is 
barbarous, more like bellowing than speech. The 
civilised man works out the inarticulate cries which 
he shares with the dog and the cow, and gives the 
finest articulation to every word. It is the office, | 
then, of education, and very especially of Chris- 
tianity, to work out of man, and ultimately out of / 
society, whatsoever is barbaric. 

So, further, pondering much upon the multitude 
of soldiers in this country, one speculates as to 
whether they belong to the barbaric ages; and | 
one sees visions, and dreams dreams, and an- 
ticipates that by-and-by, when Christ’s leaven has 
got to the very edges of the lump, they will go out. 
But at present, when I go through the country, 
I get a vision of kings, and dukes, and highnesses, 
and mightinesses, and I find that every one of 
them is a butcher, with his tools by his side. We } 
are carried back to the tiger. These men are going 
to have a gala-day, so they go to the tiger and 


say, “ Lend me a stripe or two.” Claws are neces- 
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sary until the human nails come; and the nails 
neéd to be long, while the heart is savage, but in 
proportion as the tiger is destroyed inwardly, we 
get done with the claw, and cut the nail, for its 
work is over. 

So, if you ask me whether I think the soldier 
will be done away with, I say, “No, not yet.” 
But ultimately? “Ah, yes!” Enough! enough! 
Christ is- right. As surely as that Holy One did 
preach in Judzea of old, so shall all these tales of 
blood, and these men of blood, pass out of this 
world, and the poor shall be ground down no more. 
Every man who has had a vision of the future, 
every prophet, every poet this world has ever had, 
has looked forward to the time when men shall 
“beat their swords into plough-shares, and their 
’ when war and the 
drum-throb shall no longer confederate together ; 


spears into pruning-hooks ;’ 


when the tiger in man shall be proclaimed to be 
dead, and the lion gone, or, if not gone, only 
remaining that he may lie down with the lamb, 
and that the “little child ”—God’s little child, 
“born of water and of the spirit” —Chris¢, “may 
lead them.” 

So, when I look at the soldiers and their swords, 
I say, “There’s a stripe of the tiger there.” God 
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give us a good deliverance from him! May we 
at last see the coming of the blessed days when 
the tiger shall be taken out of the heart of man, 
and his claws drop from the hands of man, and 
pity be known to be true manhood, because pity is 
utter divineness. 

Evolution is the great law of all things. When 
God made man, He hid pity in some corner of 
him, He put mercy in him, and these are striving 
to come out. So, in the nakedest savage, my 
ancestor, as I watch him, I find hidden the fire of 


the divine love. Deep down in him is this feeling | 


of pity; and now and then it comes out. So we ' 


rejoice! It is but a spot or two of light; but the 
light widens, until at last we come to Christ, out 
of whom all wrath seems to have gone, or, if not 
gone out, it is nearly dead. 

Christ’s great work, let theologians disguise it 
how they will, was to show to the world that the 
divine pitifulness of God is the very glory of man ; 
that those pities and mercies which had hitherto 
been marked occasionally on a savage background, 
were but the faint glimmerings of the spangled 
stars of Bethlehem; that the law of love should 
ultimately be ¢4e law which should rule the whole 
earth ; that this was the essence of all true religion, 
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the standard of all civilization, the code of the 
future, the foundation of the New Heavens and 
the New Earth, the Holy Jerusalem descending 
from God. 

If, in these days, some men seem anxious to get 
rid of Christianity, answer them thus: “It is the 
religion which, having greatened man, greatens 
God.” For remember this: whatever a nation is, 
its gods are, and must be. Therefore, how. shall 
you get the tiger out of man, if God is still to you 
“Lord of hosts” and “Man of war”? when you 
still say, “ Thus saith the Lord,‘ Smite, smite; put 
all to the edge of the sword, men, women, and 
children ; let none of them be left’”? If you have 
still got this God of the sword, what can you have 
but fighting mex? For, necessarily, they who 
believe in Him will be like Him. 

Those who object to Christianity say that it is 
‘not original. We do not pretend that it is. Here 
and there, in some passage of Moses, we get an 
occastonal gleam of light; but when Christ came 
he brought a broader, fuller light into the world. 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good- 
will to man.” The love that Christ taught was not 
an occasional love, not fascinated only by beauty, 
but a constant love, which was fascinated, engaged 
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by deformity. In the old world there was a certain 
sort of savage gentleness, which came now and 
then, and which was chiefly attracted by what was 
lovely ; but the attractions of Christ were to be 
the maimed, the lame, the halt, the blind, the harlot, 
and the prodigal. Now, therefore, it is useless to 
discuss whether Christianity is original. And if 
you ask me whether Christianity is of Divine origin, 
I must tell you I don’t know ; because, you see, 
I don’t know what God is. I don’t want my God 
to be divine, if He is like some of my neighbours’ 
gods! But if Christ be right; if God be my 
Father, and He is the God; if Christ’s declaration 
be true; if He whom Christ called God be the 
One and Only God, then I know what will follow. 
He who calls God “ Father,” “ Friend,’ “ Lover,” 
“ All-bountiful,” “ All-merciful,” “slow to anger,” is 
retained, bound over to be himself bountiful, merci- 
ful, slow to anger, a father to the fatherless, a friend 
to the friendless, a lover of the unlovely. If, there- 
fore, a knowledge of this true God shall increase, 
then shall peace, true manhood, and sweet divine- 
ness become the law of the world. Thus, there- 
fore, it is that Christ always conjoins these two 
things: to know God as a God of mercy, and to 


love man as the child of the God of mercy. 
Y 2 
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Now, I put these things before you, simply be- 
cause it is convenient and useful sometimes, amidst 
the multiformity of doctrines about you, to have 
something like a theory. Thus, then, in every man, 
woman, and child, there are all the things belong- 
ing to the lower life; but there exist also the 

Divine fire, touches of the Spirit, and the possi- 
bilities of to-morrow. The office of the school and 
the Church is the civilization of the world. Our 
duty is, therefore, slowly to work out of each in- 
dividual, all that is savage, barbaric, fierce, vulgar, 
filthy, and unclean, and to proclaim that what John 
saw to be the law of the Holy City is the law of 
God and man: “I looked, and there was nothing 
unclean therein. And there was no darkness, no 
night there ; for the Lord God giveth them light.” 
But the fearful and unbelieving, and the abomin- 
able, and murderers (all these savages and beasts 
of prey) cannot enter into the Holy City of 
God. 

Thus, then, watching yourself and your child, 
. you should try to discover and root out all that is 
savage and barbarous. Suppose your child pilfers 
something. Well, there are beasts that are feeble, 
and are therefore obliged to be sly. If your child 
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is one of these feeble creatures, if he is a wild child 
of the feeble kind, what are you to do? Be 
savage? That would make him worse. No, there 
is one universal solvent, the flaming fire of the 
love of God; and whether your child be savage 
or sly, it is only by constant patience and unweary- 
ing love, that you can work these things out of 
him. When you are surprised by an outbreak of 
temper in your child, remember, it is the same sort 
of thing that has distinguished yow at times. When- 
ever you see signs of these remnants of the old 
savage springing up in your child’s nature, take 
some sweet oil of joy, some true unction of the 
spirit of love, and apply these, for thus only can 
you effect a cure. b 

I leave it to you, at your leisure, to see how these 
things act upon society. As long as men are tigers, 
they want dens to live in, but when they become 
angels, the Holy City will have come. There will 
be no darkness, for the beast of prey will not be 
there. “ And I looked, and there was no need of 
the light of the sun,” for all were living in the light 
of divineness, in the perpetual light of the love of 
God. 

So I watch the soldier, the hangman, the judges / 
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and the police; and then I look at the ever- 
increasing multitude of God’s apostles, the teachers, 
the philanthropists and surgeons, and I say, “ Man 
is making good headway.” I look at our Home 
for Incurables, and ponder upon that, and wonder 
what the old world would have thought about it. 
I know what the savage would say. He would 
say, “zi them, for what good are they?” But 
what says the divine Christ? “When thou makest 
,a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
‘blind. Go out, and compel them to come in. 
Bring in these vile ones ; for of such God’s King- 
dom shall be made, and the great evils under | 
which they suffer shall pass away.” So I take 
‘courage. I look at the Barracks, but then I look 
|at the Home for Incurables, and I feel better. I 
‘look at the soldier, and then I go to the Hospital, 
and get warm again; for I know which will win— 
) “the light of God shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” “If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, how can God forgive you? but if ye forgive 
them, how can God help forgiving you?” For it 
is written, “Unto the froward, I will show myself 
froward ; but unto the merciful, I will show myself 
merciful.” 
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It remains, therefore, for you to find out how 
much of the ape, how much of the tiger, how much 
of the savage, how much of the vegetable, how 
much of the weed there is left in you, and to 
endeavour to eradicate it. Not of mere dress and 
manners do I mean it. It is not a question of 
feathers, or of how much paint you put upon your 
face, but “ Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” 
So may our prayer be, “O God, make us to know 
wisdom in the hidden parts”; for only as man 
becomes a child of God, can he learn to drop 
selfishness, and come at last to follow the teaching 
of the Lord,—“ When thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the lame, the maimed, the blind.” 

So, from the feast of that cruel old king, with 
those crippled kings under his table, we pass to 
those sweet laws of Moses, where he says that 
“the ox that treadeth out the corn deserves a feed,” 


and that “you should not glean too close, but let. 


it be for the widow and the fatherless ; let the poor 


have a bunch of grapes left.” Then, slowly on, | 


until at last, in Christ, the savage is all gone, the 
beast has perished, the sword is sheathed, the man 
of war gone, and sweet peace and loving-kindness 


— 


rules the earth. Our God is love, therefore love | 
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is the law of our life, the determining principle 
of all things, and by that law all things are tried. 
Are they accordant to that law? If not, they must 
follow the one course—advancing towards light 
and life—however long that may be. 


THE END. 
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COLLINS, hg icadammaee Secret of Long Life. Small crown 8vo, 
35. Od. 


CONNELL, A. K.—Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d, 
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COOKE, Prof. J. P.—Scientific Culture. Crown 8vo, 1s. 

COOPER, H. F.—The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
4&sthetic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 
8vo, Is. 6d, 

CORFIELD, Prof., M.D.—Health. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CORY, William.—A Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 
—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 9s. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXYV.,, I55. 


CORY, Col. Arthur.—The Eastern Menace. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COTTERILL, H. B.—An Iniroduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 

COURTNEY, W. L.—The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. 
Crown 8yo, 55. 6d. 

COX, Rev. Sir George W., M.A., Bart.—B History of Greece from 
fhe Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of 
the subsequent History to the present time. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 65. - 

School History of Greece. New Edition, With Maps. Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 6d, 

The Great Persian Wrarfrom the History of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

COX, Rev. Sir G. W., MA., Bart., and JONES, Eustace Hinton.— 
Popular Romances of the’ Middle Ages. Second 
Edition, in I vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COX, Rev. Samuel.—Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 
Men? Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Commentary on the Book of dob. With a Translation. 
Demy 8vo, 155. 

CRAUFURD, A. H.—Seeking for Light: Sermons, Crown 8vo, 5s, 

CRAVEN, Mrs.—A Year’s Meditations. Crown 8vo, 65, 


CRAWFURD, Oswaild.—Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps, New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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CROZIER, Fohn Beattie, M.B.—The Religion of the Future, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Cyclopedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir GEoRGE 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations, Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


DALTON, Rev. Fohn Neale, M.A., R.N.—Sermons to Naval — 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. ‘* Britannia.” Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIDSON, kev. Samuel, D.D., LI.D.—The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf. A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo, tos. 62. 

Canon of the Bible: Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations, 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Crown 8vo. 

DAVIDSON, Thomas.—The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAVIES, Rev. J. L., M.A.—Theology and Morality. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAWSON, Geo., M.A.—Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by GrorcE St. Crarr. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford.—Sthy am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3.. 


DESPREZ, Phillip S., B.D.—Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the:New Testament. Demy 8vo, 125, 


DIDON, kev. Father. —Science without God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by RosA CorDER. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—Shakspere: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 
Studies in Literature, 1789-1877, Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. ; ‘ 
DREWRY, G. O., 4.D,—The Common-Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 25, 6d. 
DREWRY, G. 0., M.D., and BARTLETT, H. C., Ph.D.—Cup and 


Platter ; or, Notes on Food and its Effects, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8yo, 1s. 6d. 
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DUFFIELD, A. ¥—Don Quixote: his Critics and Commen-~ 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of MIGUEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A handy book for general readers, 
Crown 8yo, 35. 6d. 


DU MONCEL, Count.—The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


EDGEWORTH, F. Y.—Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the sas ya of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7s. Od. 


EDIS, Robert W., F.S.A., e¢c.—Decoration and Furniture of 
Town Houses: a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations and numerous Sketches, Second Edition. 
Square 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Educational Code of the Prussian Wation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. * 


Education Library. Edited by PHitip MAcGNus :— 


An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By OscArR Browninc, M.A. Second Edition. | 
35. 6d. 


dohn Amos Comenius: his Life and Educational Work, By 
Prof. S. S. LAURIE, A.M, 3s. 6d. 


Old Greek Education. By the Rey. Prof. MAHAFFy, M.A, 
35. 6d. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AusTIN 
Dozson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ELSDALE, Henry.—Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELVOT, Sir Thomas.—The Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by HENRY HERBERT STEPHEN 
Crort, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols, Fcap. 4to, 
50s. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F, W. Cornisu, Assistant Master at Eton, Crown 
8vo, 25. 

EVANS, Mark.—The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Children. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, With Four Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, Is, 6d. 
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LVANS, Mark.—continued, 
A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4s. 62. 
The King’s Story-Book. In Three Parts, Fceap. 8vo, ts. 6d. 


each, 


*,* Parts I, and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 
now ready. 


FELKIN, H. M.—Technical Education in a Saxon Town. 
Published for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


FLOREDICE, W. H.—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo; 55. 


Folkestone Ritual Case: the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, 
and Report. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


FORMBY, kev. Henry:-—Ancient Rome and its Connection 
with the Christian Religion : An Outline of the History 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 
42 10s. ; roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


FRASER, Donald.—-Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon anew and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9. to 
2s. 3d. per Rupee. Royal-8vo, Ios. 6d. 


FRISWELL, F. Hain.—The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and F BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, 95. 

GARDNER, Dorsey.—Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

GARDNER, }., M.D.—Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 45, 

GEBLER, Karl Von.—Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, 
from Authentic Sources, Translated with the sanction of the 
Author, by Mrs, GEORGE STuRGE. Demy 8vo, 125, 


GEDDES, Yames.—History of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol, I, 1623-1654. With 
Portrait, Demy 8yo, 15s. 
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GENNA, £.—Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 
8yvo, 25. 6d. 

GEORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty: an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth, The Remedy. Second Edition, Post 
8vo, 75. 6d, 

GILBERT, Mrs.— Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GLOVER, F., .A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GODWIN, William.—The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 

. by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C., M.P.—Memoir of. 

With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GOODENOUGH, Commodore ¥ G.—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 55. 

*,.* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, 145. 

GOSSE, Edmund W.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. Large post 8vo, 12s. 

* 

GOULD, kev. S. Baring, M.A.—The Vicar of Morwenstow: a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. Yvanoff’s Russian Grammar, 


(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


GRAHAM, William, M@.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Demy 8yo, 12s. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.—The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 145. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 


the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GRUNER, M.L.—Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L, D. B, Gorpon, F.R.S.E,, F.G.S, Demy 8yo, 
7s. 6d, 
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GURNEY, Rev. Archer.—SNords of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. RAy LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
‘of both Plants and Animals, 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 325. : 


The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32s. 


Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxtry, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 55. 
TIALF-CROWN SERIES :— 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


True Words for Brave Men: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


An Inland Voyage. By R, L. STEVENSON. 
Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
A Nook in the Apennines. By LEADER Scort. 


Wotes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
MOLTKE. 


Letters from Russia. By Count Von MoLrKe. 
English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNIS. 


Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. ADAMs, 


London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 


Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
BAYNES. 


HALLECK’S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo, 38s. 


HARTINGTON, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, M.P.—Election 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HAWETS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—Current Coin. Materialism—The 
Devil—Crime— Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


aa aa in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
VO, 55. 


Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8yo, 55. 
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HAWETS, kev. H. R., M.A.—continued, 


Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HAWKINS, Edwards Comerford.—Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HAVES, A. H., Funr.—New Colorado, and the Santa Fé Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HELLWALD, Baron F. Von.—The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.- 
— THEODORE WIRGMAN, LL.B, With Map. Large post 

vO, 125, 


HINTON, 7—The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic Worlds. 

é Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late JAMES HINTON. Edited by CAROLINE HADDON. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £6 6s, 


The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations, 2 vols, 
Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays, 
With an Introduction by SHaDworRTH Hopeson. Edited by 
C. H. HINTON, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 1s, 
Life and Letters. Edited by ELticz HopkIns, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on 
Steel by C. H. Jeens, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
BEL yee —Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Thirteenth Edition, Crown 
8yvo, 55 


Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Third Edition, Crown 

8vo, 55. 
HOPKINS, Ellice.—Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 


Introduction by Sir W. W. Gu1t, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C, H, Jeens. Fourth Edition, Crown 8yo, 8s. 67. 
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HORNER, The Misses.—SNalks in Florence. A Newand thoroughly 
Revised Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth, With Ilus- 
trations. 

Vou. I.—Churches, Streets, and Palaces. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. II.—Public Galleries and Museums, 5s. 


HOSPITALIER, E.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by JuLIus Marer, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


‘Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


HUGHES, Henry,—The Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 

HULL, Edmund C. F.—The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Marr, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, 6s. 


HUNTINGFORD, kev. E., D.C.L.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 95. ; 


HUTTON, Arthur, M.A,—The Anglican Ministry: Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priésthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, I4s. 


FENKINS, £., and RAYMOND, F.—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


YENKINS, Rev. R. C., M.A.—The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 6d, 


FENNINGS, Mrs. Vaughan,—Rahel: Her Life and Letters. 
With a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger, Square post 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


GERVIS. Rev. W. Henley,— The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution, 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


FOEL, L.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts, Demy 8vo, 12s. 


JOHNSTONE, C. F., M.A.—Hiistorical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe, 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

FONCOURT, Madame Marie de.—‘SNholesome Cookery. Crown 
8yo, 39. 64, 
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FONES, C. A.—The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FONES, Lucy—Puddings and Sweets ; being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


FOYCE, P. W., LL.D., ec.—Old Celtic Romances, Translated 
from the Gaelic, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


KAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A.—Socialism : Its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
KAY, Foseph.—Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. JoHN Bricur, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


KEMPIS, Thomas 2.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; or vellum, 7s. 6¢. The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, 25. 6¢. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth limp, 1s. ; cloth boards, red edges, Is. 6¢, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, Is. 

** All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, C.—Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 155. 

KERNER, Dr. A.—¥Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
Translation edited by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D, With Illustrations, 
Square 8vo, 9s. a 

KETTLEWELL, Rev. S.—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Comamon Life. 2vols, With Frontispieces, Demy 8vo, 
305, 


KIDD, Joseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KINAHAN, G. Henry, M.R.1.A.—The Geology of Ireland, with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 

8vo, 155. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown vo, 2s, 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood, Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols, Crown 
8vo, 125. 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries, Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
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KNIGHT, Professor W.—Studies in Philosophy and Literature. 
Large Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground 5 or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. Large crown 8vo, 105. 6d. 


LAURIE, S. S.—The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LEE, kev. F. G., D.C.L.—The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 155, 


LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


LINDSAY, W. Lauder, M.D.—Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 


Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol. IJ.—Mind in Disease, 


LLOVD, Walter.—The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption, Crown 8yo, 5s. 


LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography, With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LORIMER, Peter, D.D.—Jobhn Knox and the Church of Eng~ 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy 8yo, 125, 


John Wriclif and his English Precursors. By GERHARD 
Victor LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes, New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, tos, 6d, 


LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of ** St. Teresa.” 
Sixth Edition. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait, 75. 6d. 


MACHIAVELLI, Niccolt. The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H, T. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6s. 


MACKENZIE, Alexander.—How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 


MACNAUGHT, Rev. Fohn,—Coena Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History, Demy 8vo, 145, 
IITAGNUS, Mrs.—About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
- Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 


MAIR, R. S., M.D., 7.R.C.S.E.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MANNING, His Eminence Cardinal—The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Adrt during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the Jshjdrn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 165. 


Marriage and Maternity 5 or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8yvo, 4s, 6d. 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.—Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

McGRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MEREDITH, M.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady AGNES Woop. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 32mo, limp cloth, Is. 6d, 


MERRITT,’ Henry.,—Art-Criticism and Romance. With Re- 
collections and 23 [Illustrations in eau-forte, by Anna Lea 
Merritt. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 255, 


MILLER, Edward.—The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 255. 


The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 
MILNE, Fames.—Tahbles of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from Is. 8d. to 
2s. 3d. per Rupee. Second-Edition. Demy 8vo, £2 2s. 


MINCHIN, 7. G.i—Bulgaria since the War: Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MOCKLER, £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8yo, 55. 


MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


MORELL, F. R.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Fcap, 8vo, 25. 6d. 


MORSE, E. S., Pi. D.—First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MUNRO, Major-Gen. Sir Thomas, Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
—SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINUTES AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
Writincs. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir ALEX- 
ANDER ARBUTHNOT, K,C.S.1., C.1.E, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 305. 


NELSON, ¥. H., M.A.—A. Prospectus of the Scientific Study 


of the Hindi Law. Demy 8vo, 9s, 
=] c 
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NEWMAN, J. H., D.D.—Characteristics from the Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Avtthor’s personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

wa »* A Portrait of the Rey. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d. 


New Werther. By Loxi. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NICHOLSON, Edward Byron.—The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a - 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it. Demy 8vo, Qs. 6d. 
A WNew Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Nuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each Is. 
* * The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 


OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. OATEs, B.A, With numerous Iiustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21». 

OGLE, W., M.D., F.R.C.P.—Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


OMEARA, Kathlen.—Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne: 
His Life and Work. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d: 


Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Smail 
crown 8vo, 55. 
.Our Public Schools—-Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8yo, s6. 
OWEN, &. M.—{John Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D.—Sanctorale Catholicum j or, Book of 
aes’ With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
vo, 185, 


An_Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 2s. 

OXENHAM, Rev. F. Nutcombe.—What is the Truth as to Ever- 

lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 


into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils, 
Crown 8yo, 25. 6d. 


*,* Parts I, and II, complete in one volume, 7s, 
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Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s. ;. vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and — 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rey. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisu, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. ALMA 
TADEMA, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne, 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Epwarp DowpEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by EDMUND W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kemris. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson’s The Princess: -a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. : 

Poems: Selected from Percy ByssHe SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNET and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait 

' in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

Gay’s Fables. With an Introduction by AusTIN Doxson. 

In the Press: 


French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by G, SAINTSBURY. 
In the Press. 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. in the Press. 

PARKER, Foseph, D.D.—The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana, With Maps. Small 
crown 8yo, 55. 

PARSLOE, Yoseph.—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 

Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates; 

etc,, and a Chapter on Railway Reform, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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PATTISON, Mrs. Mark.—The Renaissance of Art in France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8yo, 325. 


PEARSON, Rev. S—SSleek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PENRICE, My. §., B.A.—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana-' 
tions of the Text. 4to, 2Is. 


PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.—The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


PETERS, F. A.—The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°, 2vols. Large crown 8vo, 16s, 


PLAVFATIR, Lieut.-Col.—Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. [Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc. Royal gto cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, £3 35. 

POLLOCK, Frederick.—Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. 


Demy 8vo, 16s, 


POLLOCK, W. H.—Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution, Small crown 8yo, 5s. 





POOR, Laura E.—Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures, 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Smallcrown 8vo, 5., 


PRICE, Prof. Bonamy.—Currency and Banking. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5s. 


Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by AUBREY 
DE VERE. Crown 8yo, 55. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. Edited by the Rey. J. S. Exz 

the Rev. Canon H. D, M. Shier. ! seme 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Wu1TeLAw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very’ Rev. J. F. Monrcomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. As 
Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. HAstincs, Rev. W. 
Rozerts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 

- Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; and~ 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cor- 
rae D.D., and Rev, T, WHITELAW, M.A, Sixth Edition, 
I vol., 15s. 


\ Exodus. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. With Homilies by 
* -Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D, Younc, Rev. C. A. GOODHART, Rey. ip 


URQUHART, and the Rev, H. T. RopyoHns., Second Edition, 
16s, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.—continued. 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. CoLuins, Rev. Professor A. CAVE, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Rreprorp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCHEYNE Epcar. Third Edition. 155. 


Numbers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL.B.; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S- 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. THomMAs WHITELAW, M.A. Third 
Edition. 15s. : 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Price 15s. 


Joshua. By Rey. J. J. LiAs, M.A.;. with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. AtpRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLoveR, Rev. E. Dr 
PRESSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WaAITE, B.A., Rev. F. W, ADENEY, 
M.A.; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth, By the Right Rev. Lord A, C. HERvEy, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
STATHAM, and Rev, Professor J. THomson, M.A. Third 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smiru, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. DonALD Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and 
Rey. B. Date. Fourth Edition. 15s. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. JosepH Hammonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De Pressenst, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, 
Rev. A. RowLanpD, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rev. 
J. Urquuart. Third Edition. 15s. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof, R. A. REDForD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W.S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. A, MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. Hastincs, Rev. W. DINWwIDDIE, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLanps, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL. Fifth Edition. 1 vol., 125. 6d. 


Punjaub, The, and North-Western Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee, Crown 8yo, 5s. 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8yo, 35, 6d. 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R. Y.—The New Politicus. Small crown 8yo, 
2s. 6d. 


RAVENSHAW, Yohn Henry, B.C.S.—Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to, 


A3 135, 6d. 
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READ, Carveth—On the Theory of Logic: An Essay. Crown 
Svo, 65, 


Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 


RENDELL, ¥ M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap.. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 


REYNOLDS, Rev. ¥ W.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14s, " 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : . 

RIBOT, Prof. Th.—English Psychology, Second Edition. <A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 9s. ; 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A—Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I, Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8yo, 75. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 
as, 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8yo, 5s. 


Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
‘Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An Analysis of Mr, Tennyson’s **In Memoriam.” 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.)- Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
*." A Portrait of the late Rev. F, W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, 2s. 6d. 

RODWELL, G. #., F.R.AS., &.C.S.—Etna: A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and TIllustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, 9s. 

ROLLESTON, T. W. H., B.A.—The Encheiridion of Epicteius, 


Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes, Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 
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Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Tuomas Davipson. Demy Svo, 16s. 


SALTS, Rev. Aired, LL.D.—Godparents at Confirmation. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 


SALVATOR, Archduke [udwig.—Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d, 


SAMUEL, Sydney M.—Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
8yvo, 35. 6d. 


SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2vols. Large post 8vo, 25,. 


Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith: are they. 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SCOONES, W. Baptiste—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition, Large 
crown 8yo, 9s. 


SCOTT, Robert H—Wleather Charts and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE, Charles—Saint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park, 
With a Preface by the Rey. Canon FARRAR. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHELLE V, Lady,—Sheliey Metnorials from Authentic Sources. 
“With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown $vo, 5s. 


SHILLITO, Rev. Foseph.—Wlomanhood: its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, M.A.—Church Tracts: or, Studies in 
Modern Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 55. ‘each. 


Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, 125. 


Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
TuHaRAU, from the German ‘Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LASAULX.” Second Edition. Large crown $vo, 75. 6d. 


SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System, A New Edition, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
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SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—continued. 


Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the 
Labouring Classes. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 3s. 6a. 


Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable 
~ Stages. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPEDDING, Fanes.—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, 125. 6d. 


Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 18s, 


STAPFER, FPaul.—Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays, 
Translated by EMILY J. CAREY. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


ST, BERNARD.—A&. Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE. Extra, gilt 
top, 45. 6d. 


STEPHENS, Archibald Fohn, LL.D.—The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


STEVENSON, .kev. W. F.—Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public 
Worship.—II. For Family and Private Worship,—III, 
For Children. 
*,* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8d. to 6s. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers, 


STEVENSON, Robert Louis.—Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane, 
Small Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


STRACHEY, Sir Fohn, G.C.S.L., and Lieut,-Gen. Richard STRACHEY, 
RE, &RS—The Finances and Public Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hopcxtinson, 
Ph.D,, and A. J. GREENAWAY, F.1.C. Demy 8yo, 215. 


SULLY, James, ,4.—Sensation and Intuition. Demy 8yo, 
Tos, O@, 
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SULLY, Fames, M.A.—continued. 
Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition, Demy 
8vo, 145. 
SYME, David.—Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Algernon —Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour, Crown 
8vo, 45. 6d. 

THOMSON, $. Turnbull.—Social Problems}; or, An Inquiry 
apes Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
Ios. 6d. 


TIDMAN, Paul F.—Gold and Silver Money. Part I.—A Plain 


Statement. Part I1.—Objections Answered, Third Edition. 
- Crown 8vo, Is. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. ¥—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.—A& Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


TWINING, Louisa.—Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UPTON, Major R. D.—Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


VACUUS, Viator.—Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral, Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN, H. Halford.-New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 255. 


VILLARI, FProfessor.—WNiccolo Machiavelli and his Times, 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 245, 


VOLCKXSOM, E. W. V.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8yo, 3s. 


VYNER, Lady Mary.—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 55. 


WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph.D.—The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8yo, 6, 
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WALLER, Rev. C. B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, 125. 


WALPOLE, Chas. George.—Wistory of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps | 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WALSHE, Waiter Hayle, M.D.—Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Wis TSON, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D.—The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WEDMORE, Frederick.—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WHEWELL, William, D.D.—His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Starr DouGcLas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by SAMUEL LAURENCE. Demy 8vo, 215. 


WHITE, A. D., LL.D.—Warfare of Science. With Prefatory 
ioe by Professor Tyndall, Second Edition. Crown $vo, 
35. 6d. 


WHITNEY, Prof. William Dwight.— Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WICKSTEED, P. H.—Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 55. 


WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited byhis Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ‘ 


Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 


WILLIS, R., M.D,—Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch i in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, 16s. 


William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
a the Blood: with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 
vO, 14. 


WILSON, Sir Erasmus.—Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 


graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 125, ~ 


WILSON, H. Schiitz—The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap, 8vo, Is. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary.—Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C, KEGAN Pau. Two Portraits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 69. 
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WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.—History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations, 
Medium $yo, 28s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 305. 

IVOOD, Major-General F. Creighion.—Doubling the. Consonant. 
Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
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opposite page by LEEDHAM WHITE. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EpwArRD DowDEN. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 


Edition, 6s. each; vellum, 75. 6¢. each. 


SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe.—Poerms Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 65.; vellum, 75. 6d. 


Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 
ess 0a. 


~ 
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SKINNER, Fames.—Coelestia. The Manual of St. Augustine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, axd a plea for the study of Mystical Theology. 
Large crown $vo, 65, 

Songs of Two Worlds. By the Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. - 
Feap. 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5s. 


STEDMAN, Edmund Clarence—Lyrics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STEVENS, William.—The Truce of God, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TAYLOR, Sir H.—Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 8vo, 30s. 


TENNYSON, Alfred. —Works Complete :— : 
The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. each ; in Roxburgh binding, I2s. 6d. each. 


Author’s Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 435. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 525. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 


Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 355. 


The Royal Edition. In 1 vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21s, 


The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols. neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21s, ; French morocco or parchment, 315. 6d. 


Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket size, 1s. each, sewed. 


The Crown Edition. Complete in 1 vol. strongly bound, 6s. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 75. 6d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 8s. 6d. 


*,”* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings, 


**In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron, Parchment 
Library Edition, 65.3 vellum, 75. 6d, 


The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M.. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne, 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Songs Set to Music by various Composers, Edited by W. J. 
Cusins, Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 215. ; or in half-morocco, 2 5 Se 
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TENNYSON, Alfred.—continue d, 
Original Editions :— 
Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 55, 
Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 
Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 35. 6d. 
The Princess. Small 8vo, 35. 6a. 
IdyUs of the King. Small 8vo, 55. 
Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6s. 
The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3s. 
Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 35. 6d, 
In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 4s. 
Harold: aDrama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Queen Mary: aDrama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 
Selections from the above Works. Super royal 16mo. 3s. 6d.; 


gilt extra, 4s. 
Songs from the above Works. 16mo. 2s. 6d. ; extra, 35. 6d. 
Idylls of the King, and other Poems. [Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco, £6 6s. each. 


Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Feap. 8yvo, 1s. 6d, * 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 2s. ; extra, 35. 

*,* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown Svo, extra, gilt leaves, 5.5. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 

Hore Tennysoniane sive Eclogze e Tennysono Latine Redditz Cura 
: aA. J. Church, A.M, Small crown $vo, 6s. 


THOMPSON, Alice C.—Preludes: a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of *‘The Roll Call”), 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


LTHRING, Rev. Godfrey, B.A.—ymns and Sacred Lyrics. Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. F—WLaurella, and other Poems, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 


Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi: aDrama. 3s. 6d. 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 75, 


\ 
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Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TURNER, Rev. C. Tenyson.—Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
ALFRED TENNYSON; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. - 
COLERIDGE, and a Critical Essay by JAMES SPEDDING, Fcap. 
8vo, 75. 6d. 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydiaa—The Brook : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, 
A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boor, and T. R. PRiTcHETT. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. 


WATERFIELD, W.—Wyroans for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32m0, Is. 6d, 


WAY, A., M.A.—The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 

WEBSTER, Augusta.—Disguises: a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

Wret Days. Bya Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILKINS, William.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLOUGHBY, The Hon. Mrs.—On the North Wind—Thistle- 
down: a Volume of Poems, Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, 75. 62. 


WOODS, James Chapman.—A Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
YOUNG, Wm.—Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


YOUNGS, Ella Sharfe-—Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 


35. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS, Mrs. G. I.—God’s Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Miss M.—Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of 
“‘Véra.” New and Cheaper Edition.. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRISWELL, F Hain.—One of Two; or, The Left-Handed Bride. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 


GARRETT, £.—By Still Waters: a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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HARDY, Thomas.—A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of ‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Return of the Native. New Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
HOOPER, Mrs. G—The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INGELOW, Fean.—Off the Skelligs: a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACDONALD, G.—Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. F 


St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MAST. ee F.—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown §8vo, 
38. 6d. 
MEREDITH, George.—Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALGRAVE, W. Giford._Hermann Agha; an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductory 
Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

PAUL, Margaret Agnes—Gentle’and Simple; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 6s 


SHAW, Flora Z.—Castle Blair 5 a Story of Youthful Lives, New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRETTON, Hesba.—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.I., M.RTI.A.—Seeta: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS, Moy.—A Fight for Life. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie. By the Author of ‘*St. Olave’s.” Tlustrated. 
35. 6d, 
BARLEE, Ellen.—Locked Out: a Tale of the Strike. With a . 
Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 
BONWICK, 7., #.Rk.G.S.—The Tasmanian Lily. With Frontis- 
: piece. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘‘ Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition.. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 
Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 55. 
COLERIDGE, Sara. — Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 
DANVERS, N. R.—Little Minnie’s Troubles: an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
- 35. 6d. 


Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Pixie’s Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


Wanny’s Adventures: or, the Tale of a Goat. $SWith 12 
Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


DAVIES, G. Christopher.—Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND, Miss,—Tripp’s Buildings. A Siudy from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8yo, 35. 6d. 

EDMONDS, Herbert.—Sell Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies, New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children, With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


FARQUHARSON, M. 
I, Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
III, Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HERFORD, Brooke.—The Story of Religion in England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, 5.5. 
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INGELOW, Fean.—The Little Wonder-horn. With 15 Illustra- 
trations, Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON, Virginia W.—The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
ALFRED FREDERICKS. 55. 


KER, David.i—The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. [Ilustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LAMONT, Martha MacDonald.—The Gladiator: a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

LEANDER, Richard.—Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E, Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LEE, Holme.—Her Title of Honour. <A Book for Girls. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEWIS, Mary A.—A Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
Edition, With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere, 3s. 6d. 


MAC KENNA, S. 7.—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations, Fifth Edition. Crown $8vo, 3s. 6d. 


At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Mc CLINTOCK, L.—Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. Illus- 
trated. Square crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MALDEN, H. £.—Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales, 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Master Bobby. By the Author of “ Christina North.” With 6 Ilus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, 

NAAKE,  T.—Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 4 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 55. 

PELLETAN, E.—The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. Witha 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. S.— Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition, With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Rose Gurney’s Discovery. <A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rey. R. W. Dale. Third Edition, Fceap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
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REANEY, Mrs. G. S.—continued. 
Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 


Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
~ 36mo, Is. 6d. 


Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations, Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d, 


ROSS, Mrs. E. (Nelsie Brook”)—Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations, Royal 16mo, Is. 


SADLER, S. W., R.N.—The African Cruiser! a Midshipman’s 
Adventures on the West Coast. With 3 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. Illustrated with 9 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STOCKTON, Frank R.—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.—Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


STRETTON, Hesba.—David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.” 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small $vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. ByaLady. With 3 
Iustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. 


WHITAKER, Florence.—Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Tilustrated. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 


ZIMMERN, H.—Stories in Precious Stones. With 6 Illustrations, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BECCLES, 
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Dawson, George, 1821-1876. 

Three books of God : nature, history, and 
scripture : sermons / by George Dawson ; ed- 
ited by George St. Clair. -- London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench, 1882. 


xii, 328p. ; 20cm. 
20 sermons. 


1. Sermons, English. I. Title. 
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